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England  pay  the  final  penalty 

^  DARflBt  WALSH/ACTION  MAGES 


B)Joh\  Goodboov 
and  Adrian  Lee 

ENGLAND  slithered  out  of 
the  European  football  champ¬ 
ionship  amid  frustration  and 
profound  disappointment  last 
night,  when  Germany  won 
their  Wembley  semi-final  on 
penalties. 

On  a  night  of  intense  dra¬ 
ma.  England  were  deprived  of 
victory  in  the  cruellest  possible 
fashion.  After  the  first  five 
players  from  each  side  had 
scored  from  their  penalties. 
Gareth  Southgate  had  his  shot 
saved  by  Andreas  Koepke. 
Andy  MoUer  then  scored  to 
give  Germany  victory.  The 
two  teams  had  finished  1-1 
after  extra  time. 

The  result  was  a  massive 
blow  to  Teny  Venables  in 
what  proved  to  be  his  last 
game  as  England  coach,  and 
Germany  will  now  meet  the 
Czech  Republic,  surprise  win¬ 
ners  in  the  other  semi-final 
over  France,  in  the  final  at 
Wembley  on  Sunday. 

The  most  celebrated  sports 
event  to  be  staged  in  Britain 
since  England's  4-2  World 
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Cup  victory  over  West 
Germany  in  1966,  seemed  to 
bring  the  country  to  a  stand¬ 
still  as  an  estimated  26  million 
television  viewers  watched  the 
game  at  home  or  in  pubs 
which  had  laid  on  a  celebra¬ 
tory  evening. 

The  match  is  expected  to 
have  been  a  record  for  any 
sports  event  televised  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  breaking  the  previous 
highest  figure  of  25 2  million, 
when  England  met  West 
Germany  in  die  World  Cup 
semi-final  in  Turin  in  1990, 
when  England  lost  on  a  penal¬ 
ly  shoot-out. 

Viewers  included  the  Prime 
Minister  —  who  was  hoping 
for  a  “thumping  England  win" 
—  and  Prince  William  —  all 
boys  at  Eton  were  given 
special  permission  to  watch 
last  night.  Engineers  at  the 


England  players  and  supporters  celebrating  after  Alan  Shearer  (arras  raised)  headed  file  first  goal  last  night  to  consolidate  his  position  as  the  tournament’s  top  scorer 


All  quiet 
on  the 
West  End 
front 

By  Stephen  Farrell 
Kathryn  Knight 
and  Joanna  Bale 

ENGLAND’S  rush-hour 
streets  and  railway  stations 
emptied  into  pubs  and  living 
rooms  last  night  as  an  estimat¬ 
ed  20  million  viewers  gathered 
in  front  of  their  televisions  to 
watch  the  Euro  96  semi-final. 

By  730pm.  a  calm  descend¬ 
ed  on  the  thoroughfares  of 
London,  punctuated  by  shouts 
and  cheers  from  pubs  full  of 
workers  who  had  secured  an 
early  exit  from  the  office  to 
save  their  viewing  seats. 

If  you  could  not  see  the 
match,  you  could  hear  it  on 
radios  Waring  commentary 
from  taxis  sporting  red  and 
white  streamers,  newsagents 
and  pizza  parlours. 

On  The  Strand,  normally 
packed  bum  per-tobumpe  r  by 
730  on  a  weekday  night,  a  few 
lonely  looking  cars  whizzed 
past  At  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
showing  Sunset  Boulevard, 
returns  were  snapped  up  by 
American  and  Australian 
tourists. 

In  the  City,  even  the  Tube 
was  quiet  as  workers  left  in 
packs  at  530  and  went 
straight  to  the  nearest  pub. 
Gavin  Race,  a  25-year-old 
banker,  said.  'Most  of  the 
managers  left  for  "meetings" 
at  4  o’clock  to  check  out  France 
v  Czechoslovakia.  The  under¬ 
lings  had  to  stay  behind  but 
we  were  out  an  the  dot  at  530." 

Pubs  reported  a  roaring 
trade,  offering  half  time 
snacks  bookable  before  the 
match. 

At  Wimbledon;  fans  left  the 
championships  when  rain 
stopped  play  for  half  an  hour 
at  6pm  and  never  returned. 
Screens  at  (he  All  England 
Club  relayed  tennis  matches 
and  results  as  usual,  while 
announcers  were  briefed  not 
to  mention  the  football  sore. 


National  Grid  in  Wokingham 
also  watched  to  adjust  die 
electricity  supply  to  cope  with 
the  sudden  surges. 

Among  the  celebrities  who 
arrived  at  Wembley  through 
the  North  London  traffic  jams, 
were  PBle  and  Henry  Kissin¬ 
ger,  the  former  US  Secretary 
of  State.  Both  had  bodyguards 
to  escort  them  to  their  seats. 

The  vibrant  76,000-strong 
crowd  was  rewarded  with  a 
evenly-balanced  game,  which 
was  perfectly  in  the  historical 


context  of  the  sharply-edged 
matches  between  die  two 
countries. 

England  had  got  exaedy  the 
start  they  wanted:  a  goal  after 
only  three  minutes.  Alan 
Shearer  headed  home  his  fifth 
goal  of  the  tournament  after 
Tony  Adams  had  flicked  a 
Pbul  Gascoigne  comer  into 
the  goalmouth.  However,  the 
Germans,  who  were  without 
their  first-choice  strikers 
Jurgen  Klinsmann  and  Fredi 
Bobic  through  injuiy,  equal- 


Support  for  the  Tories 
hits  three-year  peak 


ENGLAND'S  Euro  96  victory 
over  Spain  last  Saturday  was 
followed  by  a  sharp  rise  in 
support  for  the  Conservatives 
to  the  highest  level  for  three 
years,  according  to  the  latest 
MORI  poll  for  The  Times. 

The  poll,  undertaken  over 
last  weekend,  puts  the  Tones 
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By  Peter  Riddell 

on  31  per  cent,  up  four  points 
on  last  month.  Labour  has 
slipped  two  points  to  52  per 
cent,  with  the  Liberal  Demo¬ 
crats  dropping  three  to  12  per 
cent.  However.  MORl’s 
breakdown  of  the  figures 
shows  that  Tojy  support  was 
29  per  cent  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  rising  to  33  per  cent 
after  the  quarter-final. 

The  Labour  lead  over  the 
Tories  lias  now  narrowed 
from  27  to  21  points,  ns  lowest 
level  since  Tony  Blair  was 
elected  labour  leader,  al¬ 
though  Mr  Blairs  personal 
rating  has  not  declined. 

The  MORI  economic  opn- 
mism  index  —  its  feel-good 
indicator  —  is  now  at  ns 
highest  level  since  August 
(994.  the  Government’s 
approval  rating  is  its  b«t 
since  August  1992  and  John 
Major’s  personal  approval 
rating  is  the  highest  since 
January  1993  -  although  all 
are  still  in  minus  numbers. 


QHow  would  you  vote  if 
there  were  a  general 
election  tomorrow? 

Labour  Conservative 

52%  31% 


l  \  tsr 
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MORI  interviewed  I £46  adults  at 
144  ward  sampling  points  on  June 
21  to  24,  Voting  intention  figures 
exdude  10%  who  sav  they  would 
not  vole.  7%  who  are  undecided 
and  2%  who  refused  in  say. 


ised  after  16  minutes  when 
Stefan  Kuntz  outsprimed  Stu¬ 
art  Pearce  to  convert  a  curling 
cross  from  defender  Thomas 
Heimer. 

England  dominated  the 
pace  of  the  game  and  came 
desperately  close  to  scoring 
several  times  in  extra  time, 
particularly  when  Darren 
Anderton  hit  the  post 

Despite  the  fervour  of  the 
occasion,  there  were  no  early 
reports  of  trouble  between 
rival  supporters,  who  had 

Saudis  put 
up  £1.75m 
reward 

By  Christopher  Walker 
MIDDLE  EAST 
CORRESPONDENT 

SAUDI  ARABIA  yesterday 
offered  an  unprreedented 
reward  of  $2.7  million  (£1.75 
million)  for  information 
leading  to  the  capture  of  the 
terrorists  responsible  for 
Tuesday  night's  truck  bomb, 
which  killed  at  least  19 
American  servicemen  and 
injured  hundreds  more. 

Middle  East  diplomats 
said  it  was  the  largest 
reward  ever  put  up  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  a  terrorist 
attack.  Although  there  was 
no  immediate  claim  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  the  perpetrators 
are  thought  to  have  been 
Islamic  fundamentalists  op¬ 
posed  to  western  influence  in 

the  kingdom.  President 
Weizman  of  Israel  claimed 
that  Iran  was  involved. 

G7  vow,  page  14 
Leading  article,  page  19 


dashed  so  often  when  the 
tournament  was  held  in 
Germany  in  1988.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  reported  only 
ten  arrests,  none  of  them  for 
violence.  However,  the  Euro 
96  Intelligenge  Unit  also 
arrested  a  German  tout  as  he 
was  preparing  to  resell  300 
seats  in  his  London  hotel. 
Tours  were  asking  up  to  £300 
for  a  £50  seat  before  the  game. 

The  Czech  Republic  upset 
France  in  the  other  semi-final, 
which  was  played  in  front  of 


43377  spectators  at  Old 
Trafiord  yesterday  afternoon. 
France,  winners  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment  in  1984  and  unbeaten  in 
their  previous  Z7  internation¬ 
als.  lost  on  a  penalty  shoot-out 
after  the  two  teams  had  drawn 
0-0  after  extra  time. 

The  Czechs  had  not  been 
expected  to  beat  the  French,  let 
alone  to  reach  the  final.  They 
had  been  80-1  outsiders  to  win 
the  championship  earlier  this 
month  and  now  face  the  pre- 
tournament  favourites- 


Journalist  killed  in 
‘revenge’  shooting 

By  Audrey  Magee.  Ireland  correspondent 


Match  point 


AN  IRISH  woman  journalist 
investigating  drug  barons  and 
the  Dublin  underworld  was 
shot  dead  yesterday  in  a 
gangland-style  killing. 

Lt  is  believed  that  Veronica 
Guerin,  33,  an  award-winning 
reporter  with  the  Sunday  In¬ 
dependent.  was  killed  by 
criminals  she  had  written 
abouL 

Ms  Guerin,  who  was  mar¬ 
ried  with  a  six-year-old  son, 
was  returning  from  a  court 
case  at  lunchtime  yesterday. 
As  she  slopped  at  traffic  lights 
cm  the  the  outskirts  of  Dublin 
two  men  on  a  motorbike  with 
false  plates  pulled  up  beside 
her.  The  pillion  passenger  got 
off  the  bike  and  shot  at  her 
through  the  driver*  window. 
She  died  almost  immediately. 

Police  said  she  was  mur¬ 
dered  by  professionals  but 
ruled  out  any  paramilitary 
involvement  They  were  yes¬ 
terday  searching  for  a  south 
Dublin  gang. 

Mast  of  her  work  focused  an 


Dublin  criminals  involved  in 
drugs  and  major  theft  She 
described  their  work,  family 
life  and  personal  finance. 

In  1994,  she  wrote  about’  a 
man  named  The  Monk  and 
his  involvement  in  a  £3  mil¬ 
lion  robbery,  the  largest  in  the 
Irish  Republic.  Shortly  after 
die  article  she  was  shot  in  the 
leg  by  a  masked  intruder  who 
burst  into  her  home.  She  has 
also  written  in  detail  about  a 
south  Dublin  figure  called  The 
Walrus  who  is  one  of  the  top 
five  drug  dealers  in  the 
country. 

Aengus  Fanning,  the  editor 
of  the  Sunday  Independent. 
said  Ms  Guerin  had  refused 
24-hour  police  protection  after 
the  1995  shooting. 

“She  insisted  on  her  free¬ 
dom  to  do  her  job.  Armed  only 
with  her  pen.  that  is  what  she 
set  out  to  do,”  Mr  Fanning 
said. 

Dogged  investigator,  page  2 
Obituary,  page  21 
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Bickering  brothers  in  arms  stage  nightmarish  preview  of  devolution 

- Pom,  uitin  hv  iirmlv-  .  „  -  -  _•  _■  he  said:  "We  don!  interfere  in  SNE '  behaviour  was  For  this  sketchwnter 


pari 


A  nightmare  preview  of 
the  parliamentary 
years  the  locusts  will 
eat,  if  or  when  a  Labour 
Government  tries  to  bring  in 
Scottish  devolution,  occurred 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Commons. 

ft  was  330.  On  a  Point  of 
Order  Michael  Martin  (Lab, 
Spnngbum)  raised  a  com¬ 
plaint  about  a  fellow  Scot,  Alex 
Salmond  (SNP,  Banff  &  Buch¬ 
an)  and  two  members  of  the 
Scottish  National  Party,  which 
Salmond  leads.  The  nation¬ 
alist  trio  had  apparently 
turned  up  for  a  meeting  of  a 


Scottish  Standing  Committee 
on  a  Scottish  Education  bill 
and,  though  they  were  not 
members  of  it,  refused  to 
leave. 

Tony  Newton,  Leader  of  the 
House,  moved  a  motion  em¬ 
powering  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  remove  such 
people  and  a  short  debate 
Mowed  in  which  embar¬ 
rassed  and  angry  Scots  Lab¬ 
our  MPS  ganged  up  with 
government  MPs  to  squash 
the  SNP.  easily  vanning  the 
vote  which  followed. 

But  Alex  Salmond,  the  lead¬ 
er  of  the  Scottish  National 


Party,  who  started  by  imply¬ 
ing  that  as.  a  Scot  he  took  no 
interest  in  the  England- 
Germany  semi-final,  made  an 
impassioned  and  parT-con- 
vinring  speech. 

The  point  he  and  fellow- 
protesters  were  making  was  a 
simple  one.  he  said:  several 
MPs  for  English  constituen¬ 
cies  sat  on  the  Scottish  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee,  yet  the 
legislation  it  was  examining 
related  only  to  Scotland-  Why 
should  English  MPS  be  decid¬ 
ing  Scottish  matters? 

“It*  an  affront."  said 
Salmond,  “that  people  who 


3 

POLL! 

1CAL  SKETCH 

axe  not  qualified  to  do  so 
.should  be  allowed  to  debate 
and  deride."  Why  involve  Eng¬ 
lish  MPs  in  “specifically  Scot¬ 
tish  matters”. 

"Because  it's  our  money!'’ 
shouted  Peter  Luff  (C,  Worces¬ 
ter),  referring  to  the  subsidy 
which  English  MPs  insist  that 
Scotland  as  a  whole  enjoys 
from  the  Treasuty. 

Throughout  what  followed. 


Labour  softens  tax 


powers  of  Scots’ 
national  assembly 


Wimbledon 
title  goes 
to  rank 


outsider 


By  Alan  Hamilton 


By  Jill  Sherman,  chief  political  correspondent 


LABOUR  will  pledge  today  to 
let  the  people  of  Scotland 
decide  if  they  want  their  own 
parliament  and  whether  it 
should  have  tax-raising  pow¬ 
ers.  In  a  policy  shift,  George 
Robertson,  the  Shadow  Scot¬ 
tish  Secretary,  will  announce 
that  the  party  will  hold 
a  referendum  in  the 
first  months  of  a  Labour 
government. 

But  in  a  bid  to  defuse  the 
Tory  campaign  against 
Labour's  "Tartan  tax”,  the 
referendum  will  also  seek  a 
mandate  for  any  tax-raising 
powers.  It  will  pose  two  ques¬ 
tions:  “Do  you  want  to  have  a 
Scottish  Parliament?"  and 
“Do  you  think  it  should  have 
tax-raising  powers?" 

The  plan  was  attacked  by 
Labour  MPs,  who  claimed 
that  they  had  not  been  consult¬ 
ed  about  a  scheme  which  “flew 
in  die  face  of  existing  policy". 

John  Major  revised  a  speech 
on  the  constitution  last  night 
lo  accuse  Labour  of  “retreat¬ 
ing  and  dodging”  the  argu¬ 
ment.  ‘‘The  Opposition 
wriggle  and  turn  to  try  to 
avoid  answering  the  questions 
that  expose  the  folly  of  their 
plans.”  he  said. 

Tony  Blair  hopes  to 
wrongfoot  Mr  Major  by  get¬ 
ting  the  biggest  possible  pub¬ 
lic  backing  for  a  Scottish 
Parliament  and  making  it 
more  difficult  for  a  future 
government  to  reverse  the 
plans.  He  is  confident  that  the 


Scots  will  overwhelmingly 
support  devolution. 

But  the  decision  to  let  the 
Scots  decide  if  their  parlia¬ 
ment  should  have  the  power  to 
raise  or  cut  taxes  by  3p  — 
which  is  current  Labour  polity 
—  is  a  significant  softening  of 
the  party's  position. 

Over  the  past  six  months  a 
committee  of  senior  front¬ 
benchers,  including  Mr  Rob¬ 
ertson,  and  Donald  Dewar, 
the  Shadow  Chief  Whip,  has 
been  mulling  over  the  best 
way  erf  watering  down  a  long¬ 
standing.  but  potentially  dam¬ 
aging.  policy.  Mr  Dewar 
confirmed  last  night  that  the 
vote  would  be  for  Scots  only 
and  would  be  won  or  lost  on  a 
simple  majority. 

The  Labour  leadership  has 
recently  made  clear  that  tax¬ 
raising  powers  would  not  be 
used  m  the  first  parliament 
But  Mr  Blair  is  determined  to 
stop  the  Tories  exploiting  the 
issue  by  insisting  char  the 
parliament  would  have  no  tax- 
raising  powers  if  the  Scottish 
people  derided  against  it 

He  is  expected  to  allay  any 
fears  that  Labour  intends  to 
break  up  the  United  Kingdom 
when  he  speaks  in  Edinburgh 
on  Friday.  He  will  also  con¬ 
firm  that  the  party  plans  a 
referendum  on  a  Welsh 
assembly. 

Last  night  Scottish  Labour 
MRs  demanded  a  meeting 
with  Mr  Robertson  so  that  he 
would  explain  the  new  policy, 


which  had  not  been  discussed 
by  the  Shadow  Cabinet 
George  GaUoway,  Labour  M  P 
for  Hxlihead,  said:  “I’m  very 
angry  about  it  in  common 
with  a  very  large  number  of 
my  colleagues.  There  has  been 
no  consultation  about  it  it 
flies  utterly  in  the  face  of  our 
existing  policy." 

Many  MPs  feared  that  the 
new  proposal  was  a  signal 
that  Mr  Blair  intended  to 
delay  or  ditch  tile  plans  alto¬ 
gether.  But  Mr  Robertson 
insisted:  “There  will  be  no 
slippage.  There  will  be  no 
delay.  There  will  be  no  ob¬ 
structionism  and  there  will  be 
no  alteration  to  the  firm 
commitment  to  delivering  the 
legislation  on  a  Scottish  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  first  year  of  a 
Labour  government 

“We  want  to  make  sure  that 
tiie  Scottish  parliament  we 
create  is  going  to  be  secure, 
will  have  a  long  life  and  will  be 
safe  from  the  predatory  in¬ 
stincts  of  some  right-wing 
Tory  who  might  come  in.” 

The  liberal  Democrats  yes¬ 
terday  appeared  to  back  away 
from  their  opposition  to  a 
referendum  on  devolution. 
While  both  Paddy  Ashdown, 
the  leader,  and -Jim  Wallace, 
the  party’s  Scottish  spokes¬ 
man,  emphasised  that  they 
favoured  securing  popular 
consent  through  a  general 
election,  they  refused  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  would 
support  Labour’s  move. 


Our  3-in-l  healthcare  plan 
offers  you  so  much  for  so  little 


From  your  first  contact  to  settling  your  claims,  lifetime  Healthcare 
from  Legal  &  General  is  the  healthcare  plan  that  gives  you  more  and 
costs  less.  It  calces  care  of  your  hospital  coses  including  surgical  and 
medical  treatments,  post-operative  care,  nursing  and  day  care.  And.  if 
you  arc  under  60,  it  indudes  a  cash  fund  towards  dental,  optical  and 
other  healthcare  expenses,  as  well  as  a  lump  sura  payment  to  help  in 
the  event  of  a  disabling  or  fetal  accident. 

Yet  oH  three  of  these  valuable  benefits  are  yours  at  a  very 
affordable  monthly  cost. 

We’ve  put  extra  cover  and  extra  care  phis  a  lifetime’s 
experience  of  insurance  into  our  healthcare  plan. 


Private  Medical  Insurance 

Full  cover  for  the  hospital  care  you  need,  when  you  need  it. 


I  -  ■ 


Medical  Cash  Plan* 


A  cash  fund  for  dental,  optical  and  other  healthcare  expenses. 


Accident  Insurance* 

A  lump  sum  in  the  event  of  a  disabling  or  fetal  accident. 


Available  only  to  persons  up  lo  60  years  nf  ago 
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AH  benefits  in  jf  for  a  small  monthly  sum. 

lifetime  Healthcare  from  Legal  &  General 


FIND  OUT  MORE  TODAY.  PHONE  US  TREE  QUOTING  REF  AD  0383 


£50800  560560 


WE  RE  OPEN  -MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY  9AM  -  5PM 
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Send  to  Legal  &  General  -  Healthcare,  FREEPOST  BR7347,  Hove,  East  Sussex,  BN3  1BR 
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Phase  teO  me  in  detail  exactly  bow  tittle 
lifetime  Healthcare  will  cost  me  and 
Just  bow  much  security  ir  wifi  provide. 


.Gtotornxm. 


ADOmQNAl  PBBONN  TO  BE  rOVEKED 


AMLT  PaRTNEH  (  NAME  I 


& 


DATE  OF  BIRTH  . 


Legal  &\ 
General 


XlftlBEa  OF  CHILDREN  UNDERAGE  IB 


|  Wfe  may  (efephene  will  to  make  tun  (iui  die  inlbnuunn  yimi  have  requested  Ins  arrived  safety.  Now  ttd  then,  we  may  abn  tell  you  about  other  I 
products  or  scn-icca  offered  by  the  legal  &  General  Group  of  companies,  that  vre  befieve  may  be  of  interest  to  tou.  tf  von  would  prefer  nol  to 
I  receive  ihb  carefully  selected  information,  please  tick  here  □  g 
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Scots  MPs  sniped  at  each 
other  in  an  often  personal 
way.  George  Foulkes  (Lab. 
Carrick,  Cumnock  &  Doon 
Valley)  accused  SNP  members 
of  failing  to  pull  their  weight 
on  committees,  while  Salmond 
insisted  that  he  did  volunteer. 

Salmond  insisted  that  his 
party's  logic  was  consistent: 
their  MPs  never  voted  on 
specifically  English  matters. 


he  said:  “We  don’t  interfere  in 
English  business.”  There  fol¬ 
lowed  an  ill-tempered  dispute 
over  why,  in  that  case,  the  SNP 
had  voted  on  English  nursery 
school  provision . . . 

...  And  the  debate  splut¬ 
tered  angrily  on.  For  much  of 
the  time  it  took  the  aspect  of  an 
internal  dispute  between 
Soots,  with  English  MB  look¬ 
ing  on  with  ill-concealed 
amusement,  intervening  mis¬ 
chievously  to  stir  things  up. 
Labour's  front  bench  ap¬ 
peared  dismayed  and  irritat¬ 
ed.  Ann  Taylor,  the  Shadow 
Leader  of  the  House,  said  that 


DES JENSON 


AN  anonymous  telephone 
bidder  yesterday  paid 
£188.000  for  the  lordship  of 
the  manor  of  Wimbledon,  an 
ancient  title  which  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  tennis. 

Pointedly  sold  during  Wim¬ 
bledon  fortnight  and  with 
several  leading  players  in¬ 
cluding  Boris  Becker 
rumoured  to  be  among  the' 
would-be  purchasers,  the  title 
was  offered  by  Earl  Spencer, 
brother  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  to  help  pay  Tor  essen¬ 
tial  repairs  at  the  family  seat 
of  Al thorp,  Northampton¬ 
shire. 

The  price  —  £171,000  before 
buyer's  premium  and  more 
than  three  times  its  pre-sale 
estimate  —  far  exceeds  the 
previous  record  of  £110.000 
paid  by  an  American  for  the 
lordship  of  the  manor  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Lordships,  which  come 
with  no  money  or  lands,  and 
only  occasionally  the  most 
vestigial  feudal  rites,  are  now 
common  currency  at  auction 
as  die  aristocracy  unloads  its 
unwanted  baggage.  Wimble¬ 
don  was  sold  in  ten  minutes  of 
bidding  between  two  tele¬ 
phone  hopefuls  in  tiie  suitably 
manorial  setting  of  Stationers’ 
HalL  a  City  livery  company. 
Robert  Smith,  the  auctioneer, 
played  to  the  packed  house  by 
wearing  a  wing  collar. 

Bidding,  which  .  was  be¬ 
tween  two  agents,  opened  at 
£25.000,  and  climbed  some¬ 
times  in  £100  steps  and  some¬ 
times  in  thousands,  until,  the 
agent  in  the  brown  suit  on  the 
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Robert  Smith,  who  conducted  the  auction 


mobile  phone  gave  way  to  the 
man  in  a  black  suit  on  the 
terrestrial  phone.  Mr  Smith, 
who  also  represents  the  Ma¬ 
norial  Society  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  which  promotes  lord- 
ships  of  the  manor,  conceded 
afterwards  that  he  thought  it 
would  go  for  £100.000. 

The  lordship  of  Wimbledon 
dates  from  the  Domesday 
Book  of  1086.  It  was  seized  by 
Henry  VI f I  at  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries,  sold  to  a 
director  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  in  the  18th  century, 
and,  when  that  bubble  burst 
was  bought  by  Sarah  Chur- 
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Reporter  paid  high 
price  for  dedication 


By  Audrey  Magee.  Ireland  correspondent 


THE  award-winning  Irish 
journalist  shot  dead  in  Dublin 
yesterday  uncovered  some  of 
the  country's  most  notorious 
criminals. 

Veronica  Guerin.  33,  nick¬ 
named  most  of  her  subjects  as 
a  way  of  getting  around  the 
libel  laws.  By  using  names 
such  as  The  Monk  and  The 
Walrus,  she  was  able  to  go 
into  detail  about  the  men,  their 
families  and  their  finances. 

Most  of  her  work  concen¬ 
trated  on  Dublin  men  dealing 
in  drugs,  although  she  has 
written  on  the  IRA.  Last 
Sunday  she  <*vrote  that  a 
Dublin  IRA  member  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  robbery'  in  Ada  re. 
Co  Limerick,  in  which  the 
policeman  Jerry  McCabe  was 
shot  dead. 

Much  of  what  she  wrote 
landed  her  in  trouble.  Last 
December  she  was  shot  in  the 
right  thigh  by  a  masked  man 
who  called  at  her  cottage  in 
Cloughran.  Co  Dublin.  Gue¬ 
rin  and  detectives  believe  a 
Dublin  criminal  she  exposed 
was  responsible. 

Shors  were  fired  at  her 
house  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  and  last  year  she  was 
beaten  up  when  she  went  to 
interview  a  known  criminal  in 
Kill,  Co  Kildare.  She  persisted 
with  her  reports,  rejecting 


suggestions  that  she  was  a 
target.  “I  don't  feel  that  I  did 
anything  differently  to  what 
any  other  journalist  has 
done,"  she  said  shortly  after 
the  shooting  last  year. 

Numerous  death  threats 
have  been  made  lo  other 
Dublin  journalists,  including 
those  at  the  Irish  Times. 
Sunday  World  and  the  Star. 

Ms  Guerin  trained  as  an 
accountanL  She  entered  journ¬ 
alism  six  years  ago  after  a 
brief  period  as  a  researcher 
with  Fianna  Fail,  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  party.  She  worked  with 
the  Sunday  Business  Post  and 
the  Sunday  Tribune  before 
joining  the  Sunday  Indepen¬ 
dent.  She  seldom  worked  from 
the  newsroom,  preferring  in¬ 
stead  to  work  alone.  She  had  a 
good  working  relationship 
with  the  police. 

Sam  Smyth,  a  colleague, 
said  she  was  completely  dedi- 
rated.  “She  really,  really  en¬ 
joyed  her  work.  1  have  never 
seen  anybody  get  as  much  fun 
out  of  work." 

Last  year  she  was  awarded 
the  International  Press  Free¬ 
dom  Award  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  to  Protect 
Journalists.  She  was  married 
to  Graham  Turley,  a  construc¬ 
tion  worker.  They  had  one 
child,  Cathal,  aged  seven. 


SNP  behaviour  was 
"juvenile". 

Bui  nobody  challenged 
Salmond's  twice-made  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  participation  of 
English  MPs  in  Scottish  af¬ 
fairs  was  ~a  running  sore". 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  has 
been.  And  nobody  challenged 
the  logic  of  Salmond’s  con¬ 
junction  thar  if  English  MPs 
were  to  be  banned  from  Scot¬ 
tish  business,  then  Scots  MPs 
should  keep  out  of  English 
business. 

Under  the  Opposition's 
plans  for  a  devolved  Scottish 
Parliament  English  MPs  will 


be  banned  from  Scottish  busi¬ 
ness.  For  this  sketchwnter  the 
second  half  of  Mr  Salmond* 
conjunction  hung  in  the air.: 
Half  way  through  the  debate. 
Labour's  Tam  Datyell.  previ¬ 
ously  MP  for  West  Lothian;  ; 
(now  for  Linlithgow)  drifted 
in.  sat  down,  and  watched  . 

silently.  ,  .. 

Like  Banquo’s  ghost. 
Datyell.  whose  “West  Lothian 
Question"  —  Salmond’s  con¬ 
junction  —  helped  to  wreck  the. 
last  Labour  Government’s 
devolution  plans,  haunted  us: 
a  baleful  portent  of  things  to 
come. 


Portillo 
under  fire 
over  sale 
of  service 
quarters 


Competition 
to  rebuild 
bombed  city 


By  Michael  Evans 
and  Arthur  Leathley 


chflL  wife  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  wbo  left  it  to 
the  Spencer  family  in  1744. 

The  new  owner  of  the 
lordship  may  style  him  or 
herself  Lord  of  Wimbledon, 
or  Lord  of  die  Manor  of 
Wimbledon,  and  may  even 
put  the  title  in  his  or  her 
passport  But  he  or  she  owns 
nothing,  cannot  call  him  or 
herself  Lord,  cannot  expect  a 
seat  in  the  Lords,  cannot  wear 
ermine,  and  definitely  cannot 
expect  any  favours  from  the 
All  England  Club. 


MICHAEL  PORTILLO  was 
facing  one  of  his  toughest 
challenges  since  becoming  De¬ 
fence  Secretary  as  he  tried  to 
persuade  sceptical  Tory  back¬ 
benchers  yesterday  to  support 
his  plan  to  sell  60,000  service 
married  quarters. 

He  summoned  a  hastily 
arranged  press  conference  at 
the  Ministry  of  Defence  to 
explain  why  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  ro  continue  with  the 
sale,  despite  more  than  60 
Tory  MPs  signing  a  Commons 
motion  demanding  further 
consultation  with  service  fam¬ 
ilies  and  final  approval  from 
both  Houses. 

With  four  bids  already  in 
from  interested  consortiums 
and  the  decision  on  the  win¬ 
ning  bid  due  to  be  announced 
in  the  first  week  of  August,  Mr 
Portillo  made  it  clear  that  he 
could  not  afford  any  further 
delays.  He  conceded  that  a 
small  number  of  MPs  had 
“deep  reservations"  but 
claimed  that  most  of  the  65 
who  signed  a  critical  Com¬ 
mons  motion  had  done  so 
because  they  needed  further 
explanation. 

However,  fellow  ministers 
conceded  that  he  might  have 
to  water  down  the  proposals  to 
win  backbench  support.  One 
said:  “There’S  no  question  of 
dropping  it,  but  it  may  have  to 
be  more  attractive.”  One  op¬ 
tion  is  to  increase  the  amount 
being  spent  on  refurbishing 
and  improving  married  quar¬ 
ters  above  the  £100  million 
promised  by  John  Major  on 
Tuesday. 

More  than  a  dozen  MPS 
have  already  withdrawn  their 
names  from  the  Commons 
motion.  Some  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  do  so  after  being 
promised  a  Commons  debate. 

However,  hardline  Tory 
critics  of  the  scheme  insisted 
that  they  would  supixirt  the 
plans  only  if  there  was  full 
consultation  and  if  a  debate 
was  followed  by  a  formal  vote.  | 
They  criticised  Mr  Portillo  for 
caking  an  aggressive  stance 
after  he  said  it  would  be 
"irresponsible”  to  back  down. 

Government  sources  have 
suggested  that  the  campaign, 
backed  by  many  of  John 
Redwood’s  supporters,  is 
being  co-ordinated  by  the  for¬ 
mer  Cabinet  minister  in  an 
effort  to  embarrass  Mr 
Portillo.  Mr  Redwood  has 
dismissed  the  suggestion. 

Mr  Portillo  said  that  the 
£1.6  billion  expected  from  the 
sale  had  been  taken  into 
account  as  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  's  overall  financial  strate¬ 
gy.  Apart  from  the  damage  an 
aborted  sale  would  do  to  the 
Chancellor's  ability  to  intro¬ 
duce  tax  cuts  before  the  gener¬ 
al  election,  MoD  sources  said 
there  were  fears  that  impend¬ 
ing  procurement  contracts  i 
could  be  affected. 

A  series  of  defence  orders  I 
are  due  to  be  announced  over  i 
the  next  few  weeks.  They  j 
include  a  £650  million  con-  1 
tract  for  an  air-launched  con-  | 
ventionally  armed  stand-off  i 
missile  and  a  £725  million  I 
anti-armour  weapon.  I 


Tube  strike  could 
cause  standstill 


Renewed  hope  in 
postal  dispute 


A  second  postal  strike  will  go 
ahead  •from  noon  today  but 
hopes  of  resolving  the  dispute 
were  raised  yesterday  when 
union  leaders  derided  against 
calling  further  walkouts. 

Alan  Johnson,  joint  general 
secretary  of  the  Communica¬ 
tion  Workers  Union,  said  he 
hoped  a  period  of  cahn  reflec¬ 
tion  would  allow  a  settlement . 
to.  be  achieved.  He  said 
negotiations  With  the  Royal 
Mail  earlier  this  week  had 
been  useful. 


Mental  patients 
increase  by  half 


The  number  of  people  comn 
pulsorily  admitted  to  psychi¬ 
atric  hospital  over  the  past 
five  years  has  risen  by  55  per 
cent.  Government  figures 
showed  yesterday.  There  was 
also  a  29  per  cent  rise  in 
voluntary  admissions  and  a 
three-fold  rise  for  private 
mental  nursing  homes. 

The  Department  of  Health 
statistics  showed  the  number 
of  formal  admissions  to  all 
facilities  rose  from  17,400  in 
1989-90  to  27.100  in  1994-95. 


Airline  collapse 
blamed  on  media 


Excalibur  Airways,  the  char¬ 
ter  airline  whose  passengers 
refused  to  fiy  to  Florida  this 
week  on  a  23-year-old  DC-10 
delayed  by  a  series  of  techni¬ 
cal  problems,  went  into  liqui¬ 
dation  last  night 
Liquidators  Deloitte  and 
Touche  blamed  “sensation¬ 
alised  media  coverage"  of  the 
delays  for  the  collapse,  which 
has  stranded  hundreds  of 
passengers  who  were  due  to 
By  out  today. 

Travel,  pages  22, 23 


More  primary  pupils  in  big  classes 


By  David  Charter 

EDUCATION  CORRESPONDENT 


ALMOST  a  third  of  primary 
school  pupils  are  being  taught 
in  classes  of  over  30  after  a  big 
increase  in  sizes  over  last  year. 

Twenty  per  cent  more  child¬ 
ren  are  in  groups  bigger  than 
35.  while  the  number  in  class¬ 
es  of  31  or  more  has  risen  by  9 
per  cent  to  1 3b  million,  ac¬ 
cording  to  government  figures 
disclosed  yesterday. 

Teachers  claimed  the  fig¬ 
ures  showed  the  impact  of  the 
Government’s  squeeze  on 
local  authority  budgets  in 
recent  years.  A  survey  for  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers 
showed  9,000  teachers  were 
made  redundant  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  term  last  year. 

In  secondary  schools,  the 
number  of  students  in  classes 


of  31  or  more  rose  by  17  per 
cent  to  234.SOO.  while  those  in 
groups  of  36  or  more  fell  from 
4300  to  3,400,  acccording  to 
the  1996  provisional  figures 
for  England  published  by  ihe 
Department  for  Education 
and  Employment. 

Doug  McAvoy.  general  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  NUT.  said:  "This 
is  the  sixth  year  running  that 
class  sizes  have  deteriorated. 
This  Government  cannot 
claim  it  is  interested  in  stan¬ 
dards  white  it  reduces  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  every  child  by 
allowing  this  situation  to 
worsen."  Education  was  not 
bring  properly  funded. 

A  spokesman  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  echoed  the  views  of 
Chris  Wood  head,  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools,  who  said 
earlier  this  year  that  class  size 
had  little  impact  on  the  quality 


of  education.  The  spokesman 
added:  “Tiie  number  of  prima¬ 
ry  school  children  in  classes 
over  35  is  90.000  lower  rhan  in 
1979.  There  are  less  very  small 
classes  now  which  has  kept 
down  the  average  in  the  past." 

He  S3  id  several  factors  ac¬ 
counted  for  recent  rises,  in¬ 
cluding  local  authority 
decisions  on  how  to  split 
funding  between  primary  and 
secondary  schools  and  parents 
sending  their  children  to  pap- 
ular  schools. 

The  figures  show  ihc  per¬ 
centage  of  all  primary  school 
children  in  classes  of  31  or 
above  rose  from  26.1  in  1986  to 
31.8  this  year.  The  average 
primary  class  size  is  now  27.3 
children,  compared  with  25.5 
in  1986. 

The  average  secondary 
school  class  size  has  remained 


fairly  static  over  ten  years, 
rising  slightly  from  20,6  to  2l.fr 
pupils.  Although  the  number 
of  secondary  pupils  in  large 
classes  has  shown  an  annual 
rise,  it  is  three-quarters  of  the 
total  in  1986. 
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Ideas  for  rebuilding  Man¬ 
chester  city  centre  are  to  be 
thrown  open  to  an  Interna¬ 
tional  competition,  Michad 
Heseltine  said  yesterday.  The 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  on  a 
visit  to  see  the  extent  of  die 
damage,  said  the  IRA  bomb 
.  had  produced  a  "perhaps 
unique"  chance  to  bofld  a  dty 
for  the  21st  century. 

After  touring  the  shattered: 
shopping  and  business  centre 
and  talking  to  dvic  leaders, 
Mr  Heseltine  fold  a  news, 
conference:  "There  will  be  an 
international  competition  to 
provide-a  range  of  ideas  for 
an  innovative  concept  and  I 
have  agreed  that  we  in  central 
government  will  help  to  fi- 
nance  that  competition.” 


on  i 
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Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
London  commuters  face  dis¬ 
rupted  journeys  (o  work  today 
as  striking  Underground 
train  drivers  threaten  to  bring 
the  network  to  a  standstill. 

A  one-day  stoppage  by 
2.000  Aslef  drivers  could  in¬ 
flict  the  worst  transport  dis¬ 
ruption  on  the  capital  for 
seven  years,  although  Uoodoa 
Transport  hopes  to  run  sc 
limited  service.  Aslef  union' 
leaders  ordered  the  action  in  a 
dispute  about  working  hours. 
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On  proceedings  started 
after  June  this  year,  there  ^ 
are  important  changes.  Iv 
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Parkhurst  escape  ‘was  intended  to  embarrass  Howard’ 


By  Lin  Jlnkins 

THE  escape  of  three  convicted 
murderers  from  Parkhursi  jail  Iasi 
year  was  intended  to  cause  maxi¬ 
mum  embarrassment  lo  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secreiary.  a 
court  was  told  yesterday. 

The  prosecution  said  that  Keith 
Rose.  46.  jailed  for  life  in  1991. 
claimed  later  that,  once  out.  he 
intended  to  publicise  his  campaign 
against  Mr  Howard's  decision  to 
increase  the  amount  of  rime  he 


would  have  in  spend  in  jail.  Rose 
had  added  that  the  IRA  breakout 
from  Whiiemuor  four  months  earli¬ 
er  was  his  inspiration.  The  three 
prisoners  identified  and  exploited 
weaknesses  in  security,  making  a 
duplicate  pass  key  and  a  ladder 
without  being  detected. 

Rose  and  Anthony  Rudger,  46. 
jailed  for  life  for  murder  by  the  Old 
Bailey  in  MW.  deny  breaking  out  of 
Parkhurst  in  January  1995.  They 
claim  they  acted  only  after  the 
Government  changed  the  rules  and 


lengthened  their  sentences.  Rodger 
suffered  port-traumatic  stress  disor¬ 
der  and  contemplated  suicide  after 
his  12-year  larrif  was  increased  to 

17.  Rose  learnt  that  instead  of 
serving  a  minimum  of  17  years,  he 
would  never  be  released. 

Anthony  Davis,  for  the  prosecut¬ 
ing.  at  Woolwich  Crown  Court, 
southeast  London,  said  ihui  Rodger. 
Rose  and  a  third  inmate.  Matthew 
Williams,  all  of  whom  were  on  D- 
wing.  plorted  for  weeks  before  their 
escape  on  January  X  For  five  days 


they  evaded  capture  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  failed  to  start  two  light 
aircraft  at  Sundown  airfield  and  flee 
the  island.  Most  of  their  time  on  the 
run  was  spent  in  a  dilapidated 
gazebo  in  a  garden  in  Ryde. 

Mr  Davis  said  that  Rose  and 
Williams  had  already  made  a 
duplicate  key  when  they  ap¬ 
proached  Rodger,  a  good  welder,  to 
make  the  ladder  in  the  vocational 
training  centre.  On  the  evening  of 
the  escape  the  three  were  among  31 
prisoners  attending  a  gym  session. 


Others  at  the  session  “were  obvious¬ 
ly  and  clearly  obstructive"  to  prison 
officers  and  were  slow  to  leave.  Mr 
Davis  said.  The  three  had  rime  to 
unlock  the  rear  door  and  enter  the 
workshop,  where  the  ladder  had 
been  hidden.  They  cut  a  hole  in  the 
interior  fence  and  used  the  ladder  to 
scale  the  14ft  outer  wall. 

They  were  caught  after  being 
spotted  by  Chris  Jones,  an  off-duty 
prison  officer,  who  recognised  the 
walk  of  one  of  the  men. 

Adrian  Fulford,  QC,  defending 


Rodger,  said  that  he  suffered  from 
post-traumatic  stress  disorder  and 
only  the  prospect  of  escape  stopped 
him  committing  suicide.  The  disor¬ 
der  had  been  caused  by  Mr  How¬ 
ard's  decision  ro  increase  the  tariff 
on  his  sentence. 

Roger  Price,  defending  Rose,  said 
he  learnt  in  1994  that  his  tariff  had 
been  superseded  and  a  derision 
taken  that  he  should  never  be 
released.  "His  defence  is  that  he 
acted  os  a  result  of  duress  of  circum¬ 
stances."  The  trial  continues. 


Family  of  victim  says  manslaughter  verdict  undervalues  life  of  promising  young  officer 


Jury  finds  police 
killer  not  guilty 
on  murder  charge 


MATTHEW  GARDNER 


By  Stewart Tenoler 
and  Emma  Wilkins 

THE  family  of  a  trainee  police 
officer  whose  career  was  cut 
short  by  a  Jamaican  gunman 
yesterday  expressed  outrage 
that  his  killer  was  found  not 
guilty  of  murder. 

PC  Phillip  Walters,  a  28- 
year-old  probationer,  was  shot 
through  the  heart  by  Ray  Lee 
after  being  called  to  investi¬ 
gate  a  “domestic  incident"  at  a 
house  in  Ilford.  Essex. 

Lee.  30.  a  suspected  member 
of  a  Yardie  drugs  gang  whose 
true  identity  remains  hidden 
behind  a  string  of  aliases,  was 
found  guilty  of  the  man¬ 
slaughter  of  PC  Walters  by  the 
jury 'at  the  Old  Bailey.  He  was 
cleared  of  murder.  He  had 
claimed  in  his  defence  that  his 
Smith  and  Wesson  revolver 
had  gone  off  inadvertently 
during  a  struggle  with  PC 
Wallers  and  his  partner  PC 
Derek  Shepherd,  35. 

After  Lee  was  jailed  for  a 
total  of  18  years  by  Judge 
Goddard,  the  victim's  family 
and  friends  condemned  the  10- 
2  majority  verdict  Helen 
Rossiter,  his  girlfriend,  said 
that  if  she  had  been  a  police 
officer  she  would  have  re¬ 
signed  in  disgust  at  the  jury’s 
verdict. 

“Philip  was  a  very  brave 
person  and  he  was  totally 
devoted  to  his  job  as  a  police¬ 
man.”  She  felt  that  his  life  had 
been  undervalued  in  the  judi¬ 
cial  process.  “I  don’t  think  any 
jf  member  of  the  public  should 
expect  an  answer  to  a  distress 


I 

PC  Phillip  Walters 
with  Helen  Rossiter 

call  if  they  place  such  a 
disgustingly  low  value  on 
police  officers’  lives."  His 
rather  Cblin  called  for  the 
routine  use  of  body  armour  for 
officers  on  patrol  but  said  his 
son  opposed  the  arming  of  the 
police. 

PC  Walters  was  one  of  four 
officers  called  to  the  incident 
in  Empress  Avenue.  Ilford,  by 
a  neighbour  who  had  heard 
shouts  and  screams  from  a 
nearby  flaL  Lee.  who  had  been 
hired  to  beat  up  one  of  its 
occupants,  was  confronted  in 
the  street  as  he  tried  to  run  off. 
Neither  officer  had  any  idea 
their  adversary  was  armed. 

PC  Shepherd  moved  in  to 
arrest  Lee  while  PC  Walters 


stood  by  ready  to  handcuff 
him  once  he  had  been  brought 
under  control.  Lee  resisted 
and  there  was  a  struggle 
between  the  pair  during  which 
Lee’s  gun  was  fired  twice.  One 
bullet  grazed  PC  Shepherd's 
knee  and  then  hil  PC  Walters 
in  the  chest.  A  second  shot 
gave  PC  Shepherd  a  flesh 
wound. 

PC  Shepherd  told  the  court: 
“1  just  saw  a  flash  and  heard  a 
bang  and  saw  sparks.  1  felt  a 
burning  sensation  in  my  right 
knee  and  thought  he  had  shot 
me.  I  saw  PC  Walters  was 
holding  his  chest." 

After  the  second  shot,  the 
officer  managed  to  get  his 
hand  on  the  gun.  He  said:  "He 
had  fired  twice  already,  so  I 
managed  to  get  my  hand  on 
the  hammer.  1  tried  to  take  his 
finger  off  the  trigger  with  my 
index  finger  but  I  did  not 
succeed." 

But  Peter  Feinberg.  QC 
defending  Lee.  suggested  that 
PC  Shepherd  had  blocked  out 
the  “tragedy"  and  that  it  was 
he  who  actually  pulled  the 
trigger.  Mr  Feinberg  said:  “It 
was  your  firing  of  that  gun 
which  caused  the  death  of  PC 
Walters." 

PC  Shepherd  replied:  “I  am 
positive  I  did  not" 

After  his  arrest  Lee  was 
found  to  have  seven  identities 
and  three  passports.  He 
daimed  to  be  born  in  Trinidad 
but  is  thought  to  have  come 
from  Jamaica  and  to  have 
entered  Britain  illegally  two 
years  ago.  He  showed  no 
emotion  as  he  was  sentenced 
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Ft  Walters'  father  Colin  and  his  half-sister  Laura  at  the  press  inference  yesterday  where  he^ttacked  th^  sentence 


to  eight  years  for  charges 
relating  to  the  incident  inside 
the  house  and  ten  years  for  the 
manslaughter  of  PC  Walters. 
After  his  release,  Lee  will  be 
deported. 

His  victim  was  a  promising 
probationary  policeman  who 
was  a  former  flight  supervisor 
with  British  Midland.  PC 
Walters,  from  Hertfordshire, 
had  joined  the  Metropolitan 
Police  18  months  earlier  and 
won  the  police  training 
school’s  baton  of  honour  as  the 
outstanding  graduate  of  his 
year.  A  martial  arts  expert,  he 
had  previously  arrested  a 
robber  knowing  a  gun  had 
been  used  in  the  crime. 

"After  his  death  Sir  Paul 
Condon.  Commissioner  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police ,  said  the 
officer  had  been  “one  of  life’s 
achievers”. 


Case  of  the  jury  from  hell 


By  Stewart  Tendler 
CRIME  CORRESPONDENT  - 

OLD  Bailey  officials  and  law¬ 
yers  greeted  the  end  of  the 
second  Ray  Lee  trial  yester¬ 
day  with  relief.  They  remem¬ 
ber  the  collapse  of  the  first 
trial  and  the  six  men  and  six 
women  nicknamed  "the  jury 
from  hell". 

The  jury,  drawn  from  east 
London  and  the  Catfoxd  area 
of  south  London,  earned  the 
tide  after  a  series  of  incidents 
which  led  Judge  Michael 
Coombe.  65,  to  remark  he  had 
never  experienced  anything 
similar  in  a  lifetime  at  the  Bar 
and  on  the  bench. 

Two  jurors  were  reported  to 


be  embracing  outside  the 
court  but  die  real  problems 
began  once  the  jury  retired. 
First  there  was  a  dispute 
about  smoking  in  the  jury 
room.  On  the  third  day,  the 
court  discovered  the  jury  had 
yet  to  complete  reviewing  the 
evidence.  A.  series  of  anony¬ 
mous  notes  revealed  that  one 
juror  would  not  listen  to  the 
arguments  of  the  others. 
Another  refused  to  stay  In  the 
jury  room  with  the 
complainant 

Judge  Coombe  told  them  no 
juror  could  refuse  to  take  part. 
After  three-quarters  of  ad 
hour  the  foreman  came  bade 
to  report  most  of  the  jury 
could  continue  but  someone 


was  still  undecided.  Later  the 
jury  announced  that  they 
could  continue  but  one  need¬ 
ed  to  see  a  doctor  and  another 
needed  a  prescription.  The 
judge  said  the  jury  could  have 
the  rest  of  the  day  off  but 
eventually  they  announced 
they  could  continue.  As  they 
prepared  to  finish  for  the  day, 
however,  they  asked  to  be  sent 
to  a  hotel  with  a  gymnasium. 

On  the  fourth  day  Judge 
Coombe  gave  the  juiy  a 
majority  direction  to  by  to 
break  the  deadlock.  One 
young  juror  fainted.  After  five 
days,  the  foreman  announced 
that  his  coDeagues  were  com¬ 
pletely  divided  and  the  jury 
was  dismissed. 


Hamilton 
‘sexually 
abused 
boy,  12, 
on  boat’ 

By  Gillian  Bowditch 

SCOTLAND  CORRESPONDENT 

THE  first  claim  that  the 
gunman  Thomas  Hamilton 
sexually  abused  a  young  boy 
came  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
the  Dunblane  inquiry  yester¬ 
day  when  an  anonymous  wit¬ 
ness  statement  alleging  an 
3nack  by  Hamilton  was" read 
to  Lord  Cullen. 

In  it  a  man  told  how.  as  a 
twelve-year-old  schoolboy,  he 
was  abused  on  Hamilton's 
boat  on  Loch  Lomond  during 
a  ten-day  trip  with  about  sev  en 
other  boys.  The  witness  said 
Hamilton  summoned  him  to 
his  cabin  and  sexually  abused 
him  one  night  os  he  [ay 
"frozen  with  fear". 

Before  the  statement  was 
read,  Ian  Bonomy.  QC,  senior 
Crown  counsel  who  is  leading 
the  evidence,  said  that  details 
of  the  statement  could  not  be 
corroborated.  The  man  who 
made  it  had  a  conviction  for  a 
serious  crime  of  dishonesty’,  he 
said. 

The  man  said  he  attended 
the  Rovers  Group  run  by  the 
kilter  in  Bannockburn,  Stir¬ 
ling.  In  the  summer  a  trip  was 
organised  to  Loch  Lomond  for 
about  eight  boys.  He  had  been 
particularly  frightened  on  the 
trip  when  Hamilton  had 
thrown  boys  off  the  boat  with 
a  rope  tied  round  them.  He 
had  pretended  to  be  ill  and 
stayed  in  his  cabin. 

“That  night  1  was  told  to 
report  to  Hamilton’s  cabin.  I 
only  had  on  my  underpants. 
He  had  a  sort  of  telescopic 
pointer  device  he  used  to  point 
at  a  map  or  a  chart  and  he  was 
pointing  it  at  me  and  he  told 
me  I’d  better  behave. 

"He  began  to  touch  me 
between  my  legs  and  my 
private  parts  and  I  was  very 
scared.  1  started  to  cry.  He  told 
me  to  stop  crying  or  I  would  be 
hit  with  die  pointer." 

The  man  said  he  was 
ordered  to  lie  face  down  on  the 
bed  by  Hamilton  who  was 
dressed  only  in  shorts.  It  was 
then  that  the  attack  took  place. 
Afterwards  he  was  allowed  to 

e°- 

“It  has  affected  me  badly 
and  has  always  troubled  me," 
he  said.  The  next  day  he 
phoned  his  mother  and  asked 
to  come  home  saying  he  was 
homesick.  He  did  not  tell  her 
about  the  attack. 


Father  seeks  fresh 
inquiry  into  deaths 


THE  father  of  a  young  soldier 
killed  along  with  two  col¬ 
leagues  in  Bosnia  demanded 
yesterday  a  fresh  inquiry  into 
their  deaths  after  an  inquest 
jury  disagreed  with  the  find¬ 
ings  of  an  Army  inquiry. 

The  three  men  died  when 
their  Saxon  armoured  person¬ 
nel  carrier  rolled  out  of  control 
on  a  narrow  track  and  tum¬ 
bled  down  the  side  of  a 
mountain.  Privates  Christo¬ 
pher  Turner,  Philip  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Martin  Dowdell 
were  serving  in  the  Royal 

Gloucestershire,  Berkshire 
and  Wiltshire  Regiment  as 
part  of  the  British  peacekeep¬ 
ing  force  guarding  the  Mus¬ 
lim  enclave  at  Goradze. 


A  jury  returned  verdicts  of 
accidental  death  at  an  inquest 
in  Salisbury.  An  Army  board 
of  inquiry  had  recorded  the 
cause  of  the  accident  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1994  as  driver  error. 

However,  the  inquest  jury 
foreman  told  David  Masters, 
the  Wiltshire  coroner  "We 
didn't  consider  the  driving 
skills  of  Private  Dowdell  to  be 
in  any  way  inadequate.” 

Geoffrey  Armstrong,  father 
of  Phillip,  said  after  the  hear¬ 
ing:  "The  verdict  was  predict¬ 
able  ...  But  we  feel  the  vehicle 
they  were  using  was  inappro¬ 
priate."  He  said  he  would  be 
trying  to  have  the  internal 
board  of  inquiry  either  re¬ 
opened  or  reconvened. 


French  port  censured  over 
beaching  of  Channel  ferry 

By  Jonathan  Prynn,  transport  correspondent 


Official’s  snap  decision 
saves  Prince’s  blushes 

By  Nicholas  Watt,  chief  Ireland  correspondent 


A  CHANNEL  ferry  that 
beached  near  Calais  with  250 
passengers  and  crew  oo 
board  was  forced  to  wait  dose 
to  the  shore  in  gate-force 
winds  after  being  given  inade¬ 
quate  instructions  by  the 
French  harbour  authorities. 

The  offida]  investigation 
into  the  grounding  of  the 
Siena  Challenger  last  Sep¬ 
tember  blamed  slack  moni¬ 
toring  of  ship  movements  at 
Calais  and  poor  navigation  by 
the  ship’s  officers.  The  vessel 
was  left  stranded  at  Bferiot- 
Plage  for  22  hours  before 
bang  rescued  by  tugs  without 


injuries.  The  report  from  die 
Government's  Marine  Acci¬ 
dent  Investigation  Branch 
criticised  the  "lax  attitude  to 
fundamental  navigational 
practice”  by  the  ship’s  officers, 
who  had  allowed  the  vessel  to 
veer  too  dose  to  the  shore. 

However,  the  accident 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
Calais  authorities  had  given 
dearer  instructions  to  the 
bridge.  Officers  were  only  told 
that  another  ferry,  the  Pride 
of  Burgundy,  was  about  the 
leave  harbour  as  they  made 
their  final  approach. 

As  a  result,  the  Siena  Chal¬ 


lenger  was  forced  to  wait  for 
17  minutes  outside  the  har¬ 
bour  in  a  force-eight  north¬ 
easterly  gale  which  blew  it 
onto  the  beach. 

The  report  urged  the 
French  Government  to  im¬ 
prove  surveillance  of  ships  at 
Calais.  "Because  the  number 
of  ferry  movements  is  expect¬ 
ed  u>  increase  from  its  present 
level  of  50  to,  maybe,  as  many 
as  78  a  day  in  1996,  it  is 
considered  important  that  Ca¬ 
lais  Port  Authority  develops 
the  potential  to  direct  all 
traffic  more  positively  than  at 
present.”  it  said. 


A  CAREFULLY  choreo¬ 
graphed  photograph  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  standing  on 
the  Giant's  Causeway  as  the 
Royal  Yacht  Britannia 
steamed  past  was  rescued 
from  disaster  yesterday  by  a 
quick-witted  member  of  his 
staff.  Weeks  of  planning  to 
provide  tourism  chiefs  with 
the  picture  of  their  dreams 
were  nearly  thrown  away 
when  the  Prince’S  late  arrival 
meant  that  Britannia  had 
sailed  by  before  he  arrived. 

Nervous  members  of  the 
Prince’s  staff  watched  help¬ 
lessly  from  the  shore  as  the 


crew  of  the  Britannia,  accom¬ 
panied  by  her  escort  ship 
HMS  Glasgow,  sailed  past  the 
Causeway  from  west  Co  east, 
unaware  that  the  Prince  was 
behind  schedule. 

As  local  dignitaries  kicked 
their  heels  on  the  Causeway,  a 
member  of  his  staff  frantically 
tried  to  contact  the  crew  on  his 
mobile  telephone.  The  official 
eventually  alerted  the  ship, 
which  managed  to  turn  round 
and  sail  back  just  in  time. 
Britannia  and  HMS  Glasgow 
duly  sailed  past  the  Causeway 
from  east  to  west  as  the  Prince 
settled  into  the  Causeway’s 


“Wishing  Chair*.  "Thank 
God  for  my  mobile."  the 
official  said  after  scores  of 
photographers  recorded  the 
historic  moment. 

The  Prince  was  fascinated 
by  the  extraordinary  rock 
formation,  which  has  been 
declared  a  World  Heritage 
She,  as  he  dambered  over  the 
six-sided  basalt  columns. 

The  Prince  then  followed 
tradition  by  wiggling  as  he 
made  a  wish  in  the  "Wishing 
Chair",  a  natural  formation 
on  the  rocks. 

Photograph,  page  24 
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The  other  addition  to  the  Peugeot  306 
fleet  is  the  “Spinnaker.” 

You’ll  enjoy  its  electric  sunroof  and  electric 
front  windows  when  the  sun’s  over  the  yard¬ 
arm.  But  the  power  assisted  steering  means 
you’ll  never  break  into  a  sweat. 

Another  five  door  model,  the  “Spinnaker” 
offers  a  choice  of  1.6  litre  petrol,  or  1.9  litre 
turbo  diesel  power. 

Like  the  “Genoa;’  the  “Spinnaker* ’  features 
unique  badging  and  comes  in  stunning  Tropical 
green  or  Sigma  blue  metallic  paint. 

For  further  information  on  the  306 
Summer  Specials  call  0345  306  306'  now  or 
visit  your  local  Peugeot  dealer. 

You  don’t  want  to  miss  the  boat,  do  you? 


This  summer,  Peugeot  launch  two  new 
306  specials  with  enough  supplements  to 
make  them  the  package  deals  of  the  year. 

The  “Genoa”  and  “Spinnaker”  combine 
a  maritime  flavour  with  a  vast  amount  of 
added  value  that  includes  delivery,  number 
plates  and  six  months  road  fund  licence. 

Drive -away  prices”  for  both  have  hit 
the  deck. 

The  “Genoa”  is  priced  at  £10,795;  while 
the  “Spinnaker”  is  available  from  just  £11,895.' 

With  five  doors  and  a  IA  litre  engine,  the 
Genoa”  has  plenty  of  extras  to  go  overboard 
about.  There’s  a  tilting  glass  sunroof,  *plip* 
central  locking,  power  steering  and  body 
colour  bumper  skirts. 


the  drive  of  your  life 

PRICE  BASED  ON  305  GENOA  1.4  LITRE  S  DOOR  PETROL  MODEL.  fPRICE  BASED  ON  30€  SPINNAKER  1.6  LITRE  5  DOOR  PETROL  MODEL.  ttORIVE  AWAY  OFFER  INCLUDES  DELIVERY.  NUMBER  PLATES  AND  6  MONTHS  ROAD  FUND  LICENCE.  OFFER  APPLIES  FROM  1.8.96  TO  30.8.96.  *CALLS  CHARGED  AT  LOCAL  RATE. 
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Little  girl 
‘murdered 
at  end  of  a 
perfect  day’ 


By  Kate  Alderson 


A  GIRL  aged  seven,  abducted 
from  a  rent  in  her  uncle's 
garden  after  spending  a  per¬ 
fect  summer's  day  with  her 
family,  was  murdered  in  a 
crime  "which  almost  defies 
ladief".  a  cuurt  was  told 
yesterday. 

Sophie  Hook  had  travelled 
with  her  family  to  Uandudno 
in  North  Wales  last  July  to 
celebrate  her  cousin’s  ninth 
birthday  with  a  family  barbe¬ 
cue.  games  of  charades  and  a 
camp  fire. 

Chester  Crown  Court  was 
told  that  a  "glorious  hot  sum¬ 
mer's  day"  ended  with  Sophie 
camping  with  her  sister  and 
cousin  in  tile  fenced  back 
garden  of  her  uncle  Danny 
Jones's  house.  Gerard  Elias. 
QC.  for  the  prosecution,  said 
the  small  girl  —  she  was  4ft  lin 
tall  —  had  senled  down  for  the 
night  in  her  sleeping  bag 
when  Howard  Hughes  stole 
into  the  tent  and  look  her. 

The  31-year-old  unemployed 
gardener  strangled  her  and 
'  threw  her  body  in  the  sea.  Mr 
Elias  said.  Mr  Hughes,  a 
single  man  who  lived  with  his 
mother  in  Colwyn  Bay,  denies 
raping  and  murdering  die 
child  in  the  early  hours  of 
Sunday.  July  30. 

‘Mr  Elias  said:  "These  atroc¬ 
ities  reveal  a  depth  of  wicked¬ 
ness  and  depravity  and 
whoever  perpetrated  them  al¬ 
most  defies  belief." 

The  court  was  told  that 
Sophie's  cousin  had  been  giv¬ 
en  a  tent  for  his  binhday  by 
his  grandparents  and.  during 
the  Saturday  afternoon  the 
tent  was  put  up  in  the  large 
garden.  “Once  erected  the 
children  were  full  of  it"  Mr 
Elias  said.  They  pestered  their 


Sophie:  taken  from  tent 


parents  until  they  agreed  that 
they  could  sleep  in  it  that 
night.  "It  seemed  the  end  of  a 
perfect  family  day." 

During  that  afternoon, 
while  the  children  were  play¬ 
ing  in  the  garden.  Mr  Hughes 
had  been  seen  hovering  on  the 
other  side  of  Ihe  fence  on  a 
bridle  path  a  few  yards  away, 
listening  to  iheir  chaner.  In 
their  innoccnLplay  these  child¬ 
ren,  wearing  little  or  nothing, 
had  made  targets  for  his 
depravity. 

Later  that  evening,  Mr 
Hughes  had  returned  to  Uan¬ 
dudno  and  allegedly  tried  to 
abduct  another  seven-year-old 
girl  who  was  playing  less  than 
four  minutes'  cycle  ride  from 
the  Jones's  garden. 

At  about  12.45am  on  the 
night  of  the  attack  Mr  Jones 
had  checked  on  the  three 
children  and  zipped  up  the 
tent  He  had  gone  to  bed 
leaving  the  patio  door  open 
and  the  garden  gate  bolted. 

Mr  Elias  said  Mr  Hughes 
took  Sophie  between  1.30  and 
230am.  He  had  kept  Sophie 
from  calling  out  by  placing  his 
hand  over  her  mouth  as  he 
took  her  from  the  garden. 

•It  was  then  that  Mr  Hughes 
raped  and  murdered  Sophie. 
Mr  Elias  said.  Her  deathihad 
been  caused  by  manual'stran- 
guladon.  Her  clothes  had  been 
taken  off.  Her  body  had  been 
washed  up  on  the  shore  and 
found  by  a  passer-by  shortly 
after  7am.  She  had  been 
violently  assaulted  and  suf¬ 
fered  broken  arm  and  exten¬ 
sive  bruising. 

Mr  Hughes  had  denied  any 
invdvment  in  the'  murder 
during  five  days  of  question¬ 
ing  in  police  custody.  Mr  Elias 
said  that  Mr  Hughes's  father, 
Gerald,  a  successful  business¬ 
man.  then  visited  his  son  and 
Mr  Hughes  subsequently  con¬ 
fessed  the  murder  to  him  and 
told  him  where  her  clothing 
could  be  found.  ■ 

During  a  search  of  Mr 
Hughes's  home,  a  collection  of 
children’s  underwear  had 
been  found  in  a  stone,  wall -ip 
the  garden.  "The  defendant 
had  an  obsession  with  sex 
With  children,"  Mr  Elias  said. 
"He  had  an  intention  and  a 
determination  at  this  time  to 
carry  his  fantasy  into  reality." 
The  trial  continues. 


Abandoned  cuddly 
toy  was  first  due 


By  Kate  Alderson 


JULIE  HOOK.  35,  Sophie's 
mother,  said  in  a  written 
police  statement  read  out  in 
court  yesterday:  “The  sight  of 
'Blankies'.  Sophie’s  cuddly  toy 
in  the  tent,  was  rhe  first  real 
evidence  she  had  gone  miss¬ 
ing.  She  never  went  anywhere 
without  it."  ■ 

She  described  how  the  cous¬ 
ins  had  been  very  close  and 
reeularly  contacted  each  other 
by  telephone  and  visiied  one 
another's  homes  regularly.  I 
would  describe  them  as  good 
friends.  On  occasion  we  would 
have  sleepovers.  swapping  the 
Children  around- 
-"Both  families  had  planned 
to  meet  on  Sunday  (the  day 
Sophie's  body  was  found}  in 
Chester  ro  see  a  Barman 
movie.  Sophie  and  her  sister 
had  identical  Wimuethe  POoh 
niahries  and  Sophie  wouldn't 
o0“  anywhere  without  Blan¬ 
kies'.  Because  it  was  such  a 
lovely  day  Sophie  rook  her 
clothes  off  and  was  running 
around  wearing  just  her 
knickers.  1  went  at  about  4pm 
after  they  cut  the  buihday 
cake  and  sung  Happy  Birth¬ 
day.  The  children  waved 

§°Mrs  Hook  and  her  husband 


Chris  received  a  phone  call  the 
next  morning  saying  Sophie 
was  missing.  They  drove  to 
Uandudno  and  after  confer¬ 
ring  with  police  identified 
rheir  daughter’s  body. 

Mr  Hook,  38.  said  he  often 
warned  his  children  about  go¬ 
ing  with  strangers:  “We  instil¬ 
led  in  Sophie  how  she  must 
not  go  with  strangers.  She  was 
wary  of  people  she  did  nor 
know  and  I  can’t  believe  she 
would  willingly  go  away  from 
Danny's  house,  let  alone  from 
the  garden.  She  was  a  healthy 
child  with  no  medical  prob¬ 
lems.  She  had  never  wandered 
away  or  become  separated 
from  us  in  the  past" 

Danny  Jones,  Sophie's  un¬ 
cle.  said  of  his  niece's  last 
afternoon:  “She  had  been  en¬ 
joying  herself,  playing  cha¬ 
rades.  They  were  more  like 
brothers  and  sisters  than  cous¬ 
ins.  Sophie  was  just  a  typical 
•seven-year-old  excited  about 
camping  out.  My  son  had 
come  back  in  the  house  i  be¬ 
cause  the  others  had  fright¬ 
ened  him  talking  about 
ghosts." 

None  of  Sophie's  relatives 
was  in  court  to  hear  the 
opening  day  of  evidence. 


Broadcasters  chided 
after ‘freak  shows’ 

_  _ _ _ *NDRA  FREAN,  MEDIA  CORRESPONDENT 

published  today  and  will 
raise  the  matter  with  broad¬ 
casters  next  month  when  It 
publishes  its  annual  report. 

One  ruling  was  against 
Vanessa.  nVs  mid-after¬ 
noon  chat  show  presented 
by  Vanessa  Feltz.'  which 
featured  a  16-montiw»ld 
baby  suffering  from  a  con¬ 
dition  known  as  premature 
sexual  maturation.  The 
council  said  it  was  uneasy 
about  the  display  of  young 
children  in  a  talk  show  with 
a  live  studio  audience,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  case  centring 
on  intimate  details. 
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Drugs  girl  freed 
at  cost  of  £40,000 

From  Andrew  Drummond  in  Bangkok 


Lisa  Smith  leaving  court  In  Bangkok  yesterday  with  a  British  Embassy  official 


LOOKING  fresh,  fit  and 
suntanned,  20-yea r-old  Lisa 
Smith,  the  latest  Briton  lo  face  - 
drugs  charges  in  Thailand, 
walked  from  court  in  Bangkok 
to  a  waiting  limousine  yester¬ 
day  after  being  told  that  there 
was  nothing  to  stop  her  flying 
home. 

The  ruling  came  12  days 
after  a  secretive  bail  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  arranged  by 
her  father,  giving  her  freedom 
at  a  cost  of  £40.000. 

Miss  Smith  was  arrested  at 
Bangkok  airport  in  January. 
Police  said  originally  that  she 
was  carrying  4kg  of  opium 
and  500  amphetamine  tablets. 
Yesterday  she  was  charged 
with  possessing  and  traflick- 
ing  in  4kg  of  cannabis  and  500 
amphetamine  (ablets. 

Wearing  make-up.  a  blue 
tunic  and  ankle-length  white 
skin,  she  contrasted  with  the 
procession  of  foreign  prison¬ 
ers  who  usually  go  to  court 
looking  pale,  often  in  chains 
and  always  wearing  drab, 
brown,  prisun  overalls. 

She  was  allowed  to  sit  not  in 
the  dock  but  next  to  her  three 
lawyers.  After  the  short  hear¬ 
ing  her  criminal  lawyer  said: 
“She  is  only  making  one  plea: 
nor  guilry.  She  will  return  to 


face  the  charges.  She  will  say 
she  was  framed." 

Putri  Ku  van  on  da,  repre¬ 
senting  the  family  on  the  bait 
agreement,  said:  "She  has 
received  bail  unconditionally. 
She  is  free  to  go  wherever  she 
wants  but  she  must  turn  upon 
August  23  for  the  next  hearing. 
If  she  does  not,  the  family  will 
forfeit  the  bail  and  a  warrant 
will  be  issued  for  her  arrest." 

Miss  Smith  faces  between 
five  and  20  years  in  jail  if 
convicted.  In  theory,  her  bail 
deal  allows  her  to  cm  and  run 
at  any  time  during  her  trial, 
which  could  last  years. 

Bail  has  never  before  been 
given  to  foreigners  In  heroin 
or  opium  cases  for  that  reason. 
But  the  £40.000  bond  is  four 
rimes  that  paid  imo  court  by 
Joseph  McCracken,  a  Scot 
currently  on  trial  for  murder. 

Within  24  hours  of  Miss 
Smith's  arrest,  her  father.' 
Terence,  chief  executive  of 
National  Mutual  Assurance 
(Asia),  based  in  Hong  Kong, 
arrived  with  her  mother  to 
take  care  of  her  case  and 
appoint  lawyers.  . 

He  has  since  asked  British 
Embassy  officials  and  lawyers 
to  make  no  comment  on  the 
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Regional  trends  survey 

Poor  man  of 
Europe  still 
lags  behind 
Continent 

By  Dominic  Kennedy,  social  affairs  correspondent 
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MOST  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  poorer  than  the  rest  of  the 
European  Union,  with  only 
the  South  East  and  East 
Anglia  wealthier  than  the 
continental  average. 

The  first  detailed  survey  of 
trends  in  the  expanded  Europe 
of  15  srates  shows  spending 
power  in  Britain  lagging  far 
behind  many  member  states 
while  lifestyles  are  also  less 
comfortable.  The  UK  has  the 
ninth  highest  gross  domestic 
product  per  head  in  the  Union, 
behind  Luxembourg.  Bel¬ 
gium.  Austria.  Denmark. 
France,  Germany.  The  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  Italy.  Only  Swe¬ 
den.  Finland,  Ireland,  Spain. 
Portugal  and  Greece  are 
poorer. 

Most  Italians  now  have 
more  spending  power  than  the 
Welsh,  while  Finland  and 
northeast  Spain  are  richer 
than  the  North  of  England. 
The  troubles  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land  have  made  long-term 
unemployment  in  the  region 
worse  than  almost  anywhere 
else  in  Europe. 

The  North  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Northern  Ireland 
have  some  of  the  lowest  rates 
of  car  ownership,  with  fewer 
vehicles  than  the  Portuguese. 
Scotland  has  the  highest  death 
rate  apart  from  three  German 
regions. 

More  than  three  quarters  of 
the  workforce  in  southeast 
England  is  in  the  service 
sector;  only  Brussels,  He  de 
France.  West-Nederland  and 
the  Canaries  have  higher 
proportions. 

The  figures  are  disclosed  in 
Regional  Trends,  published 
today  by  the  Government’s 
Statistical  Service. 

Southwest  England  has  the 
oldest  population  outside 
northern  and  central  Italy, 
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with  one  in  five  people  aged  65 
or  over.  Scotland.  Wales,  the 
North  and  North  West  of 
England  have  some  of  the 
highest  death  rates  from  circu¬ 
latory  causes. 

One  of  the  few  positive 
findings  is  that  the  average 
yields  of  wheat  and  barley  in 
Yorkshire.  Humberside,  the 
East  Midlands  and  East  An¬ 
glia  are  among  the  highest  in 
Europe. 

The  richest  region  of  Europe 
is  Hamburg,  followed  by  lie 
de  France  and  Luxembourg. 
The  tiny,  densely  populated 
north  German  stale  is  home  to 
1.7  million  people  who  each 
have  almost  twice  as  much  to 
spend  as  the  British. 

They  make  their  fortune,  as 
do  many  of  the  wealthiest 
parts  of  the  Continent,  from 
working  in  service  industries, 
with  low  proportions  of  the 
population  employed  in  indus¬ 
try  and  little  reliance  on 
agriculture. 

The  poorest  part  of  the 
Union  is  the  Azores,  whose 
240.000  inhabitants  have  (ess 
than  half  Britain's  gross  do¬ 
mestic  product  The  islands 
are  sparsely  populated,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  aged  15  or  under,  high 
birth  and  death  rates  and  the 
worst  infant  mortality  in 
Europe. 

The  youngest  part  Df  Europe  j 
is  the  Irish  Republic  where 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the 
population  is  aged  under  16. 
The  oldest  is  Emilia-Romagna 
in  northern  Italy,  where  a  fifth 
is  over  64. 

European  structural  funds 
next  year  will  concentrate  help 
on  Northern  Ireland,  with 
£170  million,  and  North  West 
England  with  E120  million. 

□  Regional  Trends  (Statio¬ 
nery  Office;  £35.95) 
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Tycoon  gets  go-ahead  for 
Scotland’s  first  goldmine 


3  ■ 


Dennis  MacLeod  first  got  the  taste  for  gold  when  he  went  panning  in  Sutherland 


By  Gillian  Bowditcm 

SCOTLAND  CORRESPONDENT 

A  TYCOON  whose  ancestor 
sparked  Scotland's  only  gold 
rush  more  than  100  years  ago 
has  received  final  planning 
consent  for  Scotland’s  first 
commercial  goldmine. 

Dennis  MacLeod.  55,  the 
Scots-Canadian  head  of  the 
Toronto-based  Caledonia 
Mining  Corporation.  wOl  ful¬ 
fil  a  childhood  ambition  when 
work  starts  on  the  goldmine 
at  Cononish.  near  Tyndrum. 
Perthshire,  next  year. 

Mr  MacLeod,  originally 
from  Helmsdale,  in  Suther¬ 
land.  became  fascinated  with 
gold  at  the  age  of  ten  when  his 
unde  took  him  panning  near 
by  in  Strath  Kildonan.  The 
new  mine  at  Cononish,  an 
area  of  outstanding  natural 
beauty  that  indudes  Ben  Lui 
and  the  native  pine  forest  at 
Coiile  Coire  Chuiic.  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  produce  gold  and  silver 
ore  worth  £37  mOlion.  It  wifi 
employ  about  SO  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  development  phase 
and  will  extract  an  estimated 
25,000  ounces  of  gold  a  year. 

Caledonia  Mining  employ's 
1500  people  worldwide  and 
operates  mines  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca  and  Spain.  It  bought  the 
Tyndrum  interests  from  the 
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Scotland’s  first  goldrush:  Kildonan  in  the  1860s 


Irish  group  Fynegold  Explo¬ 
ration  for  £5  million  last  year. 

There  had  been  initial  hos¬ 
tility  from  some  locals  and 
environmental  groups  about 
the  proposed  mine  but  strin¬ 
gent  conditions  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  local  author¬ 
ity  which  have  satisfied  the 
Tay  River  Purification  Board. 

Yesterday  Mr  MacLeod 
said:  “Getting  a  goldmine  up 
and  running  in  Scotland  is 
the  realisation  of  my  boyhood 
ambition.  The  corporation  is 
committed  to  local  commun¬ 
ity  development  and  prosperi¬ 
ty.  We  will  endeavour  lo  train 
and  employ  local  people." 

The  200  villagers  of 
Tyndrum  have  always  known 
there  was  gold  in  the  area. 
Eighteenth-century  miners 
dug  for  lead  on  the  Cononish 


site:  they  would  have  come 
across  seams  of  silver  and 
gold,  but  possibly  too  fine  to 
recognise. 

Robert  Gilchrist  an  ances¬ 
tor  of  Mr  MacLeod's,  was 
responsible  for  Scotland's 
only  gold  rush.  In  !S6S  he 
sparked  a  two-year  frenzy  at 
Kildonan  when  he  returned 
after  17  years  in  the  goldfields 
of  Australia. 

More  than  600  prospectors 
look  the  train  to  Golspie  and 
trekked  20  miles  over  moor¬ 
land  to  stake  their  claims. 
Between  £12.000  and  £22,000 
of  gold  was  discovered  before 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
cleared  the  miners  off  his  land 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  1870, 
after  farmers  complained  that 
they  were  cutting  into  grating 
land  for  sheep. 
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Welsh  make  do  on 
smallest  incomes 


IE  Welsh  are  becoming  the 
ar  relations  of  the  United 
ngdam,  with  their  incomes 
1  living  standards  dropping 
tmatically  behind  other  ar- 
s  (Dominic  Kennedy 
ites). 

rhe  average  household  in 
ties  now  has  a  lower  gross 
ekly  income  even  than 
irthem  Ireland,  while  more 
mes  rely  on  social  security 
lefits  than  anywhere  else  in 
:  UK  In  1980-81,  the  Welsh 
-ned  91  per  cent  of  the 
rage  English  income, 
ile  the  Scots  took  94  per 
it  and  the  Northern  Irish  78 
■  cent 

3y  1994-95,  households  in 
lies  were  taking  home  only 
per  cent  as  much  as  their 
glish  neighbours,  while  the 
Hs  had  risen  to  97  per  cent 


and  the  Northern  Irish  to  89 
per  cent  A  Welsh  home  has 
£287  a  week  to  live  on.  com¬ 
pared  with  £375  in  England. 

The  Welsh  also  spent  much 
less  per  head  than  other 
Britons,  only  £96  a  week  each 
compared  with  £119  in  Eng¬ 
land.  More  of  their  income 
went  on  essentials  such  as 
fuel,  light  and  power,  motor¬ 
ing  and  fares.  They  spent  less 
on  clothing  and  footwear, 
household  goods  and  leisure. 

Northern  Ireland  has  seen  a 
reversal  of  fortunes  in  recent 
years.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the 
nation  in  which  house  prices 
have  risen  each  year  since 
1989. 

Ulster  children  are  most 
likely  to  pass  at  least  two  A 
levels  and  least  likely  to  leave 
school  without  qualifications. 
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The  range  offers  100  or  120MHz 
Pentium  or  100MHz  IBM  5x86C 
processor  which  lets  your 
software  run  at  lightning  speeds. 


Introducing  the  ThinkPad  365.  Because  everyone  eouio  an  >::!oro?.o:e 
pkee  think.  Now  even  if  you’re  short  on  workspace,  you  can  still  stretch 
your  mind  as  far  as  you’d  like.  The  new  IBM  ThinkPad  365  gives  you  the 
award-winning  ThinkPad  technology  -  with  586  class  to  Pentium  processor 
power  -  from  only  £1,963’  including  VAT. 

It’s  a  very  comfortable  place  to  work.  It  offers  an  inspiring  view  (up  to 
an  11.3  inch  colour  screen")  as  well  as  a  hard  drive  with  room  to  store 
ideas  as  big  as  yours.  It  comes  with 
Lotus  SmartSuite  at  no  extra  cost! 


And  selected  models  are  even 
designed  with  built-in  multimedia 
capabilities,  including  a  Quad  Speed 
CD-ROM  drive  and  full,  rich  sound. 

Call  0345  72  72  72  or  visit  us  at 
http://www.pc.ibm.com/thinkpad/  for 
details  on  the  new  ThinkPad  365. 

You’ll  find  it’s  not  only  affordable, 
it’s  absolutely  thought-provoking. 


Think 


From  a  mere  2.7  (silos ? 
-you  can  take  your  ThinkPad 
anywhere. 
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Kith  TmckPoint  HI, 
your  hands  never 
have  to  lea i**  the  key s. 


(ThinkPad 


■price  quoted  is  (or  model  3G5E  with  10.4  inch  colow  screw.  Dealer  prices  and  product  Mhtty  ray  Other  models  range  la  £3J44  pnc-VAfi. 
■nUindicotau  semen  wtfable  on  nmfc<3fiSffltiadAii)Balcoi  Wirt qetfM my «y.  WtfflrynM S  te 3BE. 
nctuded,  MmwHaMeai  extra  cost  f  required.  Pentium  a  a  ndemat  ol  Inrt  CoDortnn.  ums  and  SiatS*  are  registered  tofenarts  d  Ite  Lots  Corporation. 
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Doctors  vote 


to  boycott 


insecure’ 


computer  net 


By  Jeremy  Laurance,  health  correspondent 


PATIENTS’  medical. records 
stored  on  a  growing  national 
NHS  computer  network  can 
be  obtained  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  employers  because 
security  is  so  lax.  doctors  said 
yesterday. 

The  confidentiality  of  infor¬ 
mation  disclosed  by  patients 
in  medical  consultations  and 
carried  on  the  network  cannot 
be  guaranteed,  the  British 
Medical  Association  said.  At 
its  annual  general  meeting  in 
Brighton  doctors  voted  to  boy- 
con  the  NHS  Wide  Net,  which 
links  computer  banks  in  GPs' 
surgeries,  hospitals  and 
health  authorities,  until  safe¬ 
guards  are  introduced.  The 
net  was  started  on  April  I. 

NHS  trusts  and  GPs  are 
expected  to  use  the  network  Co 
exchange  details  of  patient 
treatments  so  that  they  maybe 
billed  and  paid  for  electroni¬ 
cally  under  the  NHS  market. 

Dr  Fleur  Fisher,  the  BMA*s 
head  of  ethics,  said:  “Don’t 
link  your  surgery  or  hospital 
to  the  net  until  you  can  ensure 
that  the  data  in  your  comput¬ 
ers  can’t  be  leaked  out  any¬ 
where  else.”  She  disclosed  that 
the  information  already  circu¬ 
lating  on  the  net  could  be 
traced  to  individuals  despite 
having  been  “anonymised". 
"Most  data  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  said  has  been  de-identi- 
fied  only  has  the  names  and 
addresses  taken  off.  But  it 
leaves  the  postcode  and  date  of 
birth,  which  is  enough  to 
make  an  identification.” 

An  American  case  gave 
warning  of  what  could  happen 
in  Britain,  she  said.  A  non¬ 


executive  director  of  a  private 
health  maintenance  organis¬ 
ation  in  Boston.  Massachu¬ 
setts,  obtained  details  of  all 
patients  with  cancer  from  the 
computer  database.  As  he  was 
also  a  director  of  a  local  bank 
he  was  able  to  match  the 
information  with  the  list  of 
outetandiiu  bank  loans  so 
that  he  could  call  than  in 
before  tiie  patients  died. 

Experts  say  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  scrambled.  The 
Health  Department  has 
agreed  id  discuss  options  with 
doctors’  leaders. 

Dr  Michael  Williams,  a 
consultant  paediatrician,  said: 
“In  NHS  tnugs  computer 
users  have  to  take  more  sec¬ 
urity  measures.  Most  leave 
terminals  running  in  public 
view  and  passwords  are  ex¬ 
changed  freely.  Trusts  will 
merely  have  to  declare  that 
they  comply  with  security 
guidelines  —  but  can  we  trust 
them?  We  nod  much  better 
guarantees  of  security.  The 
technical  means  to  safeguard 
information  is  available  but 
dearly  not  in  place." 

Dr  Simon  Jenldns.  chair¬ 
man  of  the  BMA*s  informa¬ 
tion  technology  committee, 
described  how  Aids  patients  in 
America  sought  legal  advice 
before  consulting  doctors. 

Dr  Sandy  Macara,  BMA 
Council  chairman,  said  minis¬ 
ters  had  strung  doctors  along 
for  a  year  with  empty  reassur¬ 
ances  about  the  network’s 
safety.  “We  wish  to  see  the  sys¬ 
tem  up  and  running  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  any  threat  to 
patient  confidentiality." 


Gardener 


dies  from 
tetanus 


A  man  has  died  from  tetanus 
after  cutting  his  leg 
turning  over  his  garden  with 
a  rotovator.  Michael  Carter,  a 
52-yearold  carpenter,  went  to 
his  local  casualty  department 
for  stitches  and  an  anti-tete- 
nus  booster  injection  but  after 
returning  to  his  home  m. 
Gayhuist,  Buckinghamshire, 

the  leg  began  to  swell 
When  tetanus  was  diag¬ 
nosed  Mr  Carter,  a  grandfe* 
ther.  was  transferred  eo  the 
John  Radcliffe  Hospital  in 
Oxford  and  six  days  later 
suffered  a  heart  attack  caused 
by  die  infection.  He  died  m 
intensive  can  on  Sunday.  An 
inquest  was  opened  and  ad¬ 
journed  on  Tuesday. 


£87,000  aria 


A  previously  unrecorded  part 
of  a  soprano  aria  by  Mozart, 
discovered  wrapped  in  brown 
paper  in  an  American  attic, 
fetched  £87.300  at  Christie’s  in 
London  yesterday.  It  was. 
bought  by  an  anonymous 
telephone  bidder  for  more 
than  three  times  the  estimate. 


Dunn  payout 


Workers  celebrate  after  a  150-tonne  boring  machine  linked  up  excavations  under  London  Bridge  yesterday  to  create  a  continuous  six-mile 
stretch  of  tunnel  for  the  Jubilee  Tube  line  extension  into  east  London.  By  August  the  tunnels  should  be  finished  and  the  tine,  said  to  be  the 
largest  construction  project  in  Europe,  is  on  schedule  to  open  in  March  1996.  It  will  run  from  Green  Park  in  die  West  End  to  Stratford 


run  from  Green  Park  in  die  West  End  to  Stratford 


Swan  sends  back  radio  travelogue 


The  former  heavyweight  box¬ 
er  Richard  Dunn  has  agreed 
damages  of  about  £300,000 
after  an  accident  on  a  North 
Sea  rig  in  1989.  Dunn,  41,  who 
fought  Muhammad  Ali  for 
the  world  title  in  1976,  fell  40ft 
and  broke  both  ankles.  He 
walks  with  the  aid  of  sticks. 


By  Michael  Hornsby 

COUNTRYSIDE 

CORRESPONDENT 


GPs  ‘need  treatment’ 


UP  TO  10,000  doctors  have  a 
drink  or  drug  problem  that 
requires  treatment  but  only  a 
handful  are  getting  the  help 
they  need  (Jeremy  Laurance 
writes). 

Dr  Michael  Wilks,  a  police 
surgeon  in  west  London  and 
chairman  of  the  BMA’s  drug 
misuse  working  party,  told  the 
BMA  meeting  that  there  was 
no  evidence  that  they  were  a 


danger  to  patients  but  urgent 
action  was  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  risk. 

Organisations  including  the 
BMA  and  the  Royal  Colleges 
have  agreed  in  principle  the 
need  for  a  treatment  service 
that  could  deal  with  300  to  400 
doctors  a  year.  However,  the 
£300,000  cost  has  still  to  be 
found.  “If  we  don’t  take  action 
others  wifi.”  Dr  Wilks  said. 


SCIENTISTS  have  tracked 
the  2400-mile  flight  path  of 
migrating  Bewick’s  swans 
from  their  winter  refuge  in 
southern  England  to  their 
summer  breeding  grounds  in 
the  tundra  of  northern  Russia. 

They  strapped  a  tiny  radio 
transmitter  to  the  back  of 
Abelhard.  a  12-year-old  bird, 
which  set  off  from  the  Wild¬ 
fowl  and  Wetlands  Trust  at 
Slimbridge.  Gloucestershire, 
on  March  17  accompanied  by 
its  mate,  Mid-Off.  The  radio’s 
12-inch  aerial  has  been  trans¬ 
mitting  signals  via  satellite 
about  once  every  13  days  to  a 
station  in  Toulouse,  southwest 
France,  which  feeds  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  Bristol  University. 
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Baltic  See 


enabling  researchers  at 
Slimbridge  to  plot  the  swan’s 
route. 

Abeihard’s  first  signal  was 
received  on  April  10  from 
Gotland  Island  in  the  Baltic 
Sea.  After  resting  in  Estonia, 
the  bird  entered  Russia,  stop¬ 


ping  on  the  White  Sea  coast  in 
mid-May  and  reporting  in 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Oma  three  weeks  later.  The 
most  recent  signal,  on  June  24, 
came  from  Kolguyev  Island  in 
the  Barents  Sea. 

John  Bowler,  the  trust’s 


swan  specialist  said:  “Al¬ 
though  we  have  been  studying 
Bewick's  swans  for  25  years, 
we  had  hardly  any  detailed 
information  about  their  mi¬ 
gration  path.  This  new  data 
will  help  us  to  protect  the  sites 
the  swans  visit  against  hunts¬ 
men  and  development." 

Bewick’s  swans  have  yellow 
and  black  bills  and  are  small¬ 
er  than  the  mute  swans  that 
are  year-round  residents  of 
Britain.  They  number  about 
45,000,  up  to  8,000  of  which 
spend  the  winter  in  Britain, 
about  450  at  Slimbridge: 

The  researchers  are  hoping 
for  an  even  more  detailed 
picture  of  the  swan’s  journey 
back  to  Britain.  “Abelhard  will 
be  sending  back  almost  con¬ 
tinuous  signals,  so  we  should 
have  a  record  of  every  place  he 
visits."  Mr  Bowler  said. 


Brightest 
not  the  best 
for  bashful 
fireflies 


Split  derision 


Efforts  to  reunite  the  head  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  with  his 
body  have  been  rebuffed  by 
Sir  George  Wombwel!.  his 
descendant  He  has  told  cam¬ 
paigners  that  the  corpse  vail 
not  be  removed  from  its  vault 
at  the  family  home  in  North 
Yorkshire. 


By  Nigel  Hawkes 
SCIENCE  EDITOR 
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Woodpecker  leads 
flight  to  oblivion 


By  Robin  Young 


A  SMALL  ant-eating  wood¬ 
pecker  has  been  identified  as 
Britain's  biggest  loser  in  the 
bird  world.  Once  common 
throughout  England  and 
Wales,  the  wryneck  is  now 
thought  to  be  reduced  to  five 
breeding  pairs. 

It  has  been  in  decline  since 
the  mid  1800s  and  last  bred  in 
any  numbers  in  Kent  and 
Sussex  before  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  wryneck's  misfortunes, 
though,  are  almost  equalled 
by  those  of  the  white-tailed 
eagle,  the  corncrake  and  the 
red-backed  shrike,  according 
to  ornithologists  who  have 
compiled  a  table  of  winners 
and  losers  for  British  Birds. 


published  by  the  Royal  Society 
tor  the  Protection  of  Birds. 


David  Gibbons.  Mark 
Avery  and  Andrew  Brown 
place  the  white-tailed  eagle 
second  in  their  list  of  losers.  It 
became  extinct  in  Britain  but 
after  reintroduction  from  Nor¬ 
way  there  are  thought  to  be  ten 
breeding  pairs.  The  secretive 
corncrake  has  been  in  decline 
for  150  years  and  its  disap¬ 
pearance  is  now  thought  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  red-backed  shrike. 


widespread  in  Britain  in  the 
19th  century,  first  failed  to 
breed  in  England  in  1989.  and 
though  a  pair  bred  in  East 
Anglia  in  1992,  it  is  now 
counted  as  extinct  as  a  breed¬ 
ing  bird.  Other  losers  died 
include  the  com  bunting  and 
the  black-tailed  godwit.  The 
great  bustard  amd  great  auk 
are  already  gone. 

The  winners,  the  ornitholo¬ 
gists  say,  are  led  by  the  tufted 
duck,  which  has  boosted  its 
population  over  the  past  two 
centuries  to  7.500  pairs.  Other 
birds  on  the  increase  include 
the  Canada  goose,  with  75.000 
pairs,  and  the  pheasant  with 
more  than  three  million 
breeding. 

Surprisingly,  studies  reveal 
that  the  number  of  spedes 
breeding  in  ihe  UK  increased 
from  194  to  230  beiwcen  1800 
and  1995,  although  bird  popu¬ 
lations  in  general  declined 
alarmingly, 

Mr  Gibbons  said  yesterday: 
“We  only  have  co  go  back  a  few 
human  generations  to  find 
surprising  and  shocking 
changes.  We  may  have  gained 
a  lot  of  birds  but  the  losses 
would  seem  unbelievable  to  a 
Victorian  birdwatcher." 


FEMALE  fireflies  favour  a 
faster  flashing  rate  in  males 
rather  than  sheer  wattage.  Dr 
Marc  Branham  and  Dr  Mich¬ 
ael  Greenfield  of  Kansas  Un¬ 
iversity  report  in  Nature. 

Typically,  a  male  firefly  flies 
about  three  to  nine  feet  off  the 
ground  emitting  short  bursts 
of  flashes,  each  lasting  a  se¬ 
cond  or  two.  A  female  on  the 
ground  may  reply  with  a  dim¬ 
mer  flash,  which  often  at¬ 
tracts  the  male,  and  a  flashing 
duet  may  ensue.  In  propitious 
circumstances  that  can  end  in 
courtship  and  mating. 

The  two  entomologists 
filmed  the  displays,  simulat¬ 
ing  the  flashes  and  varying  the 
characteristics.  They  showed 
that  females  respond  best  to  a 
higher  flash  rate. 

Under  half  the  females  re¬ 
sponded  to  simulated  male 
flashing  at  less  than  2.7  flashes 
a  second,  but  more  than  three 
quarters  reacted  to  a  flash  rate 
of  four  a  second.  Variables 
such  as  flash  length  or  bright¬ 
ness  did  not  attract  them. 


The  singer  Kim  Wilde,  star¬ 
ring  in  Tommy  in  London, 
has  become  engaged  to  Hal 
Fowler,  another  member  of 
the  cast  Fowler,  who  plays 
Cousin  Kerin  in  the  rock 
musical,  proposed  to  Ms 
Wilde,  Tommy's  mother,  on  a 
break  in  Calais  this  week. 


Animal  passion 


Police  called  in  a  spotterplane 
to  help  in  a  search  of  Cowes 
golf  coarse  on  die  Isle  ,  of 
Wight' after  a  passerby  bfe- 
tieved  he  heard  the  sound  of 
someone  being  attacked.  The 
operation  ended  when  the 
source  was  identified  as  two 
foxes  mating. 


I  i  t 


A  report  referred  to  tty  Mr 
Ronald  Bernstein,  QC,  in  his 
letter,  "Tackling  the  evil  of 
cowboy  builders"  Pune  20),  is 
available  from  Justice.  59 
Carter  Lane.  London  EC4V 
5AQ,  price  £4. 


We  conduct  patient  research  into 


Will  you  support  us? 
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ACCIDENT  -  INJURY 
PROPERTY  •  FAMILY  •  BUSINESS 
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DISCRIMINATION  •  PROBATE  •  COMPANY  LAW 
NEW  DIVORCE  LAW  -  EFFECTIVE  AFTER  JULY  1st l 


To  arrange  a  confidential  discussion  at  a  time  to  suit  you 
with  an  approved  solicitor  in  your  area  call  Direct  Law . 
Direct  Law  Solicitors  provide  personal  attention 
and  0  free  initial  consultation. 


Direct 
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CALL  FIH  ANYTIME 


0800  132813 


The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  sets  the  standards  and 
controls  the  quality  of  medical  practice  in  hospitals 
throughout  England,  Wales  and  Northern  Ireland. 


Research  plays  a  vital  part  in  this  work.  Not  laboratory 
research  -  but  research  thac  evaluates  the  most  effective 
ways  of  caring  for  patients. 


□  Such  as  how  to  maximize  the  quality  of 
life  for  those  sick  with  cancer. 


□  Or  how  best  to  proride  sensitive  long  terra 
care  for  older  people. 


□  Or  what  guidelines  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  best  management  of  asthma. 


^tiding  this  never  ending  programme  is  a  real  probiem.‘ 
We  rely  on  the  donations,  gifts  and  legacies  of 
generous  supporters  to  augment  onr  independent 
mcome.  Only  m  this  way  can  we  continue  to  seek  out  new 
and  better  methods  of  caring  for  patients  in  hospital.  7 

IViH  yon  help  us  to  impmv  the  cm  of  patients  by 
ntak,HR  *  to  0,1c  of  our  research  projects?  . ] 
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PoWs  win  review  of  lost 
wartime  pay  ‘worth  £90m’ 


By  Adrian  Lee 

THOUSAN  DS  of  former  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  who  claim  they 
lost  pay  while  incarcerated 
during  the  Second  World  War 
have  won  a  fresh  review  of 
their  cases.  The  sum  involved 
50  years  ago  was  El  million, 
and  the  14.000  former  service¬ 
men  believe  it  is  now  worth  up 
to  £90  millim. 

The  decision  by  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Defence  to  “thoroughly 
consider"  the  claims  marks  a 
breakthrough  for  the  veterans 
after  a  16-year  campaign.  The 
review  will  be  headed  by  Earl 
1  Howe,  the  Parliamentary 
■  Under  Secretary  for  Defence. 

Those  affected  fall  into  two 
groups  who  both  had  money 
deducted  from  their  wages 
while  rhey  were  held  captive: 
up  to  4,000  protected  person¬ 
nel,  such  as  doctors,  nursing 
orderlies,  ambulance  drivers 
and  padres;  and  10.500  offi¬ 
cers  from  all  three  services. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  protected 
personnel  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  payment  from  the  en¬ 
emy  and,  as  a  resulr,  British 
paymasters  made  deductions 
of  up  to  50  per  cent  In  reality, 
same  were  never  paid  by  the 
Germans  and  Italians,  a  few 
were  paid  erratically,  while 
others  were  paid  “laager 


Crofting 
family 
puts  isles 
on  sale 

By  a  Staff  Reporter 


A  GROUP  of  uninhabited 
islands  in  the  Western  Isles  is 
being  offered  for  sale  "by  a 
retired  crofter. 

John  Mackenzie.  74,  used 
the  islands,  in  the  Sound  of 
Hams,  for  grazing  sheep 
until  he  sold  his  flock  last 
year.  Now  he  and  his  brothers 
have  derided  to  sell  the  estate 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  islands  are  Ensay, 
Saghay  Mhor,  Saghay  Bheag, 
Slaicham,  Suera.  Groay, 
Vaten,  Lin  gay.  Crago  and 
Scaravay.  They  lie  between 
Harris  and  North  liist  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  planned 
Lingerbay  superquarry. 
Ensay,  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  has  a  small  summer 
house,  which  is  not  owned  by 
the  Mackenzie  brothers. 

The  Sound  of  Hams  offers 
breathtaking  views  in  the 
summer  but  is  a  treacherous 
’  crossing  during  foul  weather. 
Mr  Mackenzie,  of  Lever- 
burgh,  south  Harris,  was 
being  coy  yesterday  about 
bow  much  he  expected  the 
:tslands  to  raise.  “It's  just  a 
case  of  the  best  offer,”  he  said. 
“There  has  been  quite  a  bit  of 
interest  already  so  I'm  quite 
confident  we  will  sell.” 


K 


Captain  Hugo  Bracken,  right,  as  a  PoW  in  Germany 


marks"  by  the  enemy  which 
were  supposed  to  be  used  to 
buy  essentials  and  redeemed 
for  sterling  after  the  war.  They 
were  virtually  worthless  or  not 
refunded.  Officers  also  re¬ 
ceived  the  “laager  marks’,’ 
which  were  treated  as  an 
advance  on  their  pay. 

Ordinary  soldiers,  who  did 
not  fall  into  cither  category, 
had  no  pay  deducted  and  are 
not  involved  in  the  claim. 
Officers  held  in  Japan  had  pay 
refunded  after  the  war,  while 
protected  personnel  held  there 
did  not  have  pay  deducted. 
The  officers  have  founded 
their  own  campaign  group. 
Justice  for  Prisoners  of  War. 

Graham  King,  who  served 
in  the  medical  corps  as  a 
corporal,  claims  £150  was 
deducted  from  his  pay  for  five 
years  while  he  was  a  prisoner 


Salmon 
a  good 
catch  at 

£6,000 

By  A  Staff  Reporter 

FISHING  rights  to  two  miles 
of  one  of  Scotland’s  prime 
salmon  rivers  are  being  sold 
for  £3  million.  The  secluded 
Upper  Kercock  and  Del  vine 
beats  on  the  Tay,  north  of 
Perth,  are  on  offer  from 
Lethendy  Estates,  a  property 
company,  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  more  than  £6.000  per  fish. 

Last  year  549  salmon  were 
caught  there.  Colin  Strang 
Steel,  of  Knight  Frank,  said; 
“It  seems  like  a  lot  of  money  to 
ask  but  not  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  fish  that  have  been 
caught.  Back  in  the  Eighties 
prices  were  as  high  as  £15.000 
per  fish.” 

The-  Upper  Kercock  and  , 
Del  vine,  near  the  village  of 
Murthly,  Tayside.  are  among 
the  last  beats  on  the  river  not 
split  into  smaller  sections  or 
divided  into  tuneshare  lets. 
The  most  likely  buyer  is 
thought  to  be  either  a  consor¬ 
tium  of  wealthy  anglers  or  a 
sporting  company  that  will 
lease  out  the  rights. 

The  new  owner  will  have  the 
choice  of  12  well-stocked  pools, 
with  names  such  as  the  Cot¬ 
tage,  the  Dungeon  and  the 
Garden,  or  the  three  islands  in 
the  Delvine  stretch. 


Over  50? 

SAGA  TRAVEL  INSURANCE 


OFFERS  YOU. 


Excellent,  low  cost  cover  for  business 
trips  or  holiday  travel,  available  to 
anyone  over  50 
with  no  upper  age  limit ... 

annual  travel 

OR 

SINGLE  TRIP 

Whichever  you  choose,  all  adults, 
irrespective  of  age,  receive  the  same 
reassuringly  comprehensive  cover: 

•  Medical  expenses 

-  Porcnnal  legal  liability  up  to  Aim 


Medical  expenses  10 

ftrsonal  legal  liability  uptoL lm 

Accidental  death  or  — 

disablement  Wto&lSk 

Legal  costs  **££5 

Criminal  injury  “P to  f30k 

PLUS 

Cancellation,  missed  departure  expenses, 
loss  of  baggage,  money...  and  more! 

24  hour  medical  emergency  service 
Winter  sports  cover  available 


POIUMMEDIATE  cover  or 
further  information 
CALL  us  FREE  ON... 


0800  505  606 


EG  346' 
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at  Stalag  2QA  in  Poland. 
Experts  have  calculated  it  is 
worth  many  thousand  pounds 
today. 

Mr  King,  77,  spokesman  for 
the  National  Ex-Prisoners  of 
War  Association,  said:  The 
attitude  of  the  Government 
has  always  been  that  it  was 
such  a  long  time  ago,  so  forget 
it  But  many  people  feci  dis¬ 
gusted  by  the  way  they  were 
treated." 

Few  pay  records  still  exist 
and  a  review  in  1980  by  a 
defence  working  party  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  insufficient 
evidence  to  reopen  files.  The 
former  servicemen  have  since 
gathered  new  evidence. 

Mr  King,  who  was  captured 
before  the  fall  of  Dunkirk,  said 
he  sensed  a  change  in  attitude. 
The  outlook  seemed  “quite 
positive".  Unfortunately,  he 


added,  many  colleagues  who 
felt  they  were  entitled  to 
money  were  now  dead. 

Captain  Hugo  “Bungee" 
Bracken.  84.  a  former  Fleet  Air 
Arm  flier  from  Groombridge, 
East  Sussex,  claims  he  is  owed 
E530Q,  equivalent  to  £276  in 
the  1940s.  He  was  shot  down 
over  Norway  and  spent  four 
years  in  a  PoW  camp  in 
former  Silesia.  About  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  his  pay  was  deducted 
while  he  was  captive  and  he 
received  "laager  marks".  He 
said  they  were  worthless. 

Captain  Bracken  said  he 
would  be  happy,  given  the 
complexity  of  calculating  back 
pay,  if  a  lump  sum  was  given 
to  service  charities.  “The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  behaved  abso¬ 
lutely  disgracefully."  he  said. 

Charles  Shelton,  77.  a  for¬ 
mer  medic  from  King’s  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  said;  “It’s  not  the 
money,  its  the  principle.  When 
I  got  home  I  was  given  a  £100 
payoff  but  I  had  no  idea  what  I 
was  or  wasn’t  entitled  to."  He 
was  captured  at  Arnhem.  “It 
hurts  me  to  think  about  the 
way  we  have  been  betrayed." 

Confirming  the  review,  an 
MoD  spokesman  said:  “It  will 
be  looked  at  again  but  because 
there  are  no  records  it  is  a 
review  of  principle.  How  they 
could  ever  decide  how  much 
was  owed,  I  don’t  know." 
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Mr  Bracken  at  home  near  Tonbridge  Wells.  He  claims  he  is  owed  £5300  for  £276  deducted  from  wartime  pay 


Pisa  has  the  tower,  Rome,  the  Coliseum. 
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To  comprehend  quite  how  much  Verona  has 
to  offer,  there’s  no  substitute  for  being  there, 
walking  its  historic  avenues  and  slowly  absorbing 
the  atmosphere. 

Its  namesake,  the  Mondeo  Verona,  also 
deserves  closer  scrutiny.  With  standard  features 
that  include  metallic  paint,  electric  windows. 


power  steering,  remote  central  double  locking, 
sunroof  and  driver's  airbag  it  already  has  a 
head  start  over  the  competition. 

Not  until  you've  felt  the  sheer  exhilaration 
behind  the  wheel  though,  is  it  possible  to  fully 
appreciate  What  Cart's  unbridled  enthusiasm. 
■\:.this  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  secure 


chassis  around,  it's  also  one  that  the  keen  driver 
has  most  cause  to  celebrate." 

Of  course,  we’d  be  the  first  to  admit  other 
cars  have  their  redeeming  features. 

It’s  just  that  Verona,  quite  simply,  has  ft  a  If. 
For  further  information 
please  call  0345  1 1 1  777. 


Mondeo  Verona.  From  £13,585  on  the  road*  It  makes  all  the  difference. 

*On  the  road  costs  are  recommended  reran  price,  delivery.  12  months  road  fund  licence  and  estmiated  costs i  of  fuel  and  number  plates. 

1.8  I6v  petrol  model  shown  includes  option  pack  «  an  additional  £585.  1.8  turbo  diesel  £M.IB5  on  the  road 
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Vicar  forced  to  quit 
new  post  in  clash 
over  women  priests 


By  Ruth  Gusdhui.  religion  correspondent 


A  TRADITIONALIST  Church 
of  England  congregation  has 
forced  its  new  parish  priest  to 
resign  before  setting  foot  in  the 
vicarage  because  of  his  sup¬ 
port  for  the  ordination  of 
women. 

The  Rev  David  Burrell,  39, 
was  due  to  leave  his  parish  in 
Suffolk  to  become  priest-in¬ 
charge  of  eight  parishes 
around  Colkirk  in  Norfolk.  He 
had  been  interviewed  and 
offered  the  job,  which  he 
accepted 

However,  some  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  one  of  his  new 
parishes  did  not  realise  he 
supported  women  priests  until 
the  position  was  offered  and 
accepted.  Faring  the  threat  of 
a  church  boycott  in  Colkirk, 
the  village  where  he  was  to 
live.  Mr  Burrell  felt  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  resign. 

“1  feel  a  bit  angry  that  a 
small  group  of  people  can  hold 
such  sway  over  a  whole  group 
of  parishes,"  he  said.  “I  have 
had  many  messages  from 
people  in  the  other  parishes 
saying  they  are  upset. 

"My  bishop  here  in  Suffolk 
said  he  would  be  very  happy 
for  me  to  stay  in  this  diocese 
and  has  asked  me  to  look  at 
some  other  parishes.  1 
wouldn't  have  been  allowed  to 
do  my  job  as  a  priesL  Some  of 
the  people  in  the  parish  would 


not  have  accepted  the  eucha- 
rist  from  me.** 

The  case  Is  thought  to  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  Church 
of  England,  which  voted  in 
1992  to  ordain  women  priests. 
It  highlights  divisions  that 
remain  in  the  Church  which, 
although  it  has  appointed 
“flying  bishops”  to  look  after 
opponents  and  has  granted 
parishes  the  freedom  to  refuse 
a  woman  priest,  is  likely  to 
remain  unsettled  about  the 
issue  for  years  to  come. 

The  objectors  had  said  they 
would  be  happy  for  Mr 
Burrell  to  arrange  for  a  stand- 
in  to  celebrate  communion  at 
the  13th-century  Church  of  St 
Mary  the  Virgin.  However,  if 
he  refused,  they  threatened  to 
leave  the  group  to  join  a 
neighbouring  group  of  parish- 
es.  Mr  Burrell  said  it  was 
fortunate  that  he  had  not  yet 
signed  his  letter  of  resignation 
from  St  Mary's  Church  in 
Haughley,  Suffolk,  where  he 
will  now  remain. 

He  said:  "It  was  some  weeks 
after  my  interview  when  the 
Colkirk  parochial  church 
council  suddenly  wrote  to  the 
bishop  saying  they  wanted  to 
withdraw  support  for  me. 

The  bishop  went  to  see  them 
and  I  thought  they  had 
reached  a  compromise.  But 
when  I  met  the  council  it  was 


obvious  that  was  not  the  case.” 

Diana  Beck,  lay  vi (^chair¬ 
man  of  Colkirk  church  coun¬ 
cil,  voted  to  oppose  Mr  Burrell 
celebrating  communion  at  an 
emergency  meeting  which  she 
called  after  she  became  aware 
of  his  support  of  women 
priests. 

“We  have  a  congregation  of 
between  6  and  26  and  1  know 
most  of  them  share  my  views 
opposing  women  priests,”  she 
said.  ‘They  would  have  boy¬ 
cotted  services  if  he  had  ad¬ 
ministered  the  sacraments 
and  he  would  have  had  an 
empty  church.” 

She  said  the  council  did  not 
ofrject  earlier  because  of  “a 
misunderstanding”.  However 
Bill  Vyse,  a  Colkirk  church 
warden  who  sat  on  the  inter¬ 
view  panel,  said:  ”1  support 
the  ordination  of  women.  I 
was  looking  forward  to  work¬ 
ing  with  Mr  Burrell  but  other 
members  did  not  agree  with 
me.” 

The  Right  Rev  David 
Conner,  the  Bishop  of  Lynn, 
has  met  church  council  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Colkirk  to  dis¬ 
cuss  appointing  another  priest 
who  is  acceptable  to  all  eight 
parishes.  He  said:  “I  have 
never  been  involved  in  a  case 
of  the  appointment  of  a  priest 
that  has  broken  down  at  such 
a  late  stage.” 
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By  A  Staff  Reporter 


The  Rev  David  Burrell 
when  he  was  made  prie 


rell  above,  was  supported  by  Bill  Vyse.  below  left,  church  warden  at  St  Mary’s.  Colkirk. 
priest-in-charge,  but  others  forced  him  to  resign  before  he  had  set  foot  in  the  vicarage 


THE  British  Athletic  Federa¬ 
tion  went  to  the  High  Court 
yesterday  in  a*1  .1° 

strike  our  the  damages  daim 
by  the  Olympic  athlete  Diane 

Modahl. 

Modahl,  who  attended  me 
private  hearing,  is  suing  the 
federation  for  £-130.000  in. 
legal  and  medical  costs  sus¬ 
tained  in  her  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  clear  her  name  of 
allegations  that  she  took  per¬ 
formance-enhancing  drugs. 

She  is  also  seeking  punitive 
damages  for  the  way  her  case 
was  handled  by  the  federation. 

Modahl  was  banned  for 
four  years  after  tests  in  Lisbon 
in  1994  appeared  to  show  that 
She  had  a  high  level  of. 
testosterone  in  her  body.  The 
tests  were  eventually  discredit¬ 
ed  and 'the  ban  was  lifted. 

The  federation  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  arguing  that  it 
complied  with  the  rules  and 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
a  damages  action.  If  Mr 
Justice  Fbpplewell  rejects  its 
claim,  the  full  hearing  of  the: 
case  is  expected  to  take  place 
in  the  autumn.  The  judge  will 
give  his  judgment  in  open 
court  tomorrow. 

Modahl  is  currently  train¬ 
ing  for  the  Olympics  in  Atlan¬ 
ta.  She  won  selection  for  the  - 
800m  after  finishing  second  in 
the  national  trial  in 
Birmingham.  Outside  the 
court  she  said  she  was  “very 
excited”  by  the  prospect  of 
Atlanta. 
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Tong  family  plans 
move  to  Ireland 


By  A  Staff  Reporter 


THE  wife  of  Albert  Tong,  the 
illegal  immigrant  arrested 
after  seeking  sanctuary  in  a 
church,  is  hoping  to  take  up  a 
job  offer  in  Ireland  to  enable 
the  family  to  start  a  new  life 
there  and  avoid  her  hus¬ 
band's  deportation. 

Becky  Tong  is  flying  to  the 
Irish  Republic  with  the  cou¬ 
ple's  three-year-old  daughter. 
Monica  to  accept  the  post, 
according  to  solicitors  for  the 
family. 

he  was  talking  to  the  Home 
Office  about  his  client  joining 
his  wife  in  Ireland  to  avoid 
deportation  to  Hong  Kong. 

He  said  Mr  Tong  had  a 
right  to  go  to  Ireland  because 
his  wife  was  a  British  citizen. 
By  working  there  she  had 
European  Community  rights, 
and  her  husband  had  the 
right  to  stay  there  with  her. 

The  move  came  as  Mr 
Tong,  43,  who  had  a  suspected 
heart  attack  after  his  arrest, 
was  being  discharged  from 
hospital  yesterday.  A  Horae 
Office  spokesman  said  the 
movements  of  MrTong’S  wife 


were  a  matter  for  her.  "Our 
position  remains  when  he  is 
medically  fit  we  will  be  de¬ 
porting  him  to  Hong  Kong,” 
the  spokesman  said.  He 
would  not  say  when  that 
would  be. 

Mr  Tong,  wbo  had  lived  for 
17  years  in  Camborne;  Corn¬ 
wall  had  been  under  observa¬ 
tion  in  hospital  since  his 
collapse  in  Newquay,  police 
station  after  his  arrest  at 


west  Cornwall 
Lawmakers  In  Hong  Kong 
yesterday  added  their  voice  to 
appeals  to  the  Government  to' 
allow  Mr  Tong  to  remain  In 
the  UK  in  a  letter  of  protest, 
signed  by  48  of  the  60 
legislators. 

Mr  Tong’s  local  support 
group  called  on  Michael 
Howard,  the  Home  Secretary, 
to  allow  him  to  apply  for  EU 
citizenship  as  he  held  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Dependent  Territories 
passport.  The  Churches  Com¬ 
mission  for  Racial  Justice  also 
appealed  for  him  to  be 
allowed  to  stay. 
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THE  TIMES  THURSDAY  JUNE  27 1996 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT  11 


Need  to  tackle  Parliament’s  weaknesses  cannot  be  ignored 


John  Major  is  right  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  at  the 
bcart  of  the  debate  over 
constitutional  reform.  That  is  too 
often  ignored  by  the  advocates  of 
mange,  whether  of  devolution,  a 
Bill  of  Rights  or  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  frequently  justify  their 
Proposals  on  their  own  terms 
while  not  taking  into  account  the 
wider  implications.  But  Mr  Major 
is  wrong  to  argue  that  this  auto¬ 
matically  undermines  the  case  for 
change. 

At  least  Mr  Major  recognises 
that  the  constitution  is  not  some 
unchanging  model  of  perfection 
and  has  altered  since  1979.  But 


lhosc  very  changes  have  them¬ 
selves  destabilised  the  constitution 
and  the  place  of  Parliament.  Some 
started  before  1979  —  though  have 
developed  considerably  since  then 
—  such  as  the  growing  power  of 
European  institutions,  the  broad¬ 
ening  scope  of  judicial  review  and 
the  o minipresence  of  the  media  in 
the  political  debate. 

But  other  changes  can  be  direct¬ 
ly  traced  to  the  Tories  —  notably 
the  centralisation  of  controls  in 
Whitehall  at  the  expense  not  only 
oflocal  authorities  but  also  of  other 
intermediary  institutions  which 
the  Tories  say  they  value,  such  as 
universities  and  voluntary  bodies. 


Mr  Major  fairly  argued  in  his 
speedi  at  the  Centre  for  Policy 
Studies  last  night  that  the  Tories 
have  devolved  management  to 
hospitals  and  individual  schools 
and  have  strengthened  people's 
rights  as  consumers  of  public 
services.  These  are  pluses  which 
the  reformers  tend  to  ignore.  But 
the  overall  funding  control  re¬ 
mains  at  the  centre,  not  with 
Parliament  but  with  the  executive. 

Consequently,  there  is  a  dear 
unbalance  in  the  constitution.  The 


cemre  is  too  strong  and  the  local 
too  weak:  an  that,  at  least.  Paddy 
Ashdown  and  Jack  Straw  were 
agreed  in  their  speeches  yesterday 
urging  wide-ranging  reform.  The 
Tories  have  so  far  failed  adequate¬ 
ly  to  respond  to  demands  far  a  shift 
in  this  balance,  particularly  in 
Scotland.  There  is  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  outlandish  in  having  a  Scot¬ 
tish  parliament  with  a  limited 
remit  and  tax-raising  powers:  after 
all,  every  American  stale  and 
German  lander  has  far  greater 
responsibalites. 

The  problem  is  less  what  might 
happen  within  Scotland,  or  Wales 
(if  a  workable  plan  could  be 


devised  for  the  perennially  frac¬ 
tious  principality)  than  over  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  recognised  in  the 
thorough  reports  of  the  recently 
established  Constitution  Unit, 
which  are  intentionally  similar  to 
the  briefs  which  might  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  civil  servants  for  an 
incoming  Blair  Government,  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  die  aims  but  noting  the 
pitfalls.  The  most  critical  remarks 
in  its  reports  are  about  relations 
with  die  centre,  over  budgets  and 
representation  at  Westminster. 

Any  workable  reform  plans 
have  to  deal  with  these  issues  and 
the  future  of  Parliament  itself.  It  is 


no  good  viewing  them  in  separate 
compartments.  If  powers  are  shift¬ 
ed  away  torn  Westminster,  as 
they  already  have  been  to  the  EU. 
the  role  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
Lords,  has  to  be  reconsidered. 
Parliament  may  remain,  in  Mr 
Major)  words,  “the  focus  of  the 
nation's  unity  at  times  of  national 
grief  or  outrage  and  tire  threat  for 
the  great  convulsion  of  political 
history”.  But  that  does  not  make  it 
effective  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

Mr  Majors  proposals  for  shift¬ 
ing  the  timing  of  the  Queen'S 
Speech  to  avoid  congestion  around 
the  time  of  the  Budget  and 
announcing  provisional  legislative 


plans  a  year  ahead  are  sensible  in 
a  gradualist  way  —  and  are  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  al¬ 
most  every  group  that  has  looked 
at  parliamentary  reform  over  the 
past  decade.  Bui  they  barely  deal 
with  the  central  issue  of  ensuring 
that  Parliament  is  better  at 
scrutinising  legislation  and  the 
executive. 

It  is  no  good  just  warning  about 
tire  dangers  of  Hi-thought-out  re¬ 
form,  necessary  though  that  is.  Bui 
the  weaknesses  of  Parliament  have 
to  be  addressed.  Mr  Major  offered 
onfy  half  a  case  last  night. 

Peter  Riddell 


Don’t 
of  the 


By  Andrew  Pierce 

POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENT 

JOHN  MAJOR  opened  ihe 
most  far-reaching  debate  on 
the  constitution  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  last  night  with  a  warning 
that  Labour's  “dangerous" 
plans  for  reform  threatened  to 
unstitch  the  fabric  of  Britain's 
way  of  life. 

The  Prime  Minister  her¬ 
alded  the  start  of  a  Cabinet 
counteroffensive  against  Op¬ 
position  proposals  on  devolu¬ 
tion,  the  abolition  of  heredit¬ 
ary  peers,  and  proportional 
representation. 

Ministers  believe  that  the 
Labour  leadership's  change  of 
heart  on  a  referendum  for  a 
Scottish  parliament  was  a 
further  sign  that  it  has  become 
increasingly  sensitive  to  Tory 
attacks  on  their  plans  for 
constitutional  reform. 

A  succession  of  Cabinet 
ministers  will  enter  the  debate 
in  the  coining  weeks  with  set- 
piece  speeches  defending  the 
Union  and  attacking  Labour. 

Mr  Major,  in  his  speech  last 
night  to  the  Centre  for  Policy 
Studies,  said  that  Parliament 
was  tiie  cement  that  held 
together  the  United  Kingdom. 
“Threaten  the  central  role  of 
our  national  Parliament  and 
you  threaten  that  unity  and 
stability.  The  differences  float¬ 
ed  by  the  Opposition  could  not 
fail  to  destabilise  and,  in 
the  end,  diminish  the  British 
Parliament” 

Parliament  had  its  quirks 
and  faults  but  it  was  hard  to 
find  another  country  where  it 
was  so  central  to  national  life. 
That  is  why  piecemeal  re 


tamper  with  fabric 
nation,  says  Major 


WHERE  THE  PARTIES  STAND 


CONSERVATIVES 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION:  opposed,  because  It  would 

give  {Ssproportlonatd  influence  to  minority  parties 

SCOTLAND:  supports  the  status  quo 

WALES:  supports  the  status  quo 

HOUSE  of  LOROS:  supports  hereditary  principle 

COMMONS:  two-year  Parliaments 

LABOUR 

PR:  committed  to  a  referendum  on  voting  systems 
SCOTLAND:  expected  to  beck  a  referendum  on  Scottish  parliament 
with  tax  powers 

WALES:  Welsh  assembly  without  tax-raising  powers  to  absorb  many 
•functions  of  the  Welsh  Office 

HOUSE  of  LORDS:  abolish  right  of  hereditary  peers  to  speak  and  vote 
as  a  first  step  towards  reform 

COMMONS:  proposed  reform  of  Question  Time  to  one  30-mlnute 
weekly  session;  shorter  summer  recess 

LIBERAL  DEMOCRATS 

PR:  single  transferable  vote  system  now  used  tor  local  and  European 
elections  in  Northern  Ireland 

SCOTLAND:  separate  tax-raising  parliament,  with  fewer  Scots  MPs  at 
Westminster 

WALES:  separate  lax-raising  “Senydd” 

HOUSE  of  LORDS:  abolish  hereditary  peerage  and  creels  elected 
second  chamber 

COUHONS:  greater  consuttatkxK  tougher  scrutiny  of  executive 


forms  that  threaten  to  erode 
the  power  and  supremacy  of 
Parliament  are  so  dangerous.” 

Parliament  was  the  voice  of 
the  British  people  fighting  out 
the  complexities  of  national 
interest  “It  is  the  focus  of  the 
nation's  unity  at  times  of 
national  grief  or  outrage  and 
is  is  die  theatre  for  the  great 
convulsions  of  political  hist¬ 
ory.  No  one  should  lightly 
contemplate  tampering  with 
an  institution  that  is  so  ancient 
and  yet  so  alive." 

The  traditions  and  institu¬ 
tions  that  had  created  the 
nation  had  been  woven  into  a 

j  .  • 


constituional  fabric  over  cen¬ 
turies.  The  Magna  Carta,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of 
Union  were  footprints  in  the 
nation's  story.  “A  step  down 
the  path  towards  today's  mod¬ 
em  constitution.  Out  of  this 
evolutionary  change  has 
grown  one  of  the  finest,  stron¬ 
gest  and  most  admired  consti¬ 
tutions  in  tiie  world.  Our 
constitution  is  the  lifeblood  of 
the  United  Kngdom.  It  up¬ 
holds  our  freedom." 

Pointless  fiddling  would 
damage  it  and  create  prob¬ 
lems  not  solve  them.  “It  would 
begin  to  unstitch  our  way  of 


life.  One  group  of  politicians 
could  unravel  what  genera¬ 
tions  of  our  predecessors  have 
created.” 

Mr  Major  rejected  calls  for 
a  written  constitution,  con¬ 
demned  Labour’s  proposed 
abolition  of  hereditary  peer¬ 
ages.  and  poured  scorn  on 
proportional  representation. 
The  fact  is  the  House  of  Lords 
has  been  far  more  effective 
than  many  overseas  equiva¬ 
lent  revising  chambers."  Pro¬ 
portional  representation 
would  damage  Parliament  by 
breaking  links  between  citi¬ 
zens  and  constituency  MPs. 

The  constitution  was  vi¬ 
brant  and  robust  but  not 
indestructible.  “People  must 
realise  that  our  constitution  is 
not  a  piece  of  architecture  that 
one  can  re-engineer  by  knock¬ 
ing  down  a  wall  here  or 
adding  an  extension  there.  It's 
a  living,  breathing  constitu¬ 
tion.  Its  roots  are  ancient,  but 
it  has  evolved.  And  it  has  been 
stable  because  it  has  popular 
support  That  is  why  I  care  so 
much  about  our  constitution. 
It  is  why  I  will  defend  our 
tradition,  our  heritage,  and 
guard  against  any  needless 
change  which  threatens  the 
institutions  which  make  us 
one  nation. 

"At  the  next  election,  just  as 
at  the  last,  people  will  be  able 
to  choose  if  they  want  embark 
on  a  voyage  into  the  unknown, 
unchartered  waters  of  tempes¬ 
tuous  change.  The  choice  is 
rightly  theirs.  Our  task  is  to 
warn  them  of  the  perils  of 
doing  so."  . 

Leading  artidc.  page  19 


THE  anti-Europe  UK  Inde¬ 
pendence  Party  is  planning  to 
field  candidates  in  every  con¬ 
stituency  at  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  (Andrew  Pierce  writes). 

Hie  move,  which  will  split 
the  anti-federalist  vote,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  eclipse  Sir  James 
Goldsmith's  Referendum 
Party,  which  will  not  chall¬ 
enge  candidates  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  referendum  on 
Britain's  future  in  tiie  EU. 

‘  Sir  James  will  confront  the 
threat  in  a  speech. tonight  to 
hundreds  of  supporters  in 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  em- 


Rival  party 
threatens 
Goldsmith 

phasising  that  Britain  should 
negotiate  for  change  from 
within  Europe.  The  UKJP  is 
committed  to  Britain’s  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  EU. 

Dr  Alan  Sked.  the  UKJP 


was  in  May  “we  will  be  flying 
the  flag  tp^SO  constituencies". 


The  party,  which  polled  1300 
votes  at  the  recent  Stafford¬ 
shire  South  East  by-election 
is  said  to  have  more  than 
10.000  members.  The  names 
of  its  first  100  candidates  will 
be  announced  next  week. 

'  Attacking  Sir  lames  for  the 
first  time.  Dr  Sked  said:  "We 
are  not  a  one-man  band.  We 
do  not  favour  chequebook 
politics.  Britain  cannot  find 
leadership  from  a  billionaire 
MEP.  We  believe  in  immedi¬ 
ate  withdrawal,  from  the.  EU 
and  to  replace  membership 
with  a  free  trade  agreement", 


Nolan 

outlines 

councils 

inquiry 

By  Ian  Murray 

COMMUNITY  CORRESPONDENT 

THE  Nolan  committee  out¬ 
lined  its  programme  for 
investigating  corruption  and 
incompetence  in  local  govern¬ 
ment  yesterday. 

Councils’  consideration  of 
planning  applications  and 
tenders  from  outside  contrac¬ 
tors  will  be  top  of  the  commit¬ 
tee's  agenda.  Lord  Nolan, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on 
standards  in  public  life,  in¬ 
tends  to  review  the  rules  by 
which  councillors  are  required 
to  declare  any  interest  they 
have  in  tiie  outcome  of  a 
decision.  He  a) so  wants  to  look 
into  the  controversial  system 
of  making  councillors  repay 
the  cost  of  bad  decisions 
through  a  surcharge. 

Although  he  will  not  investi¬ 
gate  individual  allegations  of 
misconduct,  he  is  inviting  the 
public  and  organisations  to 
tell  the  committee  of  their 
experiences  with  councils  so 
that  it  can  focus  its  report  on 
the  important  issues. 

Written  submissions,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  committee  at 
Horse  Guards  Road,  London, 
SW1P  3AL,  must  arrive  by 
October  1L  Public  meetings  on 
local  government  will  be  held 
towards  tiie  end  of  the  year. 


IN  PARLIAMENT 


TODAY  in  the  Comment:  questions  to 
Treasury  irintetera  end  Ihe  Prime  MnUer. 
debate  on  Ihe  CommommaHv  In  the 
Uq^EduceOpnBB,  committee;  School 
Inspection  8V.  ooreavttae;  Security  Ser¬ 
vice  BV.  report;  .Family  Law  BO.  Com¬ 
mons  amendment*;  fkweBB,  report 
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Boots  Foil  300mm  x  20m 
£2.39  EACH  £4.78  FOR  THREE 


Geordie  Beer  Kits 

£6. 75  EACH 

£13.50  FOR  ANY  THREE 


Boots  Food  and  Freezer  Bags 
Available  in  Small,  Medium  and  Large 
£1.69  EACH  £338  FOR  ANY  THREE 


Available 


ftan  larger  Boots  stores.  Subject  to  suitability. 


Someone  Cares 
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We’ve  just  added  Ashkhabad, 
Nizhniy  Novgorod  and  Samara  to 
our  list  of  Eastern  European 
destinations. 
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Yeltsin’s  new  security  chief  traces  anti-Communist  stance  to  childhood  memory  of  Sovigtmassage 

- - -  ~  — -  -  —  ■  -  -  —  —  —  ■  m  m  mm  i  i  «  ■  PM . .  -  -  -  --  --  ,  '  f~~ 


Gruff  general  reveals 
scars  that  made  him 


;\-  :r  c-jit  VsTV 


FROM  ANATOL  LlEVEN  IN  NOVOCHERKASSK,  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA 


Young  Aleksandr  Lebed  whose  father  was  sent  to  a 
labour  camp  under  Stalin  for  arriving  late  at  work 


THE  new  Russian  security 
chief,  General  Aleksandr 
Lebed,  is  either  an  honest  man 
or  a  remarkably  bad  son.  The 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  house 
in  the  southern  Russian  town 
of  Novocherkassk,  where  he 
was  born  and  his  widowed 
mother  still  lives.  For  if  he.  like 
so  many  Russian  generals, 
had  made  a  fortune  out  of 
stealing  and  selling  -military 
equipment  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  his  mother  would 
still  be  living  in  a  small  cottage 
without  an  inside  lavatory  or 
even  running  water. 

Her  house  is  in  a  typical 
yard,  lined  with  cottages, 
sheds  and  kitchen  gardens, 
shaded  by  chestnut  trees,  and 
littered  with  sleeping  dogs  and 
bits  of  broken-down  cars.  The 
dominant  scent  comes  from 
the  two  communal  lavatories 
in  the  middle. 

Neighbours  expressed  the 
hope  that  now  General  Lebed 
was  “the  second  man  of  the 
Russian  State",  something 
would  be  done  to  improve 
conditions.  "For  30  years 
we’ve  ban  complaining  to  die 
town  administration  about 
this  yard,  the  lavatories,  the 
lack  of  water."  Lyubov 
Ivanova,  a  resident,  said. 
“They  all  say.  "yes,  yes',  and  do 
nothing." 

The  image  of  General  Lebed 
as  an  ordinary  Russian  and 
not  part  of  the  new  elite  has 
been  tremendously  important 


in  his  electoral  success.  As  his 
autobiography  shows,  it  is  a 
carefully  cultivated  image,  but 
one  that  so  far  appears  to 
correspond  to  reality. 

Attempts  by  General  Pavel 
Grachev,  the  former  Defence 
Minister  and  General  Lebed’s 
old  enemy,  to  dig  up  evidence 
of  corruption  from  his  time  as 
commander  of  the  14th  Army 
in  Moldavia  completely  failed. 
Even  Moldavian  Leaders,  who 
have  few  reasons  to  love  Gen- 


got  top  marks  in  history, 
geography  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  and  only  slightly  lower 
results  in  the  rest 
General  Lebed's  nose  was 
broken  while  boxing,  at  which 
he  excelled.  But  in  nis  autobi¬ 
ography  he  claims  not  to  have 
lost  sleep  over  this:  "I’m  not  a 
girl;  and  anyway,  at  that  time, 
I  thought  that  a  real  man  only 
had  to  look  a  bit  more  sympa¬ 
thetic  than  a  monkey."  The 
gruff  general  also  describes 


xxxxx 

RUSSIAN 

ELECTION 


6  His  image  is 
of  a  natural 
fighter  who  is 
able  to  keep  out 
of  fights  5 


eral  Lebed,  admit  that  he  was 
personally  honest  and  a  stria 
disciplinarian.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  these  charac¬ 
teristics  will  survive  the  im¬ 
mense  temptations  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Moscow. 

General  Lebed  went  to  an 
ordinaiy  school  in  Novo¬ 
cherkassk,  and  Natalya 
Grishkova,  a  former  teacher, 
described  him  as  the  star  of 
his  dass.  His  school  results 
suggest  that  he  was  certainly 
one  of  the  brighter  pupils.  He 


with  great  approval  the  ex¬ 
treme  taciturnity  of  his  father. 
He  met  his  wife  Inna,  des¬ 
cribed  by  a  classmate  as  very 
attractive,  when  they  were 
working  in  a  local  factory 
before  he  joined  the  army. 

In  one  instance,  however. 
General  Lebed's  Soviet  child¬ 
hood  was  extremely  atypical. 
On  June  2, 1962,  when  he  was 
12.  workers  in  Novocherkassk 
staged  a  rare  protest  against 
rising  prices  and  falling 
wages.  Soviet  troops  guarding 
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the  local  Communist  head¬ 
quarters  opened  fire,  killing  24 
people,  and  several  others 
were  subsequently  executed. 

The  young  Lebed  was 
watching  the  demonstration 
with  other  boys,  sitting  in  trees 
on  the  square.  He  had  wrig¬ 
gled  through  a  window  to  get 
away  from  his  mother,  who 
had  forbidden  him  to  go  out. 
When  the  troops  opened  Tire, 
two  of  the  boys  were  hit.  He 
has  spoken  of  how  the  local 
commander  committed  sui¬ 
cide  in  protest  at  the  killings, 
and  the  misuse  of  the  army: 
“He  was  a  true  officer." 

General  Lebed  is  using  this 
episode  and  the  fact  that  his 
father  went  n>  a  labour  camp 
under  Stalin,  for  arriving  late 
for  work,  as  reasons  for  his 
siding  with  President  Yeltsin 
against  the  Communists. 

General  Lebed’s  autobiog¬ 
raphy  suggests  a  natural  light¬ 
er,  but  one  who  can  keep  out  of 
unnecessary  fights,  especially 
now  that  he  has  given  up 
alcohol.  His  election  propa¬ 
ganda  has  played  on  the 
rheme  of  a  brave  soldier 
dedicated  to  preventing  war. 

However,  a  degree  of  ruth¬ 
lessness  is  apparent,  and  even 
boasted  of  in  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  Despite  what  happened 
in  Novocherkassk,  he  ex¬ 
presses  little  pity  for  the  civil¬ 
ian  victims  of  Soviet 
operations  in  which  he  was 
involved. 
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Lebed  at  his  wedding  to  Inna  whom  he  met  while 
they  worked  at  a  factory  before  he  joined  the  army 
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Venice  mayor  anguished  by 
opera  house  arson  finding 


From  Richard  Owen  in  Rome 


EXPERTS  investigating  the 
fire  at  La  Fenice  opera  house 
in  Venice  five  months  ago 
have  concluded  that  it  was 
started  deliberately,  possibly 
by  a  construction  firm  hoping 
to  win  the  highly  lucrative 
rebuilding  contract.  Current 
estimates  are  that  rebuilding 
will  take  three  years  —  and 
cost  at  least  £66  million. 

Initial  suspicions  involved 
performers  who  might  have 
nursed  a  grudge;  disgruntled 
technicians  who  had  railed  to 
get  a  job  there;  or  a  pyro- 
maniac.  Now  investigators 
are  focusing  on  a  "contract 
racket”.  Another  theory  is  that 
restoration  firms  had  fallen 
behind  with  work  schedules 
and  were  seeking  to  avoid 
hefty  penalty  payments. 

The  blaze,  on  the  night  of 
January  29,  almost  completely 
destroyed  the  ISth-century  the¬ 
atre,  regarded  as  a  jewel  of 
European  opera.  The  Fenice 
company  was  abroad  on  tour 
and  theopera  house  was  being 


refurbished  before  the  spring 
season.  The  rococo  interior 
was  gutted,  leaving  only  the 
blackened  facade  and  outer 
walls  standing. 

Investigators  have  asked  for 
another  month  to  complete 
their  report  But  preliminary 
findings  suggest  die  fire  was 
set  with  skill  and  inside  know¬ 
ledge  by  people  who  knew  the 
theatre’s  layout 

“The  arsonists  chose  their 
moment  well."  one  investiga¬ 
tor  said.  There  was  only  one 
night  watchman  on  duty,  it 
was  a  clear,  dry  night  alarm 
systems  had  been  switched  off 
during  the  refurbishment  and 
nearby  canals  had  been 
drained  for  cleaning,  making 
it  difficult  for  firefighters  to 
gain  access  or  pump  water. 

Investigators  draw  an  ana¬ 
logy  with  the  fire  at  the 
fttfruzzelli  opera  house  fire  in 
Bari,  southern  Italy,  which 
burnt  down  in  1991. 

That  theatre’s  director  went 
on  trial  in  February  accused  of 


platting  arson  with  people 
who  had  been  promised  the 
rebuilding  ointract  He  is  also 
accused  of  trying  to  claim  in¬ 
surance  money  to  repay  debts 
to  the  Mafia,  which  allegedly 
helped  to  set  fire  to  the 
budding- 

Massimo  Cacciari,  the 
Mayor  of  Venice,  said  that 
accusations  of  arson  at  La 
•  Fenice  were  terrifying,  add¬ 
ing:  “I  cannot  imagine  who 
:coutd  have  nonesuch  a  thing.” 
Theinquiryteam,  led  by  Felice 
Casson.^Venice’s  chief  investi¬ 
gating  magistrate,  believes  the 
fire  was  started  in  several 
places  at  once  in  a  “carefully 
prepared  plan”. 

In  a  separate  inquiry.  Si¬ 
gnor  Cacciari  and  the  theatre 
superintendent,  Gianfraco 
POntel,  are  being  investigated 
for  contributing  to  the  fire 
through  negligence.  Some  re¬ 
ports  say  they  ignored  lire 
prevention  officers’  warnings 
that  La  Fenice’s  protection 
was  inadequate. 
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Shadowy  Muslim  groups  suspected  of  attack  aimed  at  House  of  Saud 


By  Michael  Bin-yon 
DIPLOMATIC  EDI  TOR 


EXTREMISTS 


THE  real  targe!  of  the  lorry  bomb 
at  the  King  Abdul  Aziz  air  base  in 
Saudi  Arabia  on  Tuesday  was  the 
House  of  Saud.  that  has  ruled  the 
kingdom  since  t!  was  founded 
more  than  60  years  ago. 

The  explosion,  the  most  deadly 
terrorist  attack  in  the  Arab  world 
since  the  blowing  up  of  the  Marine 
barracks  in  Lebanon  in  19S2,  is  a 


declaration  of  war  by  Islamic 
extremists  on  America,  the  Wesl- 
cm  presence  in  Ihe  Arabian  penin¬ 
sula  hut.  above  all,  on  a  regime 
lhai  they  consider  corrupt  illegiti¬ 
mate.  and  unfit  to  huld  custody 
O'er  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  Iwu 
must  holy  places  in  Islam. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  tanker 
lorry  bomb  at  the  military'  base  in 


Dhahnin  was  the  work  of  one  of 
ihe  militant  gmups  which  in  recent 
years  have  become  an  increasing 
threat  to  the  stability  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  world's  largest  oil 
producer. 

'Hie  likely  perpetrators  are  two 
shadowy  groups,  the  Movement 
for  Islamic  Change  and  ihe  Tigers 
of  the  Gulf.  wIkj  claimed  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  similar  attack  lust 
November.  Little  is  known  about 
their  size,  strength  and  member¬ 


ship.  Bui  they  and  other  Islamic 
radicals  have  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon:  hatred  for  a  regime  they 
believe  has  brought  Western  deca¬ 
dence  to  the  heartland  of  Islam. 

The  Dhahran  bomb  was  nnt 
unexpected.  After  the  November 
bombing  of  a  military  (raining  and 
communications  centre  in  central 
Riyadh,  in  which  seven  people 
including  five  Americans  were 
killed,  four  Islamic  militants  were 
arrested.  The  Saudi  Government 


said  they  confessed  that  they  had 
been  inspired  by  Muhammad  al- 
Masari.  the  militant  Islamic  dissi¬ 
dent  living  in  London. 

Bui  opposition  groups  insisted 
such  confessions  were  extracted 
through  torture,  and  gave  a  warn¬ 
ing  of  further  attacks  should  the 
men  be  executed.  They  were; 
nevertheless,  publiclv  beheaded  on 

May  31. 

The  growing  unrest  in  Saudi 
Arabia  stems  from  the  1991  Guff 


War.  King  Fahd’s  decision  to 
accept  a  large  allied  force,  mustly 
American,  was  seen  by  conserva¬ 
tives  as  sacrilege,  polluting  the 
holy  land  with  the  presence  of 
infidels  and  engaging  non-Mus¬ 
lims  to  join  in  a  war  against  fellow 
.Muslims.  The  sudden  influx  of 
Western  forces  and  customs,  in¬ 
cluding  the  presence  of  unveiled 
wumen.  angered  the  extremists. 

The  war  also  prompted  political 
rumblings.  Why.  it  was  asked,  was 


Saudi  Arabia  spending  so  much 
un  arms  when  it  could  not  defend 
itself  unaided?.  The  huge  bill, 
which  Riyadh  is  still  paying,  also 
led  to  a  short-term  cash  crisis, 
bankrupting  many  small  business¬ 
es  and  provoking  criticism  not 
only  of  the  lavish  spending  of  the 
4,0000-stTOng  Royal  Family,  but  of 
the  dominance  of  the  House  of 
Saud.  especially  among  tribal  ri¬ 
vals  previously  bought  off  by 
prosperity. 


America  pledges 
to  keep  military 
presence  in  Gulf 


By  Christopher  Walker,  middle  east  correspondent 

AND  lAX  BrODIE  IN  WASHINGTON 


AMERICA  vowed  it  would  not 
leave  the  ail-rich  Gulf  and 
placed  its  many  personnel 
there  on  maximum  alert  yes¬ 
terday  after  a  lorry  bomb 
ripped  through  a  Saudi  Arabi¬ 
an  military  complex  housing 
foreigners,  killing  at  least  19 
Americans  and  seriously 
wounding  64  others.  In  all. 
almost  400  people  were  treat¬ 
ed  for  light  injuries. 

Tuesday  night’s  no-warning 
blast  was  the  most  deadly 
attack  on  a  US  target  in  the 
Middle  East  since"  the  19S3 
suicide  bomb  against  a  bar¬ 
racks  in  Beirut  killed  241 
marines  and  drove  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military  out  of  Lebanon. 

In  scenes  of  devastation 
eerily  reminiscent  of  that  at¬ 
tack.  the  work  of  a  radical 
Shia  Muslim  bomber.  Saudi 
rescue  workers  eqipped  with 
cranes  and  bulldozers  yester¬ 
day  continued  the  search  for 
survivors  from  the  eight- 
storey  residential  complex  on 
the  King  Abdul  Azi2  Air  base 
in  Khobar,  near  Dhahran  in 
eastern  Saudi  Arabia. 

Nearby  was  a  crater  35fr 
deep  and  45ft  wide  left  by  the 
blast,  which  was  caused  by  an 
estimated  five  tonnes  of  explo¬ 
sive  loaded  on  to  a  5.000- 
gallon  fuel  lorry. 


AFTERMATH 


Speaking  or  the  White- 
House  yesterday.  President 
Clinton  gave  an  official  ac¬ 
count  of  the  bombing,  explain¬ 
ing  that  Saudi  police  were 
immediately  suspicious  of  a 
petrol  tanker  which  pulled  up 
outside  the  security  perimeter 
of  the  US  base. 

Mr  Clinton  said  they  alerted 
an  American  patrol  and  began 
warning  occupants  of  nearby 
buildings.  As  the  patrol  ap¬ 
proached  the  vehicle,  two  men 
jumped  from  ihe  cab  and  fled. 
Within  a  couple  of  minutes, 
the  bomb  exploded.  No  person 
or  group  had  claimed 
responsibility. 

it  can  be  argued  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  still  do  not  take  sufficient¬ 
ly  stringent  anti-terrorist 
precautions,  even  after  the 
World  Trade  Centre  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  bombings.  Con¬ 
crete  barriers  and  frequent 
patrols  had  been  installed  at 
the  Dhahran  base  after  terror¬ 
ists  drove  up  to  the  door  of  a 
Saudi  military’  training  head¬ 
quarters  in  Riyadh  in  Novem¬ 
ber  and  exploded  a  car  bomb. 
Five  Americans  and  two  Indi¬ 
ans  were  killed. 

But  the  barriers  were  only 
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6  Mirage  2000s  110  personnel 

6  Tornado  GRIs  200  personnel 


Airforce: 


50  -100  aircraft 
3,000+  personnel 
Amiy;  1  Patriot  air  defence  unit 
1  army  signals  unit 


35  yards  from  the  barracks. 
The  5.UU0i  h-fnree  of  Tuesday's 
explosion  sheared  off  the  front 
of  the  high-rise  building. 

William  Perry,  the  US  De¬ 
fence  Secretary,  claimed  on 
American  television  yesterday 
that  without  the  barriers 
there  would  have  been  “many, 
many  more  fatalities". 

Norman  Schwarzkopf,  the 
rerired  US  Army  general, 
commanded  the  American-] ed 
coalition  based  in  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  during  the  1991  Gulf  War. 
As  rescue  workers  dug  franti¬ 
cally  with  bare  hands  in  the 
blistering  desert  heal  yester¬ 
day.  he  told  NBC  television:  "1 
think  it  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  if  we  were  to  pull, 
pitch  and  run.  We  have  lo 
show  them  that  we  are  tough¬ 
er  than  they  are." 

Mike  McCurry.  the  White 
House  spokesman,  confirmed 
there  were  no  plans  to  reduce 
the  American  military  pres¬ 
ence.  saying:  “It  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  tenet  of  American 
foreign  policy  that  our  pres¬ 
ence  in  that  part  of  the  world 
helps  limit  the  conflict  and  the 
tension  that  does  exist" 

After  talks  in  Jerusalem 
with  Warren  Christopher,  the 
US  Secretary  of  State,  who 
later  flew  to  visit  survivors. 
Israel’s  President  Weizman 
blamed  Iran  for  the  attack. 
Other  regional  security  ex¬ 
perts  said  it  was  more  likely  to 
have  been  Sunni  Muslim 
Saudi  fanatics  trained  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  known  as  The 
Afghanis". 

There  are  2,900  Americans 
at  the  Dhahran  base,  includ¬ 
ing  pilots  flying  in  ‘Operation 
Southern  Watch",  the  mission 
to  enforce  the  no-fly  zone  over 
southern  Iraq.  Other  US  per¬ 
sonnel  include  Patriot  anti¬ 
missile  operators,  air  ground 
crews,  and  communications 
specialists. 

Residents  there  said  mili¬ 
tary  personel  from  America, 
Britain.  France  and  Saudi 
Arabia  occupied  50  buildings 
on  Ihe  400-building  complex. 
Saudi  families  were  living  in 
the  rest. 
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The  wreckage  of  the  American-occupied  apartment  building  at  the  air  base  in  Dhahran  which  look  the  force  of  Tuesday’s  bomb  attack 

Western  task  force  keeps  daily  watch  on  Iraq 


By  Michael  Evans 

DEFENCE  CORRESPONDENT 


RyAiR  PATROLS 


THE  King  Abdul  Aziz  airbase 
at  Dhahran  has  been  the 
centre  of  American-led  coali¬ 
tion  force  activities  since  the 
end  of  the  3991  Gulf  War. 

However,  so  sensitive  is  the 
continuing  presence  of  US. 
British  and  French  aircraft 
and  military  personnel  there, 
five  years  after  the  war.  that 
even  the  usually  informative 
American  Defence  Depart¬ 
ment  officials  are  reluctant  to 
give  precise  numbers. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  war 
ended  the  three  nations  have 
used  Dhahran  to  launch  daily 
“no-fly  zone"  combat  air  pa¬ 
trols  over  southern  Iraq,  south 
of  the  52nd  parallel.  Operation 
Southern  Watch  is  carried  oul 
by  the  Joint  Task  Force-South- 
west  Asia  based  in  the  Gulf 


under  the  direction  of  US 
Central  Command.  The  fora: 
is  commanded  by  Major-Gen¬ 
eral  Kurt  Anderson  of  the  US 
Air  Force,  stationed  at  Riyadh: 

Apart  from  enforcing  the 
no-fly  zone,  it  is  capable  of 


conducting  an  air  campaign 
against  Iraqi  targets  if  Bagh¬ 
dad  needs  to  be  compelled  to 
comply  with  United  Nations 
inspections. 

Although  assets  are  based  at 
different  locations  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Gulf  region,  all  the 
British  and  French  aircraft  are 
at  Dhahran!  Britain  has  six 


Tornado  GR1  bombers  and 
about  200  RAF  personnel  at 
the  base.  France  has  six 
Mirage  2000  and  1 10  air  force 
personnel.  Their  servicemen 
sleep  in  blocks  about  300 
ards  from  the  American  ac- 


ya 


commodation  building  which 
took  the  full  force  of  the  bomb 
on  Tuesday  night  There  were 


serious  concerns  last  night 
over  the  security  breach.  West¬ 
ern  diplomatic  sources  in  Sau¬ 
di  Arabia  said  the  perimeter 
was  normally  heavily  guarded 
and  yet  die  terrorists  were  able 
to  park  a  lorry  bomb  within  35 
yards  of  the  accommodation 
compound,  known  as  Khobar 
Towers. 


Christopher 
spumed 
by  Cairo 


By  Christopher  Walker 


WARREN  CHRISTOPHER, 
the  US  Secretary  of  State, 
found  himself  Ihe  target  of 
Arab  scorn  yesterday  when  he 
arrived  in  Cairo  having  failed 
to  secure  any  significant  con¬ 
cessions  from  Binyamin  Net¬ 
anyahu.  the  Israeli  Prime 
Minister. 

A  scheduled  joint  news 
conference  after  talks  with 
President  Mubarak  of  Egypt 
was  scrapped  without  expla¬ 
nation  and  Cairo’s  semi-offi¬ 
cial  papers  —  which  faithfully 
refleta  the  Egyptian  leader’s 
views  —  launched  a  broadside 
against  America. 

The  main  daily  al-Ahram 
accused  Mr  Christopher  of 
blindly  supporting  Mr  Netan¬ 
yahu  as  he  tore  away  the 
foundations  of  five  years  of 
Arab-lsraeli  peacemaking, 
laid  at  the  7991  peace  confer¬ 
ence  in  Madrid:  “In  the 
strangest  press  conference 
Netanyahu  cancels  all  inter¬ 
national  agreements  . . .  and 
Christopher  supports  him.” 
the  paper  declared  in  a  front¬ 
page  headline. 

□  Jerusalem:  Mr  Netanyahu 
blamed  Syria  yesterday  for  a 
border  attack  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  launched  from  Jordan, 
which  killed  three  Israeli  sol¬ 
diers  and  wounded  two 
others. 
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14  OVERSEAS  NEWS _ _ the  times  ^ 

Clinton  declares  there  is  no  economic  security  unless  industrial  world  stands  up  to  forceson^gj: 


G7  vow  to  pursue  terrorists 


From  Philip  Webster 
IN  LYONS 

and  Ian  Brodie 

IN  WASHINGTON 

JOHN  MAJOR  and  President 
Clinton  will  discuss  today 
international  measures  to 
trad:  down  the  perpetrators 
of  the  bombing  in  Dhahran, 
Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Prime  Minister  will 
repeat  the  offer,  made  immed¬ 
iately  after  the  bombing,  for 
British  assistance  in  the 
search  for  those  responsible. 
He  is  also  planning  to  bring 
Mr  Clinton  up  to  date  on  the 
latest  developments  in  the 
Northern  Ireland  peace  pro¬ 
cess  after  the  Manchester 
bombing  and  to  urge  him  to 
maintain  the  tough  line  he  has 
taken  against  Sinn  Fein. 

The  two  leaders  are  to  hold 
urgent  talks  in  Lyons  this 
afternoon  shortly  before  the 
Group  of  Seven  summit  of  the 
world's  leading  industrial  na¬ 
tions  gets  under  way. 

The  Dhahran  blast  has 
propelled  terrorism  up  the 
agenda  of  the  three-day  gath¬ 
ering.  Mr  Major  and  Mr 


A  security  sniffer  dog  at 
the  G7  boOding  in  Lyons 

Clinton  are  preparing  to  con¬ 
sider  the  effectiveness  of  pro¬ 
posals  demanded  last  year  at 
the  G7  summit  in  Nova  Scotia 
for  better  cooperation  and  die 
measures  agreed  at  die  inter¬ 
national  summit  on  terrorism 
at  Sharm  ei  Sheikh. 

President  Clinton,  admit¬ 
ting  he  could  think  of  litde  else 
in  the  wake  of  the  Saudi 
bombing,  said  yesterday  that 
he  would  make  the  defeat  of 
international  terrorism  his 


priority  at  the  G7  meeting. 
“My  first  order  of  business 
will  be  to  focus  the  strength 
and  energy  of  the  G7  an  the 
continuing  fight  against  ter¬ 
rorism,’1  he  said  in  a  speech  on 
the  White  House  lawn. 

“I  will  say  to  my  G7  part¬ 
ners  what  I  say  to  my  fellow 
Americans:  we  cannot  have 
economic  security  in  a  global 
economy  unless  we  can  stand 
against  these  forces  of  terror¬ 
ism.  The  United  States  will 
lead  the  way  and  we  expect 
our  allies  to  walk  with  us  hand 
in  hand.  We  cannot  tolerate 
this  kind  of  conduct” 

He  said  that  the  Dhahran 
attack  underscored  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  all  who  believe  in 
tolerance,  freedom  and  sec¬ 
urity  The  world  faced  a  new 
peril  that  included  rogue 
states  such  as  Iran  and  Iraq, 
drug  smugglers,  those  who 
deal  in  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  and  terrorists  who 
strike  not  just  in  Saudi  Arabia 
but  also  in  the  Tokyo  subway, 
on  the  streets  of  London,  in 
farad  and  in  America's  heart¬ 
land.  Usually,  he  said,  the 
instigators  were  “in  the  para¬ 


lysing  grip  of  religious,  ethnic 
and  racial  hatred". 

To  meet  these  threats,  he 
hoped  to  expand  the  US  in¬ 
itiative  launched  at  last  year's 
G7  summit  with  a  package  of 
40  recommendations  to  com¬ 
bat  terrorism  and  organised 
crime.  They  include  a  “no¬ 
where  to  hide"  extradition 
agreement  and  new  proce¬ 
dures  to  deal  with  forged 
travel  documents  and  the 
smuggling  of  illegal  aliens. 
“Defeating  these  organised 
forces  of  destruction  is  one  of 
the  most  important  challenges 
our  country  faces,"  he  said. 

Mr  Major  condemned  die 
Saudi  bombing  as  an  appall¬ 
ing  act  of  pure  evflL  “I  very 
much  hope  they  find  out  who 
did  it  so  that  they  can  be 
punished,"  he  declared  . 

However,  the  bombing  is 
unlikely  to  prevent  a  serious 
dash  between  Mr  Clinton  and 
most  of  the  other  leaders  over 
proposed  American  sanctions 
dial  could  damage  companies 
doing  business  with  Libya. 
Iran  and  Cuba. 

Mr  Major  will  be  among 
those  protesting  strongly  to 


Mr  Clinton  about  the  “extra¬ 
territorial  "  effect  on  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  legal  action  in 
America  against  foreign  com¬ 
panies  and  their  executives. 

The  European  Union  sum¬ 
mit  in  Florence  last  weekend 
threatened  retaliation  against 
America  over  the  socalled 
Helms-Burton  law  which 
would  punish  non-US  com¬ 
panies  doing  business  with 
Cuba  and  similar  legislation 
dealing  with  Iran  and  Libya. 
Jacques  Santer,  the  European 
Commission  President,  told 
Mr  Clinton  last  wed:  it  was 
wrong  for  America  to  attack 
its  partners  to  reach  its 
adversaries. 

Although  the  summit  com¬ 
munique  almost  certainly  will 
fudge  die  sanctions  dispute. 
President  Chirac  of  France, 
Helmut  Kohl,  the  German 
Chancellor,  and  Jean  Chre¬ 
tien,  the  Canadian  Prime  Min¬ 
ister.  are  also  determined  to 
raise  their  objections. 

A  British  diplomat  said 
yesterday;  “We  are  waiting 
anxiously  to  learn  of  the 
President’s  intentions  over  the 
implementation  of  this  law." 
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Paul  Bocuse  at  his  restaurant  outside  Lyons  with  his  latest  creation,  G7  chicken, 
which  combines  specialities  from  die  seven  countries  taking  part  in  the  summit 

Chef  makes  diplomatic  entree 


PAUL  BOCUSE.  France’s 
most  celebrated  chef,  yester¬ 
day  unveiled  his  latest  culi¬ 
nary  invention  as  leaders 
attending  the  summit  of  the 
Group  of  Seven  industrialised 
nations  in  Lyons  prepared  to 
discuss  the  global  economy. 

M  Bocuse  will  be  preparing 
Coq  de  Bresse  TruffeC?  d  la 
francaise  (French-style  truf¬ 
fle-stuffed  chicken)  at  his  res¬ 
taurant  at  CoDonges-au- 
Mont-d’Or  outside  Lyons,  as 
the  city’s  chefs  try  to  outdo 
one  another  in  culinary 
inventiveness. 

The  G7  agenda  indudes 
discussion  of  markets,  jobs. 


WORLD 

POPULATION 

GROWTH 
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From  Ben  Macintyre  in  Paris 

;  the  Third  World  and  welfare, 

-  while  the  menu  at  tonight’s 

-  six-course  “working  dinner” 
i  for  beads  of  state,  which  is 
:  being  produced  by  four  three- 
I  star  Midielin  diets,  features 
>  such  weighty  mattere  as  Ravi¬ 
oli  de  legumes  de  Savoie. 

;  Quenelles  aux  gcrevisses  and 
i  Volatile  de  Bresse  washed 
down  with  Pouflly  Fuiss6  and 
Mumm  champagne. 

Offal,  for  which  Lyons  is 
famous,  is  notably  absent 
i  from  tftesummit  menus  in  tire 
'  -light  of  the  “mad  cow”  crisis. 

but  the  dty  is  going  out  of  its 
;  way  to  ensure  that  whatever 
the  political  results,  the 


hordes  of  journalists  and  par¬ 
ticipants  who  are  attending 
the  three-day  summit  will  not 
leave  hungry. 

Since  March  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  have  deployed  12 
sanitary  inspectors  to  ensure 
chat  local  hostelries  are  meet¬ 
ing  the  required  hygiene 
standards.  ' 

The  inspectors  found  some¬ 
thing  to  complain  about  in  S3 
of  the  300  establishments 
checked,  including  a  few  iso¬ 
lated  cases  where  British  beef 
was  Still'  on  offer  —  precisely 
the  kind  of  undiplomatic 
tree  that  the  dty  is  desperate^ 
to  avoid. 


Chirac  to  push  for 
BSE  research  cash 


By  Ben  Macintyre 
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Survival 
alert  over 
‘population 
oflObn’ 

By  Evb-ann  Prentice 

DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENT 

A  BALLOONING  world  pop¬ 
ulation  is  taking  such  a  heavy 
toll  of  the  planet’s  resources 
that  it  is  putting  the  survival  of 
humankind  in  jeopardy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  international 
group  of  experts. 

The  number  of  human  be¬ 
ings  reached  one  billion  in 
1830.  three  billion  by  I960  — 
and  is  now  at  5.3  billion. 
Although  the  growth  rate  has 
begun  to  taper  off.  the  planet  is 
expected  to  have  more  than  10 
billion  people  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  century. 

Economic  systems  need 
transforming  to  prevent  ram¬ 
pant  poverty,  sodal  divisions 
and  environmental  catastro¬ 
phe.  according  to  a  three-year 
study  by  the  Independent 
Commission  on  Population 
and  Quality  of  Life,  a  body  of 
politicians,  economists,  scien¬ 
tists  and  environmentalists. 

The  commission's  report. 
Caring  for  {he  Future . 
launched  in  London  yester¬ 
day.  calls  on  governments  to 
help  to  stabilise  population 
growth  by  “massive  efforts  in 
health,  education  and  the  use 
of  development  assistance". 

The  group  also  wants  a 
charge  on  ail  international 
financial  deals,  yielding  up  to 
£97  billion  a  year  to  pay  for 
projects  agreed  at  recent  Uni¬ 
ted  Nations  conferences  on 
poverty  and  the  environment. 
□  Caring  for  the  Future,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Oxford  University  ! 
Press.  £7.99. 


PRESIDENT  CHIRAC  an¬ 
nounced  yesterday  he  would 
press  fellow  world  leaders  to 
increase  funding  for  medical 
research  into  epidemics  such 
as  “mad  cow"  disease.  Aids 
and  Ebola  virus  at  the  Lyons 
summit  of  the  Group  of  Seven 
leading  industrialised  nations. 

In  an  interview  published 
yesterday,  the  French  Presi¬ 
dent  said  that  battling  such 
epidemics  should  be  made  a 
priority,  and  gave  a  warning 
that  “other  diseases  may  be 
waiting  in  the  shadows”.  He 
also  singled  out  hepatitis  C  as 
a  crucial  area  of  medical 
research.  “It  is  urgent  that  the 
major  powers  are  aware  of 
this  problem  at  the  highest 
political  levels.  The  G7  summ¬ 
it  gives  us  an  opportunity,"  M 
Chirac  said,  adding  that  re¬ 
search  into  epidemic  viruses 
and  bacteria  had  been  neglect¬ 
ed  in  recent  years. 

The  crisis  over  “mad  cow- 
disease  (BSE)  has  proved  par¬ 
ticularly  devastating  for  farm¬ 


ers  in  France,  where  beef  sales 
have  dropped  by  tip  to  40  per 
cent,  according  to  latest  fig¬ 
ures.  France’s  largest  farm 
union  yesterday  condemned 
the  European  Union  aid  plan 
for  beef  producers  as  unsatis- 
factory  and  said  that  extra 
compensation  was  needed.' 

M  Chirac  also  criticised 
America  yesterday  for  failing 
to  give  sufficient  help  to  devel¬ 
oping  countries  and  don- 
finned  that  he  would  make  aid 
for  the  Third  World  a  central 
issue  at  the  summit  “The 
current  trend  is  for  major 
nations,  particularly  the  US, 
to  pull  out  This  is  unaccept¬ 
able.”  M  Chirac  said. 

His  Foreign  Minister, 
Hente  de  Charette,  said  “the 
growth  of  selfishness  of  rich 
countries  is  becoming  unbear¬ 
able”.  He  noted  that  while 
France  and  Japan  give  the 
largest  amounts  in  develop¬ 
ment  aid,  the  proportion  of 
gross  domestic  product  that  ^ 
America  donates  is  dwindling.  ™ 


Bosnia  faces  sanctions 


London:  A  threat  could  be 
issued  at  the  G7  summit  to 
reimpose  sanctions  on  Serbia 
and  on  the  Bosnian  Serbs  if 
Radovan  Karadzic,  the  Bosni¬ 
an  Serb  leader,  is  not  removed 
from  power.  Western  diplo¬ 
mats  said  yesterday. 

The  summit,  being  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  five  powers  co¬ 
ordinating  policy  on  Bosnia 
—  America.  Russia.  France. 


Germany  and  Britain — could 
act  as  early  as  next  week  if  Dr 
Karadzic  has  not  quit  Sanc¬ 
tions  were  lifted  after  Novem¬ 
ber’s  Dayton  peace  accords 
were  signed. 

Dr  Karadricv  indicted  by 
the  United  Nations  war 
crimes  tribunal  in  The 
Hague,  has  defied  efforts  to 
remove  him  before  Bosnia’s 
ejections,  doe  in  September. 
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Voting  revolution  brings  shock  upheavals  before  a  ballot  is  cast 


0  H 


Jy. 


5^  Gould:  po  Li  deal  scene 
is  already  transformed 


THERE  was  a  lime  when  the 
rest  cvf  the  world  hmked  to 
New  Zealand  as  the  pioneer  of 
egalitarianism  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  stale.  Today  New  Zealand 
anracis  atiemiun  as  the  lest 
bed  fur  art  experiment  in 
ayare.ssiee  free- market 
economies. 

Observers  abroad  have 
been  equally  inlrigucd  by 
another  imminent  chance.  On 
October  12.  New  Zealand  — 
which  has  hitherto  operated  a 
WcsTminsier-siyle.  first  past 
the  post,  essentially  two-party 
system  —  will  hold  a  General 
election  under  a  new  system  of 
pruponional  representation 
called  MMP.  it  will  produce  a 
parliament  composed  partly 
of  constituency  represenla- 
tives  and  panlv  of  members 
elected  ofT  national  lists. 

The  economic  reforms  and 
the  change  in  the  electoral 
system  are  linked,  hut  not 
quite  in  the  way  that  the 
casual  observer  miuht  sup¬ 


pose.  The  decision  to  go  for 
proportional  representation 
was  not  a  confirmation  of  the 
impulse  to  radical  change  but 
a  reaction  against  h. 

The  explanation  for  this  is 
simple.  What  are  now  called 
the  “New  Right"  reforms  were 
initially  driven  through  by  a 
Labour  Government  which  — 
from  1984  to  1990  —  surprised 
most  of  its  supporters  with  the 
speed  and  zeal  of  its  abandon¬ 
ment  of  traditional  Labour 
policy.  When  disgruntled  vot¬ 
ers  decided  they  had  had 
enough,  and  turned  in  1990  to 
the  only  real  alternative  avail¬ 
able  under  a  two-party  sys¬ 
tem.  they  discovered  that  they 
had  jumped  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.  The  incom¬ 
ing  National  (Conservative) 
Government  was  even  more 
cum  mined  than  its  Labour 
predecessors  to  the  New  Right 
reforms.  The  voters*  confusion 
and  unease  at  this  sequence  of 
events  was  compounded  by 


As  the  British  Labour  Party  proposes 
constitutional  reform ,  Bryan  Gould ,  a 
former  Shadow  Cabinet  member ,  gives  a 
warning  of  the  unintended  consequences 
it  has  brought  to  New  Zealand 


the  realisation  that  the  New 
Zealand  constitution  —  largely 
unwritten,  unicameral,  and 
lacking  in  any  of  the  usual 
chocks  and  balances  —  offered 
rhem  no  protection  against 
being  hijacked  by  a  small 
band  of  committed  ideologues 
whu  could  push  through' far- 
reaching  “reforms"  without 
having  to  bother  too  much 
with  consensus-building. 

Hence  the  appeal  of  being 
able  to  throw  sand  in  the 
works.  Offered  the  chance  of 
electoral  reform,  the  electorate 
voted  for  the  chance  to  slow 
down  the  pace  of  change. 
MMP  is  one  of  tile  more 
bizarre  uprions  among  PR 


possibilities.  Its  arcane  com¬ 
plexities  arc  only  dimly  under¬ 
stood  by  most  voters,  but  they 
have  at  least  grasped  that  ir 
will  make  life  more  difficult 
for  the  politicians. 

Their  expectations  in  this 
respect  have  already  been  met. 
Four  months  frum  the  elec¬ 
tion.  the  political  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  scene  have  already 
been  transformed.  The  tactical 
manoeuvrings  dictated  by 
MMP  have  produced  defec¬ 
tions  from  the  governing  party 
that  have  meant  coalition 
government  is  already  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Neither  main  party  has 
shown  much  capacity  to  adapt 


to  the  new  situation.  National, 
the  governing  party,  is  unlike¬ 
ly  to  win  an  outright  majority 
and  has  been  engaged  in  a 
bungled  effort  to  find  a  post- 
election  coalition  partner.  It 
lias  encouraged  those  of  its 
supporters  who  are  unlikely  to 
win  constituency  seats  to 
detaich  themselves  and  form 
separate  parties.  None  of  these 
hardy  legitimate  offspring 
shows  any  sign  of  enough 
voter  appeal  to  overcome  the  5 
per  cent  threshold  that  bars 
the  way  to  list  representation. 

Labour  has  done  even 
worse.  Still  struggling  with 
the  legacy  of  its  'surprising 
record  in  office  and  having 
suffered  an  earlier  left-wing 
defection.  Labour  does  not 
even  have  the  comfort  of 
waiting  for  government  un¬ 
popularity  to  push  the  elector¬ 
al  pendulum  in  its  direction. 
When  the  pendulum  swings,  it 
is  likely  to  swing  towards  one 
of  the  newer  parties. 


The  best-placed  of  these  at 
present  is  New  Zealand  First 
—  a  parry  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  merely  a 
vehicle  for  the  personal  ambi¬ 
tions  of  former  National  Cabi¬ 
net  Minister.  Winston  Peters. 
He  has  projected  his  party  to  a 
second  place  raring  in  the 
polls. 

The  pros  pea  of  a  Peters- 
dominated  government  lias 
made  many  people  very  ner¬ 
vous.  He  has  campaigned  on  a 
strongly  nationalist  platform, 
making  it  clear  that  he  is 
hostile  to  the  inflow  of  over¬ 
seas  investment  and  to  those, 
largely  Asian,  immigrants 
who  bring  it  with  them.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  certainty  is  that 
the  post-election  situation  will 
be  uncertain,  possibly  unsta¬ 
ble.  New  Zealand  watchers 
may  be  in  for  a  bumpy  ride. 

□  The  author  is  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Waikato  University. 
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Clinton  aide  quits 
as  inquiry  begins 
into  files  scandal 

From  Martin  Fletcher  in  Washington 
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NATIONALLY  televised  hear¬ 
ings  into  the  "Filegate"  scan¬ 
dal  opened  dramatically  on 
Capitol  Hill  yesterday  when 
the  White  House  official  most 
responsible  announced  his 
immediate  resignation. 

Craig  Livingstone,  the  37- 
year-old  director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Security,  said  he 
accepted  full  responsibility*  for 
the  ordering  of  FBI  back¬ 
ground  files  on  hundreds  of 
Republican  officials.  Howev¬ 
er.  he  insisted  it  was  an 
“entirely  innocent  mistake" 
.  caused  by  using  an  out-of-date 
list  to  check  people  with  White 
House  access,  and  vehemently 
denied  he  had  been  digging 
for  dirt  on  political  foes. 

Mr  Livingstone,  near  tears, 
also  complained  bitterly  at 
.  the  way  the  media  had  made 
him  an  "object  of  ridicule" 
by  portraying  him  as  a  beefy 
bouncer-turned-political 
henchman  when  he  had  been 
merely  seeking  to  serve  his 
country.  He  becomes  ar  least 
the  fourth  member  of  the 
Clinton  White  House  to  leave 
under  an  ethical  cloud. 

The  start  of  the  highly 
charged  hearings  were  re¬ 
markable  for  the  way  past  and 
present  White  House  officials 
strove  to  present  themselves  as 
incompetent,  the  alternative 
being  to  admit  that  they  had 
^obtained  the  files  for  nefarious 
purposes. 

Bernard  Nussbaum.  the  for¬ 


mer  White  House  counsel. 
William  Kennedy,  the  former 
associate  counsel,  and  Mr 
Livingstone  all  offered  profuse 
apologies  ro  the  victims  of 
what  Louis  Freeh,  the  FBI 
director,  has  lahelled  “egre¬ 
gious  violations  of  privacy”, 
but  all  three  stood  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton’s  description  uf 
the  whole  affair  as  a  “bureau¬ 
cratic  snafu".  A  fourth  wit¬ 
ness.  Anthony  Marceca.  who 
was  Mr  Livingstone's  assis¬ 
tant.  admitted  before  the  hear¬ 
ings  began  that  he  had 
obtained  300  more  files  than 
the  400  already  known  of. 
including  those  of  Brent  Scow- 
croft  and  Robert  Gates,  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush's  National  Security 
Adviser  and  CIA  director, 
respectively.  Mr  Marceca’s 
goal  was  to  show  he  was 
merely  engaged  in  an  indis¬ 
criminate  bureaucratic  pro¬ 
cess  and  not  targeting 
particular  Republicans. 

But  William  Ginger,  the 
committee's  Republican  chair¬ 
man.  cast  the  affair  in  a  much 
more  sinister  light,  suggesting 
Mr  Livingstone  had  been  do¬ 
ing  the  dirty  work  of  someone 
at  the  top  of  the  White  House. 

He  demanded  to  know  why 
Mr  Livingstone  —  “a  political 
operative  with  a  dubious  back¬ 
ground"  —  had  been  given 
such  a  sensitive  post,  who 
employed  him.  and  how  he 
had  escaped  dismissal  despite 
obvious  instances  of  misman¬ 


agement  “Who  is  Mr  Living¬ 
stone’s  patron?",  Mr  Clinger 
asked. 

He  noted  that  Mr  Living¬ 
stone  worked  on  Mr  Clinton’s 
inauguration  with  Harry 
Thomas  son.  a  Hollywood 
friend  of  the  First  Couple. 
Afterwards  Mr  Thomas  son 
began  pressing  the  Clintons  to 
dismiss  the  seven-man  White 
House  Travel  Office  so  he 
could  take  over  its  business. 
The  offiue  staff  were  dis¬ 
missed.  allegedly  on  Hillary 
Clinton's  orders,  and  seven 
months  later  Mr  Livingstone 
obtained  the  FBI  file  on  Billy 
Dale,  its  director,  in  what 
Republicans  believe  was  a 
highly  improper  retrospective 
attempt  to  justify  his  removal. 

An  FBI  official  who  worked 
at  the  White  House  just  before 
the  dismissals  has  told  con¬ 
gressional  investigators  that 
officials  pumped  him  for  confi- 
denrial  background  informa¬ 
tion  on  Mr  Dale,  and  Mr 
Clinger  produced  other  docu¬ 
ments  showing  "the  White 
House  was  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  provide  as  much 
damaging  information  {as 
possiblel  about  Billy  Dale  and 
his  colleagues". 

Despite  the  files  issue  and 
other  scandals  besetting  the  i 
White  House,  Mr  Clinton 
continues  to  maintain  a  20- 
point  lead  over  Bob  Dole,  a 
New  York  Times  poll  showed  i 
yesterday.  , 


A  witch  doctor  casts  her  vote  outside  Durban  yesterday  during  local  government  elections  in  KwaZulu/  Natal 

Inkatha  brings  violence  to  ballot  box 


From  Inigo  Gilmore  in  unoelani.  near  Durban 


JN  A  KwaZulu/Natal  rural 
township  not  known  for  its 
political  tolerance  in  recent 
years,  the  choice  of  headwear 
was  templing  fate.  As  the 
young  man  approached  the 
polling  booth  to  cast  his  vote  in 
yesterday’s  local  government 
elections,  supporters  of  the 
inkatha  Freedom  Party,  in¬ 
censed  by  his  African  National 
Congress  baseball  cap.  set 
upon  him. 

Within  moments  the  two 
sides  of  rival  supporters  were 
exchanging  abuse  and  stones 
and  only  the  timely  interven- 


Hong  Kong  apology  for  jailing  child 


From  Jonathan  Mirsky  in  hong  kong 


.  IN  A  rare  admission  of  serious 
error,  the  Hong  Kong  Govern¬ 
ment  will  today  apologise  for 
;  rhe  12-day  imprisonment  of  a 
five-year-old  Vietnamese  refu- 
.  gee  girl  during  a  breakout 
.  from  a  detention  camp.  It  will 
also  recommend  that  at  least 
two  prison  officers  be  pun- 
ashed  for  lying  to  their  superi¬ 
ors  about  keeping  the  child 
separated  from  her  parents. 

.. .  Acting  in  part  on  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  by  The  Times. 
Chris  Patten,  the  colony's 
Governor,  ordered  an  investi¬ 
gation  leading  to  today’s  re¬ 
port  The  plight  of  the  children 
forms  part  of  the  drama  of  the 
remaining  17.000  boat  people 
..  in  Hong  Kong’s  detention 
camps,  most  of  whom  are 
■  refusing  voluntary  repatria¬ 


tion  to  Vietnam  and  are  highly 
unpopular  in  the  colony. 

The  girl,  who  was  bom  in 
one  of  the  camps  and  is  named 
Hong  Kong,  was  among  a 
dozen  children  separated  from 
iheir  parents  during  ihe 
breakout  from  the  Whitehead 
Camp  on  May  10.  Brian 
Bresnihan.  the  senior  Security 
Branch  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Vietnamese  refugees,  told  The 


Times  two  weeks  ago:  “We  are 
concerned  about  the  rime  tak¬ 
en  to  reunite  the  two  children 
and  regret  the  anguish  we 
have  caused. 

"The  Correctional  Services 
Division  {who  staff  ihe  deten¬ 
tion  camps]  admit  they  are 
fully  responsible." 

ft  has  now  emerged  that 
some  division  officers,  who 
had  been  repeatedly  told  by 


Mass  death  sentence  in  China 


Peking:  Chinese  judges  sen¬ 
tenced  769  convicted  drug 
criminals  to  be  executed  or 
imprisoned  for  life  at  62  mass 
rallies  to  mark  international 
drug  day  yesterday,  the  slate- 
run  Xinhua  news  agency 


reported.  The  agency  did  not 
specify  how  many  had  been 
given  Ihe  death  penalty  but, 
in  common  with  other  agen¬ 
cies.  reported  that  at  least  50 
people  had  been  immediately 
executed.  (AP) 


Hong  Kong's  parents  that  she 
was  missing,  knew  that  she 
had  been  taken  to  a  prison 
when  she  was  found  wander¬ 
ing  outside  the  camp  during 
the  breakout-  These  officers 
lied  to  their  superiors,  who 
then  wrote  a  report  for  Mr 
Bresnihan. 

The  parents  contacted  Pam 
Baker,  a  British  lawyer  in 
Hong  Kong  who  wrote  to  Mr 
Bresnihan. He  was  also  given 
a  letter  written  by  Hong 
Kong's  father  to  Amnesty 
Internationa],  saying  he  had 
appealed  in  vain  to  the  guards 
to  find  his  daughter. 

Mr  Bresnihan  said  y ester-, 
day  the  officers’  punishment 
had  not  yet  been  decided. 

Wall  of  sleet  page  18 


tion  of  peace  monitors  pre¬ 
vented  a  man  from  being  shot 
by  an  Inkatha  supporter 
wielding  a  pistol.  Fearful  for 
their  safety  police  whisked  the 
ANC  supporters  from  the 
scene  in  armoured  vehicles. 

Perched  on  a  hillside  pep¬ 
pered  with  palm  trees  and 
encircled  by  sugar  cane,  the 
tented  polling  station  was  set 
amid  cement  houses  of 
Lindelam',  a  dusty  township 
40  miles  along  the  north  coast 
from  Durban,  which  in  recent 
years  has  come  to  resemble 
countless  other  trouble  spots 


Eta  threat  to 
Tour  cyclists 

Madrid:  The  Basque  terrorist 
group  Eta  yesterday  threat¬ 
ened  attacks  against  competi¬ 
tors  in  this  year's  Tour  de 
France  if  the  organisers  do 
not  “recognise  the  identify  of 
the  Basques  as  a  nation" 
before  the  race  begins  on 
Saturday  (Tunku  Vara- 
darajan  writes). 

The  threat,  which  came  a 
day  after  Spain’s  parliamen¬ 
tary  political  parties  unani¬ 
mously  rejected  an  Eta  offer 
of  a  week-long  truce,  was 
made  in  a  letter  to  the  Tour’s 
director  in  Paris,  Jean  Marie 
Leblanc.  Hundreds  of  posters 
have  also  appered  on  streets 
in  Pamplona,  stating  that  the 
Tour  was  not  welcome  In 
“Euskal  Herria'.  the  national¬ 
ise  name  for  the  Basque 
country. 


in  a  province  fought  over  since 
the  mid-1980s  by  supporters  of 
Chief  Mangosuthu,  Buthel- 
ezi’s  Inkatha  and  the  ANC. 

“What  happened  here  today 
goes  to  prove  that  despite  what 
their  leaders  may  say.  Inkatha 
is  not  committed  to  peace," 
claimed  Thulani  Gumede,  the 
ANC  candidate. 

The  ugly  standoff  and  rheto¬ 
ric  in  Lindelani  appeared  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  recent  upbeat 
talk  in  KwaZulu/Natal  about 
the  shift  towards  greater  toler¬ 
ance  and  peace  before  the 
twice-delayed  poll. 


Yet  violence  and  killings 
have  persisted  in  several  areas 
in  the  run-up  to  polling  day  — 
13  election  candidates  have 
been  killed.  Mary  de  Haas,  an 
academic  and  violence  moni¬ 
tor,  said  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  was  unrealis¬ 
tic  to  expect  these  elections, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  to 
reflect  the  real  will  of  the 
voters.  "Anyone  who  has  any 
contact  on  the  ground  knows 
that  the  situation  has  not 
really  changed." 

Will  ram  Rees-Mogg,  page  IS 


US  boss  sacked  over 
sex  and  fraud  claims 

From  Associated  Press  in  westboro,  Massachusetts 


ASTRA  AB,  the  Swedish  drug 
company,  sacked  its  American 
chief  executive  yesterday  after 
allegations  that  he  embezzled 
$2  million  (£13  million),  pres¬ 
sured  female  workers  into 
having  sex  and  fostered  a 
corporate  culture  of  hard 
partying. 

Astra  also  dismissed  a  sec¬ 
ond  executive,  and  two  others 
resigned.  The  company  said  it 
was  co-operating  with  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  investigating 
the  charges. 

"Today’s  action  brings  to  an 
end  an  unfortunate  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Astra  USA"  said  C.J.  Jo¬ 
hansson.  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Swedish  parent 


company.  Lars  Bildman,  who 
was  suspended  in  April  as 
president  and  chief  executive 
of  Astra  USA,  was  sacked 
without  any  financial  compen¬ 
sation,  the  company  said. 

Mr  Johansson  said  Mr 
Bildman  went  to  great  lengths 
to  keep  his  behaviour  secret, 
renting  off-site  office  space  to 
keep  information  from  the 
parent  company. 

Three  female  former  em¬ 
ployees  are  taking  legal  action 
against  the  company,  saying 
Mr  Bildman  fondled  them  or 
pressured  them  for  sex.  In 
May.  Business  Week  maga¬ 
zine  reported  on  a  corporate 
culture  of  hard  partying,  alleg¬ 
edly  fostered  by  Mr  Bildman- 


Peters:  hostile  to 
foreign  investors 


WORLD 

[SUMMARY 

Greece 
buries 
an  icon 

Athens:  Andreas  Pa  pan  dr  eon. 
the  Greek  Socialist  party'  lead¬ 
er  and  working  class  icon,  was 
buried  yesterday  as  his  heirs 
prepared  for  a  Homeric  tussle 
for  his  larger-than-life  mantle 
(John  Carr  writes). 

Tens  of  thousands  of 
mourners  followed  the  bier  as 
it  left  the  main  Athens  Ortho¬ 
dox  Cathedral.  Ironically,  the 
coffin  of  the  man  who  spent 
most  of  his  political  career 
fighting  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  was  borne  to  its 
grave  strapped  to  a  gun  car¬ 
riage.  Four  ships  full  of 
mourners  sailed  overnight 
from  Crete,  a  socialist  bastion. 

Kabul  barrage 
kills  60  civilians 

Islamic  militants  of  the 
Taleban  militia  poured  more 
than  300  rockets  and  shells 
into  Kabul,  killing  60  civilians 
and  injuring  more  than  100,  in 
one  of  the  worst  assaults  in 
their  year-long  siege  of  the 
Afghan  capital  (Michael 
Dynes  writes).  The  barrage 
coincided  with  the  return  to 
the  city  of  Guibuddin  Hek- 
matvar,  who  resumed  his 
office  as  Prime  Minister  30 
months  after  his  abortive  at- 
tempt  to  seize  power  from 
President  Rabbani. 

Last  Yiddish 
daily  to  dose 

Paris:  Unzer  Wort  f'Our 
Word"),  the  world’s  last  Yid¬ 
dish  daily  newspaper,  will 
dose  at  the  end  of  this  month 
(Ben  Marin  tyre  writes).  The 
newspaper,  published  in  Paris 
since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  was  killed  by 
rising  costs  and  competition 
from  larger  French-language 
rivals.  Several  Yiddish  per¬ 
iodicals  still  survive  and  a 
weekly  newspaper  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States. 

Diana  Ross’s 
brother  killed 

New  York:  The  decomposing 
bodies  of  Arthur  "T  Boy"  Ross, 
47,  the  brother  of  the  singer 
Diana  Ross,  and  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  woman  were  found  in  a 
dilapidated  suburban  house 
in  Detroit  with  three  starving 
pit  bull  terriers  (Tom  Rhodes 
writes).  The  couple  had  been 
suffocated  and  police  are  seek¬ 
ing  two  people  who  had  rented 
the  house. 


Fast  machine.  Lean  price.  Call  now. 
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16  BODY  AND  MIND _ _ 

Why  the  elderly  do  best  in  their  own  house 

Home  sweet  home 
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THE  IDEA  that  a  judge  could  [j===:==== 
be  loved  by  the  general  public 
would!  surprise  old-fashioned 
lawyers  and  their  clients,  but 
Lord  Denning,  the  former  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Rolls,  has  a  special 
place  in  the  country’s  affections. 

Lord  Denning  is  9?  and,  as  he 
proudly  adds,  a  third.  At  the  end 

of  life,  as  in  the  nursery,  every 
month  counts  and  is  recorded.  jVIEL 
Despite  his  age  Lord  Denning  RRTF 
talks  as  fluently  as  ever  about 

his  long  life  his  childhood,  - * 

schooling,  the  army  on  the  DrTl 

Western  Front  in  the  First  _ 

World  War,  and  the  law.  He  still  otUtt 
remembers,  and  describes  with  —  .  .  -  . 
remarkable  clarity,  his  visits  to 
his  mother’s  home  in  Lincoln.  For  although 
he  was  brought  up  in  Wessex,  and  still 
speaking  with  a  Wessex  burr,  it  was  his 
mother  who,  hardened  by  east-coast  winds, 
was  the  dominant  force  in  his  early  family 
life. 

Lord  Denning  is  becoming  physically  frail 
but  is  still  independent  He  is  able  to  walk  for 
a  few  steps  in  the  garden  each  day  with  the 
help  of  a  stick  in  one  hand,  and  his  other  arm 
held  by  a  helper.  The  former  judge’s  life 
centres  on  his  house,  where  he  claims  to  have 
the  best  private  law  library  in  the  country.  At 
home  he  enjoys  entertaining  his  friends  and 
family  in  his  drawing-room,  and  still  insists 
on  going  upstairs  to  bed.  Unfortunately  all 
three  rooms  —  his  library,  his  sitting-room 
and  his  bedroom  —  around  which  his  days 
revolve  are  on  different  levels,  and  separate 
flights  of  stairs  have  to  be  negotiated  to  go 
from  one  to  the  other. 

For  a  man  who  was  a  Royal  Engineer  and 
had  built  bridges  and  tunnelled  in  dark 
trenches  on  the  battlefield  during  the  final 
advance  in  France  after  August  1918,  the 
problem  of  the  stairs  didn't  seem  insur¬ 
mountable.  Lord  Denning  decided  that  if  he 

X-ray  workers  and 
their  offspring 

RADIOLOGISTS,  radiogra¬ 
phers  and  others  working  in 
X-ray  departments  take  great 
precautions  to  avoid  unnec¬ 
essary  exposure  to  radiation. 
Everyone  in  contact  with  X- 
rays  wears  protective  cloth¬ 
ing  and  shelters  behind  screens  during  the 
taking  of  the  film. 

It  has  been  feared  for  at  (east  40  years  that 
the  possible  danger  of  radiation  might  not 
only  affect  those  who  work  with  X-rays  — 
Madame  Curie  was  one  of  the  early 
casualties  —  but  also  their  children. 

Research  workers  have  recently  investigat¬ 
ed  the  health  of  the  children  of  more  than 
6,500  radiographers  and  have  published 
their  survey  in  the  Journal  of  Occupational 
and  Environmental  Medicine. 

The  results  of  the  research  are  reassuring. 
The  children  of  radiographers  seem  to  be  no 
more  likely  than  those  born  to  comparable 
groups  to  suffer  from  congenital  malforma¬ 
tion,  from  leukaemia  or  from  other  child¬ 
hood  malignancies.  The  absence  of  any 
correlation  between  radiography  and  child¬ 
hood  disease  applied  equally  well  whether 
the  radiographers  were  working  foil 
or  part-time. 


MEDICAL 
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Dr  Thomas 
Stuttaford 


-  -  — was  to  stay  at  home  he  would 
have  to  invest  in  stair  lifts,  and 
his  house  now  has  three  which 
transport  him  In  safety  from  his 
books  to  his  friends  or  to  bed- 
Fractures  from  accidents  in 
the  home  are  a  constant  threat 
to  older  people,  and  their  seri¬ 
ousness  is  underrated.  No  part 
of  the  house  is  more  dangerous 
[CAL  than  its  stairs  and  steps  the 
installation  of  the  lift  reduces 
this  danger.  The  statistics  of 

-  falls  are  frightening.  Usually  it 

nmac  is  the  hip  which  breaks,  and 
between  12  and  20  per  cant  of 
iford  these  patients  die  within  a  yean 

_  the  greater  the  age  the  greater 

the  mortality.  But  many  of  those 
who  survive  both  the  fall  and  surgery  are 
thereafter  unable  to  live  without  nursing 
help. 

The  Dennings  are  a  long-Jived  family.  One 
brother  was  killed  SO  years  ago  this  month 
on  the  Somme  while  serving  in  the  Lincoln¬ 
shire  regiment;  and  another  was  killed  in  tile 
Navy;  but  of  those  who  survived  the  war.  one 
become  a  general  who  lived  to  be  95  and  die 
other,  an  admiral,  died  when  he  was  nearly 
80. 

There  are  many  similar  families,  and 
people,  who  have  every  hope  of  punishing 
their  pension  foods,  and  being  happy  and 
fulfilled,  if  only  they  can  find  the  right  place 
to  spend  their  old  age. 

The  increasing  cost  of  living  in  old  people's 
homes,  which  under  the  new  regulations  can 
devour  a  lifetime's  savings  as  well  as  the  cash 
from  the  sale  of  the  family  house  in  a  year  or 
two.  makes  modification  of  an  existing  house 
so  that  frailty  may  be  accommodated  a 
financial  as  well  as  medical  priority.  Living 
at  home,  with  friends  and  family  visiting, 
books  to  read  and  a  garden  to  admire,  will 
keep  Alzheimer’s  at  bay  by  providing  the 
necessary  intellectual  stimulation. 

New  treatment  for 
a  taboo  problem 

ANAL  fissures  are  rarefy,  if 
ever,  discussed  in  the  health 
pages  of  magazines  or  news¬ 
papers.  yet  they  are  frequent¬ 
ly  a  reason  why  patients  visit 
their  doctors.  These  acutely 
painful  anal  tears  or  ulcers 
bleed  and  cause  the  muscles  of  the  sphincter 
to  go  into  spasm,  which  increases  the 
discomfort  and  prevents  its  healing. 

As  a  first  tine  of  treatment  the  patient  is 
given  mild  laxatives  such  as  Fybogel  and 
bland  suppositories.  Local  anaesthetics  were 
once  commonly  prescribed  but  these  can 
result  in  rashes  and  other  problems  of 
sensitivity.  Previously  If  the  fissure  became 
chronic,  surgery  was  recommended.  The 
surgeon  cut  a  few  muscle  fibres  in  the 
sphincter  so  that  spasm  was  prevented  and 
die  tear  could  heal. 

The  British  Journal  of  Surgery  has 
recently  reported  an  alternative  treatment 
Instead  of  cutting  the  muscle  fibres,  the 
patient  is  prescribed  an  ointment  containing 
glyceryl  trinitrate,  usually  used  to  control 
angina.  This  relaxes  die  muscle  and  the 
fissure  heals.  The  trial  was  a  small  one  but 
the  results  were  considered  good  enough  to 
warrant  more  extensive  research. 


Lines,  Wrinkles  &  Acne  Scars 

(REDUCED  AND  REMOVED  BY  LASER) 

In  one,  or  possibly  two  treatment 
sessions,  our  laser  skin  rejuvenation 
treatment  can  reduce  and  remove  your 
lines,  wrinkles  and  acne  scars,  tightening 
and  restoring  your  skin  back  to  a  smooth 
youthful  appearance. 

Even  those  “bleeding”  lipstick  lines 
around  the  lips  and  loose  skin  and 
“crow’s  feet"  lines  around  the  eyes  can  be 
reduced  and  removed. 

In  fact,  skin  blemishes  and  acne  scars 
can  also  be  effectively  removed  by  one  of 
our  experienced  laser  FRCS  surgeons. 

For  a  confidential  consultation  with  one 
of  our  experienced  nurses,  without 
charge,  contact  us  now. 
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Jackie  Jack  today  and  below,  in  her  Sixties  modelling  heyday.  “Life’s  too  short  to  be  angry.  I  have  a  wonderful  family  and  millions  of  friends 


United  in 
the  war 
on  cancer 

A  Sixties  model  is  one  of  a  group  refusing  to 
give  in  to  myeloma.  Jeremy  Laurance  reports 


She  has  appeared  on  catwalks 
across  the  world  but  today 
Jackie  Jack  is  on  a  different 
si age.  She  is  not  pouting  at  the 
camera,  sashaying  down  the  street  or 
swinging  thigh-high  boots  across  the 
arm  of  a  sofa.  She  is  describing  what  it 
is  tike  to  confront  her  own  mortality. 

Jackie  has  myeloma,  a  rare  cancer  of 
the  bone  marrow,  and  so  does  her 
audience  —  300  fellow  sufferers  and 
their  spouses  meeting  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 
Theirs  is  a  unique  bond,  a  compulsive 
appetite  for  information  that  might 
help  in  their  battle  for  life. 

As  a  fashion  model  in  the  1960s, 
Jackie— neeBowyer  — was 
equally  dazzled  by  the 
flashy  glamour  of  East  End  *J  gjQ 

hoodlums  and  the  opulent 
style  of  West  End  aristas.  DOS 
She  drank  cocktails  in  New  * 

York  with  the  Queen  Moth-  You 
er  and  watershed  in  St  iUU 
Tropez  with  the  Great  Train  +0  , 

Robbers.  Her  husband,  1 

Peter  Scott  —  the  second  of 
four  —  was  a  cat  burglar  uLIXJ 

who  earlier  this  year  pub- 
lished  his  autobiography,  Lflcy 
Gentleman  Thief.  * 

"Modelling  was  a  differ- 
ent  sort  of  business  in  those  days. 
There  was  a  pub  in  Belgravia  called 
The  Star.  You'd  see  the  Burtons  in 
there,  Richard  Ham's,  an  inspector 
from  Scotland  Yard  in  one  comer,  a 
burglar  and  a  model  in  another." 

Jackie,  whose  looks  were  once  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  the  Italian  filmstar 
Claudia  Cardinal,  was  Vidal 
Sassoon’s  house  model  and  did  long 
seasons  at  Harrods.  When  her  career 
wound  down  in  the  1970s  she  had  a 
baby  —  the  first  of  three — and  devoted 
herself  to  her  family.  Then,  in  1993, 
myeloma  struck. 

Myeloma  is  a  fatal  cancer.  There  is 
no  cure.  It  affects  more  than  3.000 
people  in  the  UK  each  year.  Some  die 
quickly  while  others  survive  for  many 
years.  But  every  sufferer  knows  the  bell 
is  tolling. 

It  is  how  sufferers  cope  with  this 
knowledge,  and  with  the  disease,  that 
differs.  For  this  event,  Jackie  has 


‘I  am  very 
positive. 
You  have 
to  take 
things  as 
they  come’ 


agreed  to  be  interviewed  in  front  of  the 
audience  fry  Professor  Anthony  Clare, 
giving  a  live  performance  of  the  BBC 
Radio  4  programme  In  the  Psychia¬ 
trist's  Chair. 

How  had  she  felt  when  she  learnt  she 
had  cancer?  “I  am  a  very  positive 
person.  There  are  many  things  in  life 
you  can’t  change  —  you  can  only  help 
them.  You  have  to  take  things  as  they 
come." 

But  the  diagnosis  must  have  come  as 
a  shock?  “No.  it  was  a  relief.  1  had  24 
fractures  in  two  years.  Every  time  I 
coughed  or  sneezed  I  would  break 
another  rib.  I  was  fed  up  dragging 
myself  round  private  specialists.  I 
thought,  oh  well,  at  least 
1  I’ve  got  something  " 

very  Was  s^e  "Ufcs 

J  too  short.  1  have  a  wonder- 

ive  fcl  husband  and  a  family 

and  millions  of  friends. 
,o  vp  There  is  no  point  in  not 
v  c  making  the  most  of  it." 

U-p  Her  turbulent  life  has 

given  her  the  emotional 
^  strength  to  deal  with  this 

S>  <xo  crisis.  Yellowing  news- 

,  paper  cuttings  from  the 

□me  1960s  reveal  a  woman  who 

played  fast  and  loose.  On 
_  one  occasion  she  was  prose¬ 
cuted  for  obstructing  police  officers 

chasing  her  errant  husband  by  clings 
ing  to  a  door.  "I’ve  had  a  lot  of  hassle 
and  upset,  fait  if  I  have  a  problem  on 
Monday,  by  Wednesday  I  am  looking 
for  the  next  one." 

It  is  a  bravura  performance  deliv¬ 
ered  with  rest  and  good  humour.  But 
as  Dr  Clare  invites  comments  from  the 
floor,  the  atmosphere  is  subdued,  as  if 
no  one  can  quite  match  Jackie*  feel¬ 
good  attitude. 

"We  were  surprised  by  the  lack  of 
criticism."  says  Dr  Ray  Pbwles,  in 
charge  of  the  myeloma  unit  at  the 
Royal  Marsden  hospital.  London,  and 
organiser  of  the  conference.  "Perhaps 
people  felt  they  wanted  to  be  positive 
because  this  is  the  first  time  such  an 
event  has  been  held  outside  the  United 
Slates.  The  idea  is  to  help  sufferers  and 
their  families  to  become  more  actively 
involved  in  the  decisions  that  are  taken 
about  their  treatment  and  care." 
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Members  of  the  International  My¬ 
eloma  Foundation  flew  over  from 
America  lo  help  ihe  Royal  Marsden  to 
organise  the  event.  Susi  Novis,  its 
president,  whose  husband  Brian  was 
co-founder  oF  the  foundation  before  his 
death  from  myeloma  aged  33.  says: 
"When  my  husband  was  diagnosed  we 
knew  nothing  about  the  disease.  We 
thought  what  the  hell  is  it  and  what  do 
we  do  about  it?  Then,  later,  we  thought, 
wouldn’t  it  be  a  great  idea  for  patients 
to  meet  with  the  professionals  to 
discuss  it?" 

The  foundation  has  now  held  six 
seminars  throughout  the  US.  Such  has 
been  the  enthusiasm  for  the  idea  that  a 
dozen  American  sufferers  flew  here 


to  share  foe  British  experience 
Ms  Novis  says:  “You  can  see  thatyrai  - 
are  not  alone.  The  way  to  feel  better  aji 
a  patient  is  to  find  out  about  the  disease 
so  you  can  make  choices.  But  Every¬ 
body^  agenda  —  what  they  want  out  of 
life  —  is  different" 

Encouraging  news  that  a  cure  may 
be  in  sight  comes  from  Dr  Pcwfe, 
Until  ten  years  ago,  no '  one  with 
myeloma  went  into  remission.  Now 
half  of  all  patients  at  the  Marsdenda 
“In  all  the  blood  cancers  the  starting  ,■ 
point  for  a  cure  was  getting  patients  - 
into  remission.  Then  you  can  start  to' 
devise  strategies.  We  are  where  wt 
were  with  leukaemia  in  the  1970s,  and 
we  would  expect  a  cure  to  follow." 
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Closing  ranks  on  Eton’s  outcast 

Was  Anthony  Chenevix-Trench 
fired  as  Head  Master  because  he 
indulged  in  the  cane  and  the 
bottle?  Marcus  Striven  reports 


Happier  days:  Anthony  Chenevix-Trench  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  their  two  children  in  1958.  left;  and  in  his  study  as  the  newly  installed  Head  Master  of  Eton  in  1964 


The  epitaph,  belated, 
ugly  and  unexpected, 
appeared  rwo  years 
ago.  It  was  then,  in  an 
authorised  history  of  Eton, 
that  its  Vice  Provost,  Tim 
Card,  disclosed  that  the  la  re 
Anthony  Chenevix-Trench 
had  not  resigned  as  the 
•school's  Head  Master  —  as- 
had  been  claimed  ar  the  time 
but  had  been  (breed  out. 

:  Eton's  Fellows,  Card  ex¬ 
plained,  had  come  to  believe 
'that  Chenevix-Trench  was  ir¬ 
redeemably  flawed  by  a  predi¬ 
lection  for  the  cane  —  made 
harder  to  mask  by  his  liking 
for  the  bottle.  “He  regarded 
corporal  punishment  not  as 
the  last  resort  but 
almost  as  the  first," 
wrote  Card,  who 
recorded  that  he 
had  once  been 
heard  to  remark: 

“A  good  thing  the 
NSPCC  does  not 
■know  about  this." 

His  presence  at  Ihc 
school  threatened 
scandal.  So  he  had 
logo. 

His  former  pu¬ 
pils  —  from  Eton, 
Shrewsbury,  Brad- 
field  and  Fetter  —  were  divid¬ 
ed.  David  Tredinnick,  an  Old 
Etonian,  now  Tory  MP  for 
Bosworth.  said  his  Head  Mas¬ 
ter  had  been  "on  the  side  of  the 
angels";  Paul  Foot,  who  liad 
known  him  at  Shrewsbury, 
called  him  an  “absolutely  re¬ 
volting  and  poisonous  man.  a 
sadist  and  a  pervert". 

Now  Mark  Peel,  a  master  at 
Fettes.  has  written  a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Chenevix-Trench  in 
which  he  emerges  as  a  com¬ 
plex  figure:  an  exceptional 
pedagogue  who  detested  wast¬ 
ed  talent;  a  diverting  conversa¬ 
tionalist.  superb  in  interview, 
who  nevertheless  lacked  self- 
confidence.  and  desperately 
needed  to  be  liked;  an  essen¬ 
tially  conservative  man  who 
infuriated  Old  Etonian  ele¬ 
ments  by  minor  reforms. 

Bom  in  1919,  Chenevix- 
Trench  was  reading  Herodo¬ 
tus  at  six:  ten  years  later,  he 
won  a  scholarship  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Christ  Church. 
At  school,  where  he  was  an 
accomplished  runner  and  box¬ 
er.  and  at  Oxford,  where  he 


rowed  For  his  college,  the 
young  man  made  light  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  only  5ft  4in 
tall.  He  joined  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  after  the  fall  of 
Singapore  spent  three  years  as 
a  POW.  six  months  on  the 
Burma  Road,  sustaining  him¬ 
self  by  translating  A  Shrop¬ 
shire  Lad  into  Larin. 

Those  who  met  him  on  his 
re  rum  to  Oxford  found  him  a 
highly  sociable,  effervescent 
man,  able  to  survive  on  very 
linle  sleep.  He  took  an  out¬ 
standing  First,  before  return¬ 
ing  to  reach  ar  Shrewsbury. 
He  proved  an  inspirational 
master:  theatrical  and  innova¬ 
tive  —  sometimes  beginning  a 
sixth-form  lesson 
with  Swinbum  or 
Housman.  "before 
branching  out  into 
Ovid.  Thucydides 
or  Homer,  quoting 
reams  of  their  lines 
verbatim"  —  lucid 
and  patient,  and 
always  demanding 
complete  commit¬ 
ment  from  those  in 
his  charge. 

Christ  Church 
was  ecstatic  when 
it  lured  him  back  in 
1951.  boasting:  “We  have  se¬ 
cured  as  our  new-  permanent 
Mods  don.  in  succession  to  his 
old  tutor  Mr  Page,  the  one 
man  we  thought  of  as  a  worthy 
successor." 

But  within  a  year,  frustrated 
that  he  could  not  shape  his 
undergraduates'  destiny  in  the 
way  that  he  could  a  sixth 
former's,  he  returned  to 
Shrewsbury  as  a  housemaster, 
declining  an  invitation  to  be 
Headmaster  of  Charterhouse. 

By  1955.  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Headmaster  of  Brad- 
field.  Eight  years  later,  it  was 
announced  that  he  would  suc¬ 
ceed  Robert  Birley  at  Eton. 

Expectations  were  im¬ 
mense.  Trench  had  by  then 
become  renowned  beyond  the 
public  school  and  Oxbridge 
world:  Anthony  Sampson 
made  special  mention  of  him 
while  discussing  headmasters 
in  bis  Anatomy  of  Britain:  and 
he  was  the  only  one  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Robbins  com¬ 
mittee  on  higher  education. 
Vincent  Mulchrone  wrote  in 
the  Daily  Mail,  in  1963:  “I 


believe  1  have  met  a  prophet,  a 
practical,  pragmatic  teacher, 
who  has  it  in  his  heart  to 
inspire  and  transform  our 
society  through  our  children." 

Yet  disaster  followed.  At 
Bradfield.  Chenevix-Trench 
had  always  set  great  store  on 
knowing  every  boy  in  the 
school.  At  Eton  (with  1.200 
pupils)  this  was  not  only 
impossible,  it  was  also  resent¬ 
ed  by  the  housemasters  who 
enjoyed  great  autonomy. 

In  these  circumstances,  his 
insecurity,  his  need  to  be  liked, 
was  disastrous.  On  occasions, 
he  promised  the  same  job  to 
two  or  more  masters;  he 
wavered  too  long  over  deri¬ 
sions.  and.  having  made  them, 
failed  to  seek  out  sufficient 
support  to  ensure  their  imple¬ 
mentation. 

According  to  Mark  Peel,  the 
defining  moment  of  his  rime  at 
Eton  came  in  December  1965 
when  he  failed  to  convince 


masters  that  the  school  should 
abandon  the  tail  coat,  despite 
having  assured  the  sixth  form 
that  its  disappearance  was 
imminent.  "I  want  brilliant 
young  men  from  the  East 
End,"  he  had  said  of  his 
intention  to  do  away  with  the 
Eton  caste.  "How  can  I  expect 
them  to  wear  a  tail  coat?" 

The  incident  seems  to  have 
wounded  him  deeply,  if  only 
because  it  impressed  upon 
him  that  he  was  an  outsider  — 
the  first  Head  Master  who  had 
been  neither  pupil  nor  teacher 
at  the  school. 

One  OE  of  the  rime 
recalls:  “He  wasn’t, 
dare  I  say  it,  what 
I’d  call  a  natural 
Etonian  Head  Master.  He 
didn't  have  that  easy  manner 
which ...  is  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  Old  Etonian." 

Perhaps  for  the  first  rime, 
his  diminutive  stature  gave 


him  pause  for  thought  On 
more  than  me  occasion,  he 
was  mistaken  for  the  butler. 
His  nickname.  Chummy,  was 
more  likely  to  be  overlaid  with 
mild  contempt  than  affection. 
“The  spectrum  of  Etonians  is 
wider  than  I  had  expected."  he 
once  said.  "The  best  are  be¬ 
yond  praise.  The  worst  are 
more  bloody  than  one  could 
possibly  imagine." 

His  other  reforms  were 
better  judged  than  his  attempt 
to  do  away  with  the  rail  coat 
subjects  like  English  and  geog¬ 
raphy  were  encouraged;  boys 
were  obliged  to  attend  one 
service  in  chapel  rather  than 
two:  a  form  of  soda!  service 
was  introduced,  with  Etonians 
visiting  the  elderly  or  teaching 
immigrant  children. 

Inevitably,  though,  while 
these  developments  appeared 
intolerable  to  the  old  guard, 
they  were  inconsequential  to 
Etonians  growing  up  in  the 


Sixties.  One  recalls:  “Every¬ 
thing  was  being  questioned. 
We  all  wanted  to  grow  our 
hair,  we  all  wanted  to  smoke 
dope,  to  listen  to  the  Rolling 
Stones  playing  in  Hyde  Park. 
He  was  on  shifting  ground  but 
he  had  to  hold  the  line." 

In  the  end.  it  was  unruliness 
in  one  house,  leading  to  the 
expulsion  of  three  boys,  which 
proved  Chenevix-Trench’s  un¬ 
doing.  Rather  than  remove  the 
housemaster,  he  offered  Eton's 
Provost,  Lord  Caocia.  his  own 
resignation.  Caccia  brushed  it 
aside.  When  trouble  flared  in 
the  house  again,  he  sacked  the 
housemaster.  Walls  were  em¬ 
blazoned  with  slogans  de¬ 
manding  that  Chenevix- 
Trench  go. 

It  was  characteristically 
maladroit  management  and. 
taken  with  the  rumours  about 
his  propensity  to  beat  his 
pupils,  as  well  as  incidents 
when  he  had  apparently  been 


the  worse  for  drink,  it  was 
enough  to  persuade  the  Fel¬ 
lows  that  he  had  lost  his  grip. 
In  1969.  a  letter  to  parents 
announced  his  “retirement". 

Just  how  much  Chen¬ 
evix-Trench’s  taste  for 
corporal  punishment 
counted  against  him 
may  never  be  known.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Peel,  there  will  certainly 
never  be  any  agreement  about 
what  inspired  it.  “There  are 
those  who  thought  that  it  was 
simply  what  happened  at  the 
time:  there  are  those  who 
thought  that  he  enjoyed  it  but 
so  what?  And  there  were  those 
who  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  more  sinister  in  it." 
Peel'S  own  conclusion  is  that 
there  was  “legitimate  criti¬ 
cism:  he  would  mix  justice 
with  enthusiasm". 

It  does  not,  however,  eclipse 
his  admiration  for  a  man  who, 
whatever  his  faults,  believed 


fervently  in  the  capacity  for 
good  in  all  those  whom  he 
taught,  and  who  so  often 
helped  rhem  to  release  it. 

Chenevix-Trench  died,  aged 
only  60,  at  Fettes  a  few  weeks 
before  he  was  due  to  retire. 
His  abrupt  departure  from 
Eton  had  tainted  his  name 
with  failure.  But  his  career  is 
more  fairly  judged  by  his 
many  unheralded  successes, 
when,  in  Peel's  words,  he 
found  “the  illusive  spark 
which  enabled  each  individual 
to  find  his  special  work". 

Among  the  many  former 
pupils  at  his  funeral  was  David 
McAree.  who  flew  back  for  it 
from  the  Far  East  McAree’s 
First  at  Oxford  must  have 
given  Chenevix-Trench  special 
satisfaction:  it  was  only  at  his 
insistence  that  the  boy  had 
been  accepted  for  Fettes.  alter 
another  school  expelled  him. 

•  The  Land  of  Losr  Cunlcni  hv 
Mark  Peel,  Peniland  Press.  I'lfiW 
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retreat  from  Scottish  devolution 
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there  is  no  doubting  the 
strength  of  John  Ma¬ 
jor’s  feelings  these  days 
about  the  Union.  Whenever  he 
speaks  about  it  —  and  he  does 
so  with  increasing  frequency 
—  he  is  almost  embarrassingly 
passionate.  Defending  the 
United  Kingdom  against  the 
assaults  of  the  reformers  may 
be.  for  him.  a  relatively  new 
cause  fit  was  recommended  to 
him  by  Ian  Lang  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  in  1992),  but  like  many  a 
convert,  he  has  embraced  it 
with  enthusiasm.  This  is  one 
basic  he  is  always  happy  to  go 
back  to. 

The  late  John  Smith  was  just 
as  fervent  about  the  need  for 
change  His  commitment  to 
Scottish  devolution  was  funda¬ 
mental,  and  he  used  to  sur¬ 
prise  his  colleagues  by  making 
it  his  central  thane  on  unex¬ 
pected  occasions.  Tony  Blair, 
however,  is  less  certain.  It  is  a 
policy  he  has  inherited,  and 
which  he  has  dutifully  en¬ 
dorsed,  but  about  which  he 
has  honest  doubts.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  whether  it  can 
be  made  to  work.  Hence  the 
suggestion,  which  will  become 
dearer  today,  that  there  might 
have  to  be  a  referendum  on 
devolution  within  a  few 
months  of  a  labour  election 
victory.  The  idea  would  be  to 

offer  the  voters  a  _ 

clear  choice  on  a 
constitutional  issue. 

The  idea  may  not 
be  quite  so  crudely 
spelt  out  by  Don¬ 
ald  Dewar  and 
George  Robertson 
today,  or  by  Tony 
Blair  tomorrow.  It 
is  just  one  of  many 
which  is  expected  to 


Alarm  bells 
will 
now  be 


ringing  in 
Scotland 


emerge  from  the  inquiry  that 
Lord  Irvine  of  Laing  has  been 
carrying  out  into  constitution¬ 
al  reform.  But  however  it  is 
dressed  up.  it  is  likely  to  go 
down  in  Scotland  like  a  lead 
balloon.  It  will  be  seen  less 
as  a  robust  response  to  John 
Major’s  line  than  as  a  way  of 


which  each  party  can  properly 
say  that  it  offers  a  clear 
programme  If  the  voters  don't 
want  it.  they  have  a  means  of 
registering  their  views.  The 
details  will  then  rest  In  the 
hands  of  politicians. 

So  why  is  Mr  Blair  introduc¬ 
ing  an  extra  dimension  to  a 
debate  that  is  already  in  full 
spate?  There  are,  of  course, 
respectable  reasons,  and  these 
will  doubtless  be  elaborated 
by  him  tomorrow.  The  move 
will  be  presented  as  a  way  of 
throwing,  open  the  debate  on  a 
complex  constitutional  issue, 
with  a  White  Paper  or  some 
such  device  allowing  the  elec¬ 
torate  to  think  carefully  before 
deciding  whether  it  wishes  to 
take  such  a  drastic  step. 

At  the  same  time,  the  move 
will  be  presented  by  the  spin- 
doctors  as  a  way  of  wrong¬ 
footing  the  Tories,  depriving 
them  of  the  advantage  they 
have  gained  reoently  by  bang¬ 
ing  on  about  the  drawbacks  of 
the  “tartan  tax“.  And  behind 
the  scenes,  it  will  be  used  as  a 
means  of  pacifying  those  Eng¬ 
lish  MPs  who  are  growing  in¬ 
creasingly  uneasy  about  the 
parliamentary  time  that  will 
be  needed  to  pilot  through  the 
legislation,  and  by  the  divisive 
arguments  over  the  exact  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Westminster 
and  Edinburgh,  or 
Westminster  and 
Cardiff. 

It  is  perhaps  this 
last  question  that 
has  convinced  Mr 
Blair  that  a  holding 
operation  may  be 
necessary.  If  the 
Labour  Party  wins 
the  election,  the  new 
intake  of  MPs  will 
almost  wholly  English. 


be 


appeasing  the  “devo-sceptics” 
wn  ranks.  It 


in  Mr  Blair’s  own 
will  raise  the  awful  spectre  of 
the  last  such  referendum,  in 
1979,  which  is  still  remem-' 
bered  by  many  as  a  Labour 
betrayal.  And  it  will  confirm 
the  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  party  faithful  that 
this  is  a  way  of  postponing  or 
even  ditching  a  polity  that  is 
bristling  with  uncertainties. 
The  prospect  of  a  referendum, 
with  some  of  the  unionist 
hard-liners  within  the  party's 
most  senior  ranks  arguing 
against  a  Scottish  parliament 
or  a  Welsh  assembly,  will 
strike '  discord  just  when 
Labour's  activists  should  be 
rallying  to  the  cause. 

There  is,  too,  a  simple 
question  to  ask,  namely  why 
should  a  referendum  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  all?  After  all,  the  parly 
choices  which  will  be  on  offer 
at  a  general  election  could 
hardly  be  dearer.  The  Tories 
propose  an  unchanged  United 
Kingdom,  the  Nationalists  are 
for  separation.  Labour  and  the 
liberal  Democrats  are  for 
devolution.  That  is,  in  effect,  a 
ready-made  multi-option  ref¬ 
erendum.  Unlike  the  funda¬ 
mental  constitutional  issue  of 
membership  of  the  European 
Union,  over  which  Baroness 
Thatcherand  Sir  James  Gold¬ 
smith  can  legitimately  claim 
that  the  voter  is  being  offered 
no  real  choice  by  the  parties, 
devolution  is  an  issue  on 


There  may  be  a  couple  of  seats 
to  be  grabbed  bade  in  Scot¬ 
land,  biit  that  will  be  a  small 
expansion  compared  to  the 
new  element  brought  in  by  a 
Labour  majority  in  England 
Very  few  of  these  new  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  devolution  on 
their  minds.  They  will  be  exer¬ 
cised  about  employment,  the 
economy,  the  health  service. 
‘The  list  thing  they  will  want  to 
discuss  is  the  minutiae  of  the 
West  Lothian  question,  or 
English  regional  assemblies. 
Yet  if  they  are  assured  that  all 
these  will  be  thrashed  out  in 
tiie  context  of  a  referendum 
they  will  probably  be  pacified. 


B 


ut  that  is  not  the  way  it 
,  will  be  seen  in  Scotland. 
Alarm  bells  will  ring  for 
those  who  despair  at  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  1979  referendum, 
when  an  amendment  intro¬ 
duced  by  George  Cunning¬ 
ham.  the  Labour  MP  for  Is¬ 
lington  South,  stipulated  that 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  elector¬ 
ate  would  have  to  vote  yes 
before  legislation  could  be 
implemented.  They  will  point 
out  that  a  majority  of  Scots 
actually  voted  yes  last  time, 
but  that  their  views  were 
ignored.  They  will  see  in  any 
new  conditions  a  fatal  ambiva¬ 
lence  about  an  apparently 
dear  commitment  And  they 
will  wonder  whether  history  is 
not  beginning  to  repeat  itself.' 

Memories  are  long  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Mr  Blair  would  do 
well  to  take  note  of  this. 
What  is  needed  now  is  a 
robust  defence  by  Labour  of  a 
reform  that  is  long  overdue 
and  eagerly  awaited,  rather 
than  a  thinly-disguised  device 
for  procrastination. 
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THERE  S  GOT  TO  BE  AN  EASIER  WAY, 


Mandela’s  party  is  over 


Yi 


esterday’s  election  in  Kwa- 
Zulu/Natal  completes  the 
process  of  electing  post¬ 
apartheid  assemblies  in 
South  Africa.  President  Nelson  Man¬ 
dela's  visit  to  Britain  next  month  will 
largely  be  a  celebration  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  white  supremacy  to  black 
majority  rule,  and  of  his  leadership 
of  the  African  National  Congress 
(ANC).  This  is  natural.  The  apartheid 
system  was  violent  and  unjust,  and 
caused  great  inefficiency  as  well  as 
much  social  suffering.  It  was  also 
unstable.  From  the  beginning,  in  the 
late  1940s,  independent  observers 
concluded  that  the  apartheid  struc¬ 
ture  could  not  survive.  Most  observ¬ 
ers  expected  it  to  end  in  revolution 
and  bloodshed. 

There  remains  in  the  West  a  warm 
glow  from  having  seen,  justice  tri¬ 
umph  over  injustice,  and  there  is,  as 
there  should  be.  great  admiration  for 
Nelson  Mandela  himself.  That  has 
led  people  to  misunderstand  both  the 
strengths  of  the  old  regime,  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  new  one.  No  one 
wishes  to  appear  an  apologist  for 
racism  and  fascism. 

Yet  the  apartheid  regime,  however 
hateful,  had  two  important  advant¬ 
ages.  Because  all  were  liviim  under 
the  same  tyranny,  the  differences 
between  blade  tribes  tended  to  be 
suppressed.  The  ANC  aimed  to  be 
pan-tribal  in  its  composition,  and  to 
some  extent  it  is.  Nevertheless,  as 
KwaZulu/Natal  politics  have  shown, 
the  Zulus’  chum  to  independence  in 
their  own  area  remains  a  threat  to  the 
unity  of  South  Africa.  Chief  Butheka 
and  his  Cnkatha  party  are  real  polit¬ 
ical  forces  which  represent  the  aspir¬ 
ations  of  large  numbers  of  Zulus. 

The  more  important  strength  of  the 
apartheid  system  was  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  White  6lite — and  that  is  the 
point  which  is  so  hard  to  admit 
South  Africa  under  apartheid  was  a 
Third  World  black  economy  with  a 
First  World  white  economy  superim¬ 
posed  upon  it  The  whites  were  not 
themselves  completely  free,  but  to  a 
large  extent  they  lived  in  an  open- 
market,  democratic  society  subject  to 
the  rule  of  law,  and  with  a  substantial 
measure  of  free  speech.  It  was  the 
blacks  who  were  oppressed. 

This  white  society  was  able  to  reach 
much  higher  standards  of  economic 
efficiency  than  the  leadership  of  other 
African  countries  or  of  Communist 
countries.  One  measure  of  the  effici¬ 
ency  was  that  the  blades,  although 
oppressed,  enjoyed  the  highest  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 


The  Government  in  post-apartheid 
South  Africa  is  refusing  to  face  reality 


Black  productivity  under  the  apart¬ 
heid  managers  was  generally  higher 
than  it  is  now. 

When  a  modem  tyranny  comes  to 
an  end.  there  may  be  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  Gorbachev  and  the  Deng 
Xiaoping  models,  between  giving  pri¬ 
ority  to  democratic  or  to  economic  lib¬ 
eralisation.  In  South  Africa  that 
choice  may  never  have  been  a  real 
one.  If  the  whites  had  tried  to  follow 
the  Chinese  model,  and  had  seriously 
attempted  to  continue  political  apart¬ 
heid  while  dismantling  economic 
apartheid,  they  would  have  been  for¬ 
ced  to  give  up  their  political  control. 
Indeed,  that  is  to  _______ 

some  extent  what 
they  did  try,  but 
events  moved  much 
faster  than  expect¬ 
ed.  The  ending  of 
apartheid  in  South 
Africa  was,  as  a 
result,  much  more 
like  the  ending  of 
Communist  power 


sons.  Last  December,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  published  its  survey  of  the 
competitiveness  of  41  countries, 
judged  by  certain  precise  measure¬ 
ments.  It  put  Britain  in  14th  place, 
with  France  13th  and  Australia  15th. 
South  Africa  came  35th.  It  could  per¬ 
haps  be  worse,  but  the  detail  was 
more  depressing.  “Of  the  3S  tech¬ 
niques  evaluated  .  .  .  South  Africa 
rates  lowest  of  41  countries  in  29.  and 
next  to  last  in  seven.* 

Apartheid  left  behind  two  particu¬ 
larly  damaging  legacies.  South  Afri¬ 
ca  is  underskilled,  with  only  11  per 
cent  of  the  workforce  highly  skilled. 
_  and  53  per  cenr  un¬ 
skilled.  The  First 
World  average  is 
almost  the  reverse, 
with  31  per  cent 
highly  skilled 
only  16  per 
unskilled. 
Apartheid’s 


and 

cent 


sec- 


in 


Russia  than 
like  the  economic  reforms  of  China. 

The  economic  consequences  have 
so  far  been  alarming  for  both  whites 
and  blacks.  The  best  measure  of  the 
problem  is  the  continued  rise  in 
South  African  unemployment  Sou* 
Africa  probably  now  has  the  highest 
unemployment  of  any  substantial 
country.  The  European  Union  is  one 
of  the  world's  high-unemployment 
regions,  with  average  levels  above  10 
per  cent  South  Africa’s  is  three  times 
as  high,  with  statistically  identified 
unemployment  at  about  33  per  cent, 
and  total  non-employment  at  around 
40  per  cent  on  some  estimates.  Even 
this  alarming  level  is  still  rising  quite 
sharply.  Obviously,  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  unemployed  are  black. 

There  are  several  explanations. 
One  is  that  the  part  of  the  economy 
that  created  the  jobs  was  the  white 
part.  Africanisation  and  the  transfer 
of  power  have  replaced  many  of  the 
white  managers,  but  not  their  job- 
creating  ability.  Another  reason  is 
put  bluntly  by  an  experienced  obser¬ 
ver:  “South  Africa  now  has  the  lowest 
productivity  In  the  whole  industrial 
or  developing  world,  and  the  most 
expensive  workforce.” 

This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
unemployment  figures,  but  it  is  also 
supported  by  international  compari- 


ond  dangerous  leg¬ 
acy  is  that  the  blade  people  saw  the 
first  majority  elections  as  a  victoty 
which  would  rapidly  raise  their 
standard  of  living  towards  that  of  the 
whites.  Expectations  were  much  too 
high.  The  economy  was  in  a  disas¬ 
trous  condition,  much  like  that  of  the 
defeated  European  nations  after  1945. 
The  ending  of  apartheid  presented 
South  Africa  with  at  least  as  great  a 
challenge  as  Russia  confronted  at  the 
end  of  Communism. 

The  new  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  has  now  been  in  power 
for  two  years,  has  not  responded  to 
the  real  needs  of  this  situation.  Pro- 
blade  "affirmative  action"  may  have 
been  inevitable,  but  it  has  replaced 
technically  competent  white  manag¬ 
ers  with  under-skiUed  black  manag¬ 
ers.  right  up  to  board  level.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  set  itself  high 
standards  of  efficiency.  One  report 
states  that  23  per  cent  of  all  minister¬ 
ial  meetings  have  to  be  cancelled 
because  the  minister  fails  to  turn  up. 
President  Mandela  himself  is  the 
father  of  his  country,  but  he  is,  not 
surprisingly,  often  remote  from  the 
executive  and  administrative  deci¬ 
sions.  As  President  he  is  more  like  the 
non-executive  chairman  than  the 
chief  executive  of  his  country.  There  is 
no  effective  chief  executive.  He  is  also 
excessively  loyal  to  h is  ANC  com¬ 


rades  even  when  they  are  manifestly 
incompetent  or  wrong-headed. 

In  so  far  as  the  ANC  Government 
has  policies  to  deal  with  these  prob¬ 
lems,  they  are  probably  the  wrong 
ones.  The  Government  Is  under 
strong  Communist  influence,  with 
Communists  forming  30  per  cent  of 
the  Cabinet  and  something  like  SO 
per  cent  of  the  regional  parliaments. 
Privatisation  has  largely  been 
blocked,  though  it  is  badly  needed. 
The  Communist-led  trade  unions 
have  pushed  through  a  new  labour 
law  which  employers  regard  as 
seriously  biased  against  them.  In 
some  important  industries,  such  as 
gold  and  sugar,  the  trade  unions 
have  achieved  a  400  per  cent  rise  in 
wages,  despite  falling  productivity. 
Although  the  Government’s  deficit 
has  been  cut,  it  is  still  running  at 
around  6  per  cent  of  gross  domestic 
product,  and  the  rand  has  been 
falling  steadily  on  foreign  exchanges. 

There  has  also  been  a  terrifying 
rise  in  crime.  Johannesburg’s  police  J 
chief  was  recently  quoted  as  saying 
that  South  Africa  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  “a  gangster  state  where 
hijackers,  drug  lords,  muggers  and 
other  criminals  will  trample  hard- 
won  democratic  rights  into  the  dust". 
Again  the  situation  sounds  very  like 
that  in  Russia.  In  1994, 800.000  viol¬ 
ent  crimes  were  reported,  including 
18,000  murders,  67,000  armed  rob¬ 
beries  and  31,000  rapes.  South  Africa 
has  become  a  dangerous  place  to  live, 
and  that  obviously  discourages  for¬ 
eign  managers  and  foreign 
investment 

Similar  warnings  have  been  given 
m  the  South  African  Government  by 
one  of  its  best  friends.  Archbishop 
Desmond  Tutu,  who  played  such  an 
important  part  in  the  struggle 
against  apartheid,  told  an  audience  of 
South  African  churchmen  last  year 
that  the  country  was  sliding  into 
“nepotism,  corruption,  inefficiency 
and  un punctuality". 

Governments  have  to  deliver  what 
they  promise.  South  African  democ- 
■racy  is  a  great  achievement  It  is  now 
threatened  by  the  failure  of  the 
Government  to  overcome  these  very 
serious  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  still  much  goodwill 
towards  South  Africa  in  the  rest  of  die 
world,  but  there  is  Httle  that  other 
countries  can  do.  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  adopts  policies  which  at 
least  point  in  the  right  direction,  and 
shows  some  administrative  grip. 
Money  will  not  help.  It  never  does 
help  to  fund  a  flight  from  reality. 


Auf  wiedersehen 


MORE  developments  from  the 
Daily  Mirror  bunker,  where  that 
fine  young  Editor  Piers  “Gufen” 
Morgan  is  now  under  siege  not  just 
from  readers  but  from  his  manage¬ 
ment  after  the  paper’s  front-page 
declaration  of  football  war  on 
Germany. 

The  Mirror  Group'S  share  price 
slipped  early  yesterday  on  news 
that  advertisers  were  pulling  out  in 
protest  at  the  paper's  renophobic 
coverage  of  the  Euro  %  football 
championship.  And  despite  a  rally 
later  in  the  day,  staff  at  the  paper 
reported  that  Guten’s  survival  was 
hanging  on  the  outcome  of  the 
England-Germany  match. 

“The  police  won’t  look  kindly  on 
him  if  we  lose  and  there  are  riots 
afterwards,"  said  one  journalist 
before  the  game.  “There  has  been 
talk  of  a  prosecution  for  inciting 
racial  hatred." 

Guten  was  said  to  be  twitehier 
than  a  bagful  of  German  weasels 
as  he  watched  the  game  at  the  of¬ 
fice  last  night.  He  referred  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  tenure  to  the 
management,  and  to  add  to  his 
woes  there  is  now  concern  for  his 
health-  For  while  batting  at  a 
cricket  match  on  Sunday,  he  top- 
edged  a  short  ball  on  to  the  side  of 


his  head  and  promptly  called  far  a 
helmet.  Two  baits  later,  according 
to  a  letter  in  The  Guardian,  he  lost 
his  off  stump.  “He  took  no  farther 
part  in  the  match . . .  I  feel  sure  that 
his  rational  view  of  Euro  96  has 
been  affected  by  the  blow,"  asserts 
the  correspondent. 


have  announced  their  latest 
divorces.  Between  them  they  have 
notched  up  15  failed  marriages: 
four  each  to  the  men  and  seven  to 
the  lady.  That's  Hollywood. 


Mooed  point 


#  Dudley  Moore.  Jean-Claude 
Van  Damme  and  Elizabeth  Taylor 


BELATED  Happy  Birthday  to  our 
Foreign  Secretary.  Malcolm  Rif- 
kind.  who  was  50  on  the  day  he  fin¬ 
alised  the  Florence  beef  deal.  He 
was  greeted  with  a  hernia-induc¬ 
ing  rendition  of  “Happy  Beefday" 
by  fellow  delegates,  who  are  dub¬ 
bing  together  to  buy  a  recording  by 
an  ugly  pop  group.  Poor  Cotv.  Its 
song  Sick  ana  Tired  of  the  B'becf 
Scare  has  been  deemed  an  appro¬ 
priate  gift  for  Rifldnd,  not  least  for 
tile  snatches  it  contains  of  Douglas 
Hogg  rapping  on  about  the  “selec¬ 
tive  cull  restriction  polity”  above  a 
chorus  of  moos. 


diffident  about  talking  about  it  as 
people  think  I'm  potty,  but  it  was 
so  powerful  I  have  to  acknowledge 
it,"  she  says.  "He  stood  there  smil¬ 
ing  and  there  was  a  voice  speaking 
all  around  me  saying  ‘I  like  your 
singing  and  you  are  very  welcome 
in  my  house.’  I  had  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  feeling  of  joy  and  happiness." 


rier  and  Chang,  all  of  whom  were 
beaten  in  the  first  round.  He  also 
rated  the  French  Open  champion, 
Yevgeny  Kafelnikov,  beaten  by  Bri¬ 
tain's  Tim  Henman.  Alois's  col¬ 
umn  yesterday  contained  no  pre¬ 
dictions.  Nor  any  apologies. 


•A  burly  guard  has  been  posted 
in  front  of  Madame  Tussaud’s 
Jurgen  Klinsmann  waxwork  in 
case  the  flighty  German  footballer 
falls  victim  to  English  fata. 


Deadly  jewel 


Wren’s  nest 


Court  out 


“//  can’t  be.  The  Make  who 
sold  me  this  said  it  the 

one  they  played  with" 


MARTIN  AMIS  has  been  told  to 
sharpen  up  his  game,  because  his 
first  service  as  Wimbledon  report¬ 
er  for  the  London  Evening  Stan¬ 
dard  wasn’t  up  to  scratch.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  senior  executives  on  the 
paper  have  described  his  first  re¬ 
port  as  "too  technical". 

He  predicted  that  the  stars  of  the 
tournament  would  be  Agassi,  Cou- 


TOBY  JESS  EL  has  Sir  Christo¬ 
pher  Wren  at  his  house  in  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court  The  Tory  MP  for  Wim¬ 
bledon  lives  where  the  great 
architect  died  in  1723,  and  his  ghost 
is  haunting  the  place,  in  a  friendly 
sort  of  way. 

The  spirit  seems  to  have  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  Jesse!  himself,  a  man 
my  colleague  Matthew  Parris  be¬ 
lieves  should  replace  tear-gas  and 
water-cannon  to  counter  note,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  so  noisy.  But  his  wife 
Eira  says  she  has  seen  it.  “I  feel 


EVEN  the  finest  art  dealers  hod  to 
endure  the  cultural  adjustment  to 
football  last  night.  Dukes  and 
duchesses  were  glued  to  screens 
like  the  best  beer-swillers  when 
Spink  &  Sons,  an  outfit  with  a  pedi¬ 
gree  stretching  back  to  1666,  threw 
a  party  for  its  new  jewellery  store. 

Against  the  old  guard’s  wishes. 
Spink's  had  to  bring  in  televisions 
for  fear  that  customers  such  as  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough,  Lord  and  Lady  Astor  and 
Sally  Burton  would  insist  on  the 
football.  1  understand  that  one  peer 
demanded  beer  instead  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  better  to  capture  the  Wem¬ 
bley  atmosphere. 


P-H-S 


Sally  Burton:  invited  to  Spink’s 
to  celebrate  with  the  boys 


JH 
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of  steel 

A  war  of  religion  is 


looming,  says 


Jonathan  Mirsky 


Ti 


,q  the  West,  it  is  baffling  that  a., 
harmless  resolution  by  the  y. 
_  Bundestag  condemning  hu¬ 
man  rights  violations  in  Tibet  should  ... 
have  soured  Bonn's  relations  with  Pe-  ' 
king,  which  has  cancelled  a  visit  by  - 
the  Foreign  Minister.  Klaus  Kinkd.  • ' 
Nor  does  the  Dalai  Lama’s  visit  to  •- 
Germany  explain  Peking’s  reaction.  ■' 
Thesolutfonli^mthecwervvhelnui^  ; 
importance  China  attaches  to  its  vast 
Tibetan  and  Muslim  regions. 

Herr  KinkeTS  China-watchers  had ' 
probably  already  drawn  his  attention  '. 
to  recent  lethal  pronouncements  from 
Chinas  western  frontiers,  which  are 
on  perpetual  red-alert  “The  struggle  J 
is  a  long-term,  tatter;  complex  you-die 
I-tive  battle  with  no  possibility  of  . 
compromise  ...  We  must  crush  the 
arrogance  of  enemy  elements.  We 
must  destroy  the  soil  from  which  they  ■ 
take  nourishment" 

This  is  (he  language  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  and  the  Tiananmen  kill- 
ings;  it  must  be  taken  literally.  This  •- 
time,  however,  it  is  raw  aimed  at-' 
political  dissidents  but  at  Muslims  :- 
and  Buddhists  in  Xinjiang  and  Tibet  : 
regions  inhabited  by  fewer  than  20 
million  people,  a  drop  in  China’s  vast  ... 
sea  of  1.2  billion  people,  but  taking  up 
almost  half  its  land  mass.  .. 

For  two  months  Peking  has  been  :  . 
focusing  its  attention  an  Xinjiang  and  ' 
Tibet  Officials  in  Xinjiang  have  ** 
called  for  a  “Great  Wall  of  Steel"  to 
curb  the  ambitions  of  “splittists". 
This  phrase  was  last  used  by  Deng-; 
Xiaoping  on  June  9,  1989,  when  he  . 
congratulated  thearmy’s  senior  com-  - 
makers  for  crushing  the  Tiananmen 
uprising  by  serving  as  a  Great  Wall  . 
of  SteeL  Splittism  is  .  also  the  fear  in  ' 
Tibet  “Prevention  and  eradication  of ' 
the  terroristic  destructive  activities  of  ' 
hostile  forces,"  the  Tibet  Daily 
warned  reoendy,  “is  the  new  task  of. ; 
the  struggle  against  splittism." 

Superficially,  Peking  seems,  as  the  - 
Chinese  say.  to  be  “dropping  a  stone 
on  its  own  feet”  by  provoking  inter¬ 
national  outrage  from  Muslims  and 
the  millions  for  whom  Tibet  is  an 
icon.  Things  are  not  going  badly  far 
China.  It  has  weathered  the  failure  of 
its  dumsy  bullying  of  .Taiwan  in 
March.  Everyone  has  welcomed  its 
for  from  watertight  agreement  to  stop 
nudear  testing.  It  is  getting  its  way  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  has  signed  treaties 
with  Russia  and  three  bordering 
states.  Most  dissidents  are  either  in  " 
exile  or  under  tocteand  key. 


S 


But 


western  and  northwestern  frontiers 
are  especially  frightening,  in  the  8th 
century,  Tibetan  cavalrymen  sacked  -j- 
the  capital  of  the  Tang,  fee  greatest  •// 
dynasty  in  Chinese  history.  Mongol  ;;; 
and  Manchu  horsemen  swept  out  of . > 
the  Steppes  in  fee  13th  and  T7th  - 
cen tunes,  establishing  the  Yuan  and  ( 
Qing  dynasties.  ■ . ’ 

Even  today  Chinese  learn  two  am-?;. 
Hiding  things  about  fee  Mongols  and 
the  Manchus.  They  were  ’loarbar-  • 
ians"  who  ruled  the  Central  Kingdom  A 
with  great  cruelty  for  about  500 
years,  before  being  overthrown  by  .;-, 
the  real  Chinese,  fee  Han.  But  fee... 
borders  established  by  those  barbar-  [ . 
ian  rulers,  extending  to  the  western  * 
edges  of  Xinjiang  and  Tibet,  are  .' 
shown  on  today’s  maps  as  China’s 
legitimate  frontiers.  Officially,  their  • 1 
peoples  are  members  of  the  Chinese  •* 
“great  family"  —  though  in  practice  *-.' 
Uighurs  and  Tibetans  are  often  seen  -V 
as  ungrateful,  rebellious  minorities.  - 
Why  is  Peking  craddng  down  an 
Xinjiang  and  Tibet  now?  In -April . 
President  Jiang  agreed  with  Russia, . 
Tajikistan,  Kazakhstan  and  Uzbeki¬ 
stan  on  a  policy  to  crush  fundamen¬ 
talism.  Xinjiang's  Muslims,  who  are 
not  fundamentalists,  instantly  defied 
this  concordat  In  China  religious 
defiance,  or  “splittism",  is  always  a:  ‘ 
popular  target  All  rdigious:groups  ';j 
in  China  have  been  ordered  to  submit-- 
to  tighter  central  control.  The- 
Xinjiang  Daily  warned  that"  “free- 
dam  of  religious  belief  is  not  freedom  .n 
of  religion”,  and  made  dear  Peking's 
unwavering  priority:  “Only  under., 
the  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Cbm- '. 
munist  Party  and  by  following  the.  ' 
socialist  road  can  the  various  peoples 
of  Xinjiang  have  a  bright  future."  .  - 

In  Tibet  where  Chinese  repression  ' 
has  continued  since  1950,  there  is  now 
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there  too  the  Party  comes  before 
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Difficult  constitutional  questions  have  not  found  clear  answers 


Constitutional  Reform  can  seem  like  politics 
at  its  driest;  in  reality  it  is  about  power  at  its 
rawest  John  Major  and  Jack  Straw  outlined 
rival  constitutional  visions  last  night, 
dressed  up  in  appropriate  historical  and 
legal  finery.  But  both  are  engaged  in  an 
auction  for  votes  not  an  academic  debate. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  The  struggles 
over  the  Reform  Bills  in  the  19th  century 
were  also  battles  of  manoeuvre  in  which 
principle  was  often  conscripted  to  party 
advantage.  What  is  new.  as  the  Prime 
Minister  pointed  out,  is  the  scale  of  change 
currently  proposed  by  Labour. 

Mr  Major  hopes  that  an  electorate  that 
has  had  to  face  rapid  economic  change  will 
be  uneasy  with  dramatic  upheaval  else¬ 
where.  He  wants  to  rally  anxious  Conser¬ 
vative  voters  with  his  message  that  Labour 
will  embark  on  large,  potentially  irrevers¬ 
ible*  changes  to  the  nation’s  institutions.  But, 
whatever  political  benefit  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  discerns.  he  is  also  right  to  alert  citizens 
to  what  may  be  done  in  their  name,  if  not  in 
their  interests. 

As  Labour’s  economic  ambitions  have 
been  tempered  to  take  account  of  reality,  so 
•  its  energy  has  been  transferred  to  constitu¬ 
tional  activism.  Mr  Straw's  speech  last  night 
was  addressed  to  Charter  88,  the  pressure 
group  for  a  continental-style  constitution 
which  has  taken  a  powerful  position  on  the 
commanding  heights  of  Labour  policy-mak¬ 
ing.  Labour  is  now  committed  to  a  tax-rais¬ 
ing  Scottish  Parliament  elected  by  propor¬ 
tional  representation,  a  Welsh  Assembly,  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  an  appointed  second  chamber 
and  a  referendum  on  voting  systems  for  the 
Commons.  There  are  cases  for  each  of  these 
changes;  the  overall  programme,  would, 
however,  create  a  profound  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  the  nation. 

Labour  leaders  hope  that  the  public 
distaste  that  they  detect  for  all  current 
politics  may  translate  into  enthusiasm  for 
their  future  reforms.  So  far  there  is  little 
evidence  of  widespread  popular  agitation  on 
the  scale  of  the  Chartists  or  the  suffragettes. 
Perhaps  that  is  because  it  is  doubtful 
whether  an  electorate  with  a  low  view  of 
politicians  thinks  the  solution  is  legislation 
to  create  even  more  of  them. 

There  is  a  sense  in  Scotland,  and  to  an 


extent  in  Wales,  that  greater  autonomy 
should  be  granted.  Labour  argues  that  if 
Scotland  and  Wales  are  denied  assemblies 
then  discontent  with  Westminster’s  remote¬ 
ness  will  fester  into  support  for  separatism. 
It  is  certainly  the  case  that  a  lack  of  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  Scotland’s  distinct  political  culture 
has,  in  the  past  placed  strain  on  the  Union. 

But  an  even  greater  strain  could  be  placed 
on  the  integrity  of  the  nation  by  the 
establishment  of  separate  parliaments  in 
Cardiff  and  Edinburgh.  Mr  Blair’s  reluc¬ 
tance  to  see  a  Scottish  parliament  use  its  tax¬ 
raising  powers  and  his  apparent  support  for 
a  referendum  indicate  an  awareness  on  his 
part  of  how  dangerous  devolution  could  be. 

The  creation  of  a  new  tranche  of  pro¬ 
fessional  politicians  in  comped rion  with 
Westminster  and  with  a  direct  line  to 
Brussels  would  be  likely  to  institutionalise 
instability.  Regionalism  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  across  Europe  by  federalists  in 
order  to  wrest  authority  from  national 
parliaments.  The  Commons  may  be  an 
imperfect  guardian  of  the  nation's  liberties; 
but  its  capacity  to  defend  them  would  be 
undermined  from  within  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  rival  legislatures. 

The  Prime  Minister  accepted  that  there 
was  room  for  improvement  in  the  operation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  even  as  he 
defended  it  in  his  speech  last  night.  He 
argued  persuasively  that  it  was  healthier  for 
the  nation  to  have  its  arguments  conducted 
openly  in  an  institution  “ancient  and  yet 
alive"  rather  than  have  matters  “settled  in 
smoke-filled  rooms".  But  he  also  conceded 
that  the  House,  potent  as  the  “theatre  for  the 
great  convulsions  of  political  history",  was 
not  as  effective  as  it  could  be  in  scrutinising 
legislation.  His  proposals  to  move  the 
Queen's  Speech  to  allow  more  time  for 
consultation  and  consideration  of  new  laws 
should  lead  to  better  government 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  changes  outlined 
are  in  place  before  any  future  Labour 
government  is  elected.  The  attention  they 
have  already  received  have  made  Labour's 
constitutional  reforms  look  a  little  thread¬ 
bare.  Proper  scrutiny  in  Parliament  might 
see  them  unravel.  As  they  stand  Labour's 
plans  still  constitute  a  flawed  answer  to 
difficult  and  all-important  questions. 


THE  COMMON  ENEMY 


There  can  be  no  frontiers  to  the  fight  against  terrorism 


The  blast  that  ripped  the  King  Abdul  Aziz 
airbase  in  Saudi  Arabia,  killing  19  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  injuring  another  389  people,  was 
f|  no  amateur  operation.  Its  force,  equivalent 
to  5,000  pounds  of  TNT,  blew  out  the 
building’s  facade  and  left  a  crater  35  feet 
deep.  Trouble  was  expected.  In  April,  four 
Saudis  publicly  confessed  to  planting  last 
November’s  bomb  at  a  US-run  military 
training  centre  in  Riyadh-  Before  they  were 
executed  last  month,  the  US  Embassy  re¬ 
ceived  threats  of  retaliation.  Precautions  had 
been  taken.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
bombers  got  through.  Their  capacity  to  do  so 
suggests  that  they  may  be  equipped  and 
organised  for  further  attacks. 

Bill  Clinton  now  plans  to  make  the  fight 
against  terrorism  his  top  priority  at  this 
week's  Western  summit  in  Lyons.  As  a  poli¬ 
tician’s  response,  that  is  natural  enough: 
and  all  Western  governments,  including 
Britain’s,  should  review  their  hospitality  to 
those  who  incite  Middle  Eastern  Islamists  to 
terrorist  acts  from  the  safety  of  their  shores. 
No  step  should  be  neglected  that  makes  the 
Middle  East  safer.  But  Lyons  is  not  where 
America  needs  to  concentrate  its  efforts. 

The  main  need  is  to  coordinate  a  more 
effective  regional  response  to  Islamist  ex¬ 
tremism.  The  bombing  has  been  as  firmly 
condemned  by  Syria’s  President  Hafez 
Assad,  and  by  Yassir  Arafat  as  by  America’s 
traditional  allies  in  the  Middle  East.  They 
must  be  assumed  to  be  sincere;  instability  in 
Saudi  Arabia  unsettles  the  entire  region,  to 
the  profit  only  of  Iraq  and  Iran.  This  atrocity 
should  therefore  assist  the  American  drive. 


begun  this  spring  in  response  to  artacks  on 
Israelis  by  Hamas,  to  convince  Arab  govern¬ 
ments  and  security  forces  that  terrorism  is 
their  common  enemy.  But  for  Saudi  Arabia 
itself,  this  grave  new  challenge  comes  at  a 
particularly  delicate  moment.' 

In  January',  the  ailing  King  Fahd  handed 
over  the  reins  to  Crown  Prince  Abdullah, 
only  to  take  them  back  six  weeks  later. 
Mentally  as  well  as  physically,  his  health  is 
believed  to  have  deteriorated  greatly  since 
then;  he  is  barely  seen.  Unaccustomed  un¬ 
certainty  erodes  the  basis  of  conseni  by 
which,  for  all  the  constraints  on  personal 
freedoms  and  the  severity  with  which  Sharia 
is  interpreted,  the  House  of  Saud  rules. 

The  kingdom  is  redressing  its  public 
finances,  but  at  a  social  cost  Unemployment 
and  falling  living  standards  have  sharpened 
resentment  at  the  unjust  privileges  of 
princes  who  benefit  more  than  generously 
from  the  civil  list.  Reform,  in  this  profoundly 
conservative  society,  requires  an  undisputed 
fount  of  authority.  Prince  Abdullah  is  an 
utter  traditionalist  but  as  a  “good"  Muslim 
he  is  well  placed  to  win  over  devour  Islamists 
who  abhor  violence  but  are  repelled  by 
corruption  in  high  places.  He  has  a 
reputation  for  personal  austerity,  honesty 
and  a  direct  touch  that  people  identify  with. 
But  his  writ  will  not  run  until  King  Fahd 
consents:  and  after  this  attack,  the  King  may 
prove  even  more  reluctant  to  bow  out-  It  is 
dangerous  for  any  absolute  monarchy  to 
lack,  to  all  practical  purposes,  its  absolute 
monarch.  Wness  in  high  places  makes 
today's  Saudi  Arabia  a  vulnerable  target. 


BRIEF  LIVES  IN  OUR  TIMES 


Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  -  not  forgetting  the  women 


listoiy  of  a  nation  is  defined  by  the  lives 
s  people.  Today  the  life  history  of 
and  and  then  Great  Britain  is  taken  a 
further  by  the  publication  of  the  hna 
ne  of  The  Dictionary  of  National 
•uphv,  reviewed  on  page  34  by 
tond  Seitz.  The  affectionate  and  edu- 
eye  of  the  former  American  Ambas- 
■  to  the  Court  of  St  James  detects  idio- 
■asies  in  the  national  character  tha 
e  natives,  who  are  themselves  shut 
;  this  living  history-  But  even  we  can 
le  diverse  and  diverting  ways  in  which 
450  men  and  women  have  written  our 
y  over  the  last  three  generations. 

J  made  the  history,  as  well  as  wnting 

otnotes  and  exclamation  marks.  Bnet 

Slave  been  an  English  particular  from 

Aubrey  to  his  successor,  m  the 
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n  for  “miscellaneous  occupations 


includes  Wallis  Simpson  and  Lady  Diana 
Cooper.  And  the  brief  lives  are  mischievous 
as  well  as  objective:  “Some  of  Roald  Dahl’s 
stories  about  himself  were  as  tall  as  he  was." 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  that  Victorian 
monument,  the  DNB.  It  will  be  subsumed 
into  the  New  DNB  early  in  the  next 
millennium.  Computerised  and  marshalled 
by  specialists  in  the  various  fields,  this  will 
make  room  for  history-makers  neglected  by 
the  old  DNB,  such  as  women,  classic  mur¬ 
derers  and  pre-Independence  Americans. 

The  national  biographers  are  having  to 
find  a  new'  job  description  to  cope  with  the 
historic  function  of  housekeeper-cum-wife- 
cum-mother.  “Housewife"  seems  inad¬ 
equate  for  Elizabeth  Baring,  who  brought 
up  her  sons  after  her  husband's  death  to 
found  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers.  The 
New  DNB  will  resurrect  from  oblivion  such 
little  history-makers  as  Thomas  Ernes,  a 
prophet  who  failed  to  rise  from  the  dead, 
whose  fame  rests  not  so  much  on  any  activ¬ 
ity  during  his  lifetime,  but  on  the  absence  of 
it  following  his  death.  _ 

The  DNB  raises  life  from  the  dead  past. 
Its  lives  touch  all  who  march  on  the  long 
road  of  hisiory  without  ever  being 
memorialised  in  it.  And  it  proves  again  that 
the  British  are  still  the  best  history-makers, 
in  at  least  one  sense  of  the  words. 


The  hand  that 
holds  the  scalpel 

From  Sir  Rodney  Sweetnam, 
President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England 

Sir.  Your  report  (June  24)  of  a  nurse 
performing  over  200  operations  raises 
wider  issues  than  die  immediately 
sensational.  Nothing  illegal  has  been 
done  for,  unlike  with  animals,  there  is 
no  law  against  anyone  operating 
upon  patients. 

The  role  of  the  nurse  is  rightly  ex¬ 
panding  as  delegated  authority  for 
tasks  for  which  they  are  trained  are 
identified.  Patients,  though,  need 
guidance  if  they  are  to  give  informed 
consent  for  operations  by  nurses,  and 
other  less  qualified  groups  now  taking 
up  the  scalpel.  In  most  EU  countries 
this  is  provided  by  doctors  alone  being 
permitted  to  operate.  In  rhe  eyes  of  the 
public  this  may  or  may  not  be  right, 
but  it  is  high  time  the  qualification  to 
perform  a  surgical  operation  was  laid 
down  in  statute. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  my  col¬ 
lege  to  set.  and  do  our  best  to  main¬ 
tain.  the  highest  standards  of  surgical 
care  by  folly  qualified  surgeons, 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  leader  writ¬ 
ers,  such  as  your  own  ("The  Nightin¬ 
gale  tradition",  June  24),  imply  that 
our  standards  are  no  better  than  "self- 
serving  protectionism".  It  is  the  public 
that  need  protection,  not  surgeons. 

Yours  faithfully, 

RODNEY  SWEETNAM. 

President. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England. 

35-13  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  WC2. 

June  25. 

From  Mr  David  Tollev,  FRCS, 
FRCSEd 

Sir,  Surgeons  should  welcome  the  de¬ 
ployment  of  appropriately  trained 
nurses  to  assist  them  with  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  minor  surgery.  Such  deve¬ 
lopments  enable  surgeons,  particular¬ 
ly  in  hard-pressed  specialities,  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  efforts  on  those  opera¬ 
tions  which  require  their  ski  Us.  Pa¬ 
tients  will  benefit  from  this  more  ap¬ 
propriate  use  of  the  surgeon's  time. 

One  valid  objection  to  this  change, 
not  addressed  by  your  leading  article, 
is  that  performance  of  these  minor 
surgical  procedures  forms  the  basis  of 
surgical  training.  The  Caiman  chan¬ 
ges  have  already  reduced  the  time  jun¬ 
ior  doctors  spend  in  training  grades 
and  have  separated  the  needs  of  the 
health  service  from  surgical  training. 

Thus,  if  these  minor  procedures  are 
no  longer  performed  by  trainee  sur¬ 
geons.  basic  surgical  skills  will  be 
even  harder  to  obtain.  The  increasing 
use  of  tissue  simulators  is  an  incom¬ 
plete  substitute  for  the  performance  of 
surgery  on  patients. 

In  Edinburgh,  we  believe  that  we 
have  struck  a  balance  between  the 
need  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  for 
patients  and  the  requirements  to  train 
future  surgeons.  We  have  successfully 
employed  radiographers  to  treat  over 
5.000  patients  with  kidney  stones  by 
lithotripsy  (pulverisation)  in  the  past 
eight  years. 

Clinical  audit  has  confirmed  that 
the  treatment  carried  out  on  these  pa¬ 
tients  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  results 
obtained  when  patients  are  treated  by 
junior  doctors,  who  spend  a  limited 
time  in  the  department.  The  doctors 
benefit  too,  as  it  allows  for  more  struc¬ 
tured  training  in  stone  management 
by  freeing  them  from  repetitive  and 
simple  tasks.  Nursing  staff  also  parti¬ 
cipate  in  stone  management,  spend¬ 
ing  much  of  their  time  counselling  pa¬ 
tients  on  various  aspects  of  stone  di¬ 
sease. 

Thus,  all  have  benefited  from  this 
approach:  the  surgeon,  who  is  able  to 
spend  more  time  operating  and  deve¬ 
loping  new  treatments;  the  trainee, 
whose  day  is  spent  more  appropriate¬ 
ly  on  training;  nurses  and  radio¬ 
graphers.  who  feel  more  fulfilled  as  a 
result  of  their  expanded  role;  and 
most  of  all  the  patient,  who  benefits 
from  more  individual  attention  and  a 
higher  standard  of  care. 

Yours  faithfully, 

DAVID  TOLLEY. 

(Director), 

Scottish  Lithotriptor  Centre, 

Western  General  Hospital. 

Edinburgh. 

June  24. 


Women  and  food 

From  the  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  Great  Britain 

Sir.  Foods  scientists  have  suggested 
(“You  say  tomato.  I  say  genetics",  June 
IS)  that  women  are  more  concerned 
than  men  about  food  containing  gene¬ 
tically  modified  ingredients. 

Recent  findings  by  the  National 
Council  of  Women  indicate  that  this 
may  indeed  be  so.  Women,  respon¬ 
sible  for  feeding  the  next  generation, 
have  yet  to  be  convinced,  in  many 
cases,  that  genetic  engineering  would 
provide  genuine  benefits  for  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Detailed  consideration  of  the  long¬ 
term  nutritional  effects  of  these  new 
foods  on  young  people  would  be  wel¬ 
come,  together  with  a  firmer  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  food  industry  on  dear  la¬ 
belling  information. 

Further  thought  needs  to  be  given  to 
the  balance  between  economic  advan¬ 
tage  to  producers  and  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  nutritional  value. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JEAN  CLARK, 

President, 

The  National  Council  of  Women  of 
Great  Britain. 

36  Danbury  Street,  Islington.  Nl. 
June  18. 


Call  for  quality  in  digital  television 


From  Mr  Ray  Ficwaher 
and  Mr  John  Woodward 

Sir,  The  Broadcasting  Bill  has  its  final 
reading  in  the  Commons  next  week. 
While  lawyers  at  the  Department  of 
National  Heritage  procrastinate  over 
whether  the  Independent  Television 
Commission  does  or  does  not  have  a 
mandate  to  regulate  the  qualiiy  con¬ 
tent  of  new’  digital  services,  the  future 
of  quality  television  hangs  in  the 
balance. 

The  Campaign  for  Quality  Tele¬ 
vision  and  Britain's  independent  tele¬ 
vision  production  companies  want  to 
ensure  that,  in  selecting  licensees  to 
run  our  new  digital  multiplexes,  rhe 
ITC  proposals  for  a  programme-mix 
that  includes  quality  elements  —  such 
as  new  and  original  British  program¬ 
ming.  independent  production  and 
programme  production  from  the  re¬ 
gions  —  are  taken  into  account. 

There  is  of  course  a  balance  to  be 
struck  in  setting  the  framework  for  di¬ 
gital  television  between  commercial 


freedom  and  quality  standards.  The 
new  media  environment  is  extremely 
competitive.  But  the  distinct  British 
tradition  of  excellence  in  progranime- 
making  musT  not  be  lost  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  proiir  maximisation  alone.  Nor 
should  the  choices  on  which  consum¬ 
ers  base  their  derisions  between  new 
services  be  allowed  to  be  bland  versus 
bland. 

We  trust  that  Iain  Spraat,  Minister 
of  State.  Department  of  National 
Heritage,  will  make  it  clear  to  the 
House  that  he  is  firmly  endorsing 
quality  in  the  Bill. 

Yours  faithfully. 

RAY  F7TZW ALTER 
(Chairman. 

Campaign  for  Quality  Television). 

JOHN  WOODWARD 

(Chief  Executive. 

Producers  Alliance  for  Cinema 
and  Television). 

Campaign  for  Quality  Television  Ltd, 
45  Loftus  Road.  WIZ 
June  24. 


Dubious  honour  for  British  chat  TV 


From  Mr  Harry  E.  Turner 

Sir.  Many  who  work  in  British  tele¬ 
vision  maintain,  with  honest  if  slight¬ 
ly  xenophobic  conviction,  that  it  is  still 
die  best  in  the  world  (letters.  June  19). 

It  is  difficult  for  me  Id  be  objective 
about  a  medium  in  which  1  worked 
for  30  years,  but  until  recently  I  believ¬ 
ed  British  TV  talk  shows  were  sliding 
into  an  abyss  of  banality,  serving  as 
cheap  vehicles  for  second-rate  actors 
or  writers  to  hawk  their  wares  or  gush 
about  their  next  mind-warping  pro¬ 
ject.  Only  the  Jeremy  Paxman-type 
political  interview  seemed  to  me  to 
carry  any  bite. 

However,  on  a  recent  visit  to  New 
York  I  watched  two  of  America's  most 
successful  talk  shows  several  times: 
Tonight,  with  Jay  Leno.  and  the  Late 
with  David  Letterman  programme. 
To  say  they  plumbed  the  shallows  or 
scraped  the  barrel  of  mediocrity 
would  be  to  heap  praise  upon  them. 

Leno  is  the  successor  to  Johnny  Car- 
son.  who  himself  was  no  stranger  to 
mindless  patter.  Previously  a  stand- 
up  comedian.  Leno  has  the  rare  ability 


to  say  nothing  of  the  smallest  sig¬ 
nificance  throughout.  Commercial 
breaks  punctuate  the  proceedings 
with  machine-gun  rapidity. 

Letterman ‘s  forte  is  to  joke  in¬ 
comprehensibly  with  the  resident 
bandleader,  a  gnomish  fellow  with 
big  headphones  and  a  sad  expression. 
My  back-of-an-envelope  calculations 
showed  Letterman  laughing  at  cam¬ 
era  (10  per  cent  of  the  timek  glancing 
knowingly  at  the  bandleader  (10  per 
cent),  actresses  flirting  with  him  (10 
per  cent]  and  commercial  breaks  60 
per  cent  (or  so  it  seemed).  The  audi¬ 
ence,  howling  with  hysterical  laugh¬ 
ter,  scored  85  per  cent 

1  know  it  doesn't  add  up,  but  neither 
does  the  show.  Quite  a  feat,  though,  to 
make  Cilia  Black  and  Des  O'Connor 
seem  positively  forensic  in  compari¬ 
son. 

Yours  faithfully, 

HARRY  E.  TURNER 
(Chief  Executive, 

TSW  Television.  1985-92). 

Four  Acres, 

Lake  Road,  Deepcut.  Surrey. 


Habitat  II  conference 

From  Ms  C.  Gwendolyn  Landolt 

Sir,  As  a  partiripsmt  in  the  recent  UN 
conference.  Habi  at  II.  in  Istanbul,  I 
would  like  to  coned  a  misunderstan¬ 
ding  apparent  in  your  report  of  June 
17,  headed  "Vatican  defeated  on  abor¬ 
tion  rights". 

It  is  true  that  intense  controversy 
arose  when  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Union  introduced 
three  elements  into  the  Habitat  docu¬ 
ment  These  were  references  to  repro¬ 
ductive  health  (interpreted  by  the  UN 
as  including  abortion,  contraception 
and  sterilisation):  a  provision  that 
parental  rights  be  secondary  to  an 
adolescent’s  right  to  privacy  and  confi¬ 
dentiality;  and  a  broad  definition  of 
family  so  as  to  include  homo¬ 
sexual  /lesbian  relationships.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  G77  group  (a  coalition  of 
the  131  developing  nations)  raised 
strong  objections  io  these  provisions. 


However,  the  agreement  finally 
reached  resulted  in  all  references  to 
reproductive  health  being  deleted 
from  the  document,  except  for  a  token 
inclusion  which  was  qualified  by  iron¬ 
clad  guarantees  for  national  sover¬ 
eignty  and  respect  far  the  cultural, 
religious  and  ethical  values  of  the 
member  states.  Parental  rights  were 
reasserted  and  recognition  given  to 
the  family  as  rhe  basic  uni!  of  society. 

The  real  significance  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  is  rhat  the  developing  nations 
gave  dear  notice  that  they  are  unwil¬ 
ling  to  accept  the  imposition  of  west¬ 
ern  policies  and  values  which,  in  their 
view,  are  yet  another  form  of  colonial¬ 
ism. 

Yours  sincerely. 

C.  GWENDOLYN  LANDOLT 
(Chairperson). 

Caucus  for  Stable  Communities, 

Box  8813  Station  T. 

Ottawa,  Ontario  K1G  311. 

June  24. 


Lords  and  Commons 

From  Mr  Bob  Dunn ,  MPJor 
Darxford  (Coasenariv’c) 

Sir.  1  find  it  novel  that  the  Labour  Par¬ 
ty  seems  to  equate  the  democrat]  sa- 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  political  appointees  (to 
replace  hereditary  peers)  who  will 
owe  their  membership  of  the  Upper 
House  entirely  to  political  patronage 
(report,  June  18). 

If  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  re¬ 
formed  in  part,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  membership  results  from  politi¬ 
cal  appointment,  then  why  bother  to 
change  a  very  successful  model? 

If.  however,  the  House  of  Lords  is  to 
be  democratically  based,  then  which 
House  —  Commons  or  Lords  —  is  to 
be  the  superior  one? 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully. 

BOB  DUNN. 

House  of  Commons. 

June  18. 

From  Sir  Kenneth  Lewis 

Sir,  Sir  Fitzroy  Madean  (report  and 
obituary,  June  18)  was  one  of  many 


MPs  who  entered  the  House  of  .Com¬ 
mons  with  a  background  of  peace  and 
war  activity  separate  from  and  un¬ 
related  to  politics. 

His  contribution  to  the  House  was 
therefore  a  combination  of  indepen¬ 
dence  of  outlook  with  acceptance  that 
in  a  tight  situation  party  loyalty  mat¬ 
tered. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  is  simply  that  too  many 
politidans  are  professionals.  They 
have  to  achieve  ministerial  office  be¬ 
cause  that  is  why  they  came  into  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  first  place. 

Those  who  select  parliamentary 
candidates  now  should  consider  how 
best  they  can  provide  the  House  of 
Commons  with  MPs  whose  back¬ 
ground,  like  that  of  Sir  Fitzroy  Mac- 
lean.  is  one  of  experience,  maturity 
and  achievement  wider  than  a  univer¬ 
sity  campus  or  being  an  assistant  re¬ 
searcher. 

Yours  faithfully. 

KENNETH  LEWIS 
(Conservative  MP.  1959-87). 

Redlands,  1  Uppingham  Road, 
Preston,  Oakham,  Rutland. 

June  19. 


Tennis  targets? 

From  Mr  David  G.  Chinn 

Sir,  I  read  with  interest  in  your  Wim¬ 
bledon  supplement  today  that  the  net- 
cord  judges  have  been  replaced  by 
electronic  sensors.  Apparently  this  is 
to  save  the  judges  from  the  danger  of 
being  struck  by  errant  tennis  balls. 

As  play  commenced.  I  was  in¬ 
trigued  to  note  dial  the  ball  boys  and 
girts  are  still  crouching  in  the  firing 
line  at  their  accustomed  positions  by 
the  net.  Perhaps  they  are  considered 
to  be  dispensable. 

Yours  faithfully. 

DAVID  G.  CHINN, 

25  Lansdowne  Road, 

Staines,  Middlesex. 

June  24. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  carry  a 
daytime  telephone  number.  They 
may  be  sent  to  a  fax  number  — 
0171-782  5046. 


Pipes  downed 

From  Mr  George  F.  H.  Cullen 

Sir,  Lord  Menuhin  (letter.  June  21)  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  great  Highland  bagpipe 
as  a  genuine  musical  instrument, 
ideally  suited  to  playing  in  the  wide 
open  spaces  of  Hampstead  Heath.. 

If  only  the  powers-that-be  in  British 
music  colleges  and  schools  were  of  the 
same  mind.  My  19-year-old  son,  who 
has  played  the  pipes  since  he  was 
eight,  and  who  is  a  member  of  a  prize- 
winning  pipe  band  and  an  excellent 
solo  player,  has  found  great  difficulty 
in  gaming  admission  to  a  music  de¬ 
gree  course  where  the  bagpipes  are  ac¬ 
ceptable  as  an  instrument.  Apparently 
the  bagpipes  are  too  “ethnic"  or  eso¬ 
teric  to  be  regarded  as  a  mainstream 
instrument. 

Yours  faithfully. 

G.  F.  H.  CULLEN. 

154  Franks  Road. 

Dovercourt  Harwich.  Essex. 

June  23. 


Police  tactics  in 
supermarket  sting 

From  Mr  C.  D.  H.  Sharp 

Sir.  1  have  yet  to  see  a  clearer  example 
of  the  lang-discredired  agent-provoca¬ 
teur  method  of  detection  than  the  one 
illustrated  by  your  report.  “Sains- 
bury’s  store  loses  licence  in  under-age 
sting"  (June  25),  where  the  police 
chose  it  to  pursue  what  is  after  all  only 
a  summary  offence. 

This  kind  of  approach  merely  pro¬ 
vokes  the  commission  of  a  criminal  of¬ 
fence  where  one  might  not  have  been 
committed  and  in  fact  comes  perilous¬ 
ly  close,  for  example,  to  an  undercover 
police  officer  inciting  a  known  crimi¬ 
nal  to  steal  from  a  store  and  then  ar¬ 
resting  him  for  theft. 

Such  conduct  does  nothing  to  shore 
up  public  confidence  in  ihe  police. 

Yours  faithfully, 

C.  D.  H.  SHARP  (Principal). 

Sharp  Investigations, 

School  Lane, 

Tetney,  Grimsby.  Lincolnshire. 

June  25. 

From  Mr  Paul  Freeman 

Sir,  The  response  by  Sainsburys  to 
the  loss  of  its  licence  to  sell  alcohol  at 
its  Monk's  Cross  store,  in  York,  sug¬ 
gests  to  me  there  is  no  corporate  res¬ 
ponsibility.  For  a  spokesman  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  methods  used  by  the 
police,  and  even  to  consider  an  appeal, 
does  the  company  no  credit 
The  public  surely  looks  to  compan¬ 
ies  such  as  Salisbury's  to  make  a 
moral  contribution  to  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  they  make  their  profits 
and,  in  this  case,  to  uphold  the  condi¬ 
tions  accompanying  an  alcohol  li¬ 
cence. 

If  the  holders  of  alcohol  licences  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  uphold  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  then  the  police  must 
carry  out  further  operations  of  this 
kind. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PAUL  FREEMAN. 

20  Heathwood  Avenue. 

Barton-on-Sea.  Hampshire. 

June  25. 


Counting  the  years 

From  Sir  David  Hunt 

Sir,  In  a  scientifically  well-argued  arti¬ 
cle  in  your  issue  of  June  24.  The  dawn 
of  a  new  age".  Mr  Norris  McWhirter 
discusses  the  place  at  which  the  very 
first  sunrise  of  the  third  millennium 
can  be  seen.  He  gives  no  thought  to 
the  dale  of  the  event  but  merely  as¬ 
sumes  that  it  will  be  on  January  I,  AD 
2000,  which  is  in  fact  the  first  day  of 
the  Iasi  year  of  the  second  millen¬ 
nium,  the  last  New  Year’s  Day  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

I  do  not  make  these  corrections  out 
of  pedantry.  In  these  matters  etymol¬ 
ogy  and  mathematics  count  for  noth¬ 
ing;  usage  is  supreme,  and  the  whole 
world  has  firmly  decided  that  the 
word  millennium  should  denote  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  999  years.  I  concur;  I  should 
only  like  to  ask  a  question:  suppose  a 
writer  desired  to  refer  to  a  period  of 
precisely  a  thousand  years,  what 
should  he  call  it.  now  that  the  old 
name  is  unavailable? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 
DAVID  HUNT, 

Old  Place.  Und field,  Sussex. 

June  25. 


Solstice  gathering 

From  Mr  Tom  Claridge 

Sir.  Had  the  gathering  at  Stonehenge 
for  yesterday's  summer  solstice  (re¬ 
port,  June  22)  been  a  Christian  festi¬ 
val,  would  there  have  been  a  four-mile 
exclusion  zone,  and  100  police  in  a  [ten¬ 
dance? 

Yours. 

T.  A.  CLARIDGE. 

53a  Granada  Road. 

Southsea.  Hampshire. 

June  22. 


Postal  strike 

From  Mr  Hugh  Newcomb 

Sir.  Whilst  there  is  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  the  postal  strike  (letters. 
June  25),  I  think  it  opportune  for  you 
to  print  details  of  an  advertisement  in 
a  book  1  have  at  hand  about  Cran- 
brook  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

"Letters  posted  by  SJSam  delivered 
in  London  by  230pm  the  same  day  — 
posted  by  12pm  delivered  by  630pm 
the  same  day".  All.  1  suppose,  for  Id. 

Yours  faithfully, 

HUGH  NEWCOMB, 

Mount  Ephraim  Farm, 

Cranbrook,  Kent 
June  25. 


Read  all  about  it 

From  Brigadier  A.  P.  N.  Currie 

Sir,  Stepping  out  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  to  buy  my  copy  of  The  Times.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  our  prize  hosta  had  been  re¬ 
moved  overnight.  Returning  some  ten 
minutes  later  with  the  paper,  1  was 
brought  up  sharply  by  the  heading 
“How  to  foil  the  plant  thieves". 

Would  you  please  let  me  know  what 
you  will  be  featuring  next  Saturday, 
so  that  I  can  take  appropriate  precau¬ 
tions. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  P.  N,  CURRIE, 

Ministry  of  Defence,  DPS(A), 

Room  6/65, 

Metropole  BuDding, 

Northumberland  Avenue,  WC2. 

June  24. 
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COURT  CIRCULAR 


BUCKINGHAM  PALACE  f 

June  26:  His  Excdlency  Sir  Sat  cam  U 
Booted  was  received  in  audience  by  St 
The  Queen  and  presented  the  Letters  ju 
of  Recall  of  his  predecessor  and  his  Ti 
own  Letters  of  Commission  as  High  at 
Commissioner  for  the  Republic  of  in 
Mauritius  in  London.  B 

lady  Booleli  was  also  received  by  a 
Her  Majesty.  L 

Mr  Anthony  Figgis  (Assistant  (( 
Under-Secretary,  Foreign  and  Com-  R 
mon wealth  Office)  was  present. 

The  Queen  received  the  Bishtf)  of  o 
Chelmsford  (the  Right  Reverend  John  e 
Perry)  who  did  homage  upon  his  p 
appoinrment.  C 

The  Rt  Hon  Antony  Newton  MP  , 
(Lord  President  of  the  Council)  j 
administered  the  Oath.  r 

The  (tight  Reverend  John  Warne  , 
(Clerk  of  the  Closet)  was  in  ) 
attendance.  , 

Her  Majesty  held  a  Council  at  I2_30  ( 

pjri. 

There  were  present  the  Rt  Hon 
Antony  Newton  MP  (Lord  President).  | 
the  Lord  Strathclyde  (Captain  of  the  1 
Genifcmm-ai-Arnis) .  the  Rt  Hon 
Gillian  Shephard  MP  (Secretary  of 
State  for  Education  and  Empty* 
man)  and  the  Rt  Hon  Sir  Nicholas 
Lyefl  MP  (Attorney  General). 

The  Lotd  Mackay  of  Ardbreduush. 

Sir  Henzy  Brooke.  Mr  David  Curry 
MP,  Mr  Donald  Dewar  MP.  Mr 

Donald  Dfatov  MP  and  Sir  Igor  Judge 

were  sworn  in  as  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy 
Council. 

Mr  Nigel  Nicholb  was  in  atten¬ 
dance  as  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

The  Rt  Hon  Antony  Newton  MP 

had  an  audience  of  The  Queen  before 

tbe  Council.  _ 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Chan¬ 
cellor.  this  morning  conferred  Honcn'- 
ary  Degrees  at  the  Honoraiy  Degree 
Congregation.  University  of 

Cambridge.  .  _ 

His  Royal  Highness  this  afternoon 
visited  tbe  City  Technology  College. 
Cooks  Lane.  Kingshurst  _  Birm¬ 
ingham,  and  was  received  by 
Majesty's  Lord- Lieutenant  of  West 
Midlands  (Mr  Robert  Taylor). 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Patron. 
Outward  Bound  Trust,  this  evening 
attended  a  Gala  Dinner  and  Ball  at 
die  Motorcycle  Museum.  Coventry 
Road.  Solihull.  West  Midlands. 

By  Command  of  The  Queen, .Vice 
Admiral  Sir  James  Wrath eraD  (Mar¬ 
shal  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps)  called 
upon  His  Excellency  Mr  Tom 
Vraalsen  ar  10  Palace  Green.  London 
W8.  this  morning  in  order  to  hid 
fdrewdl  to  His  Excellency  upon 
relinquishing  his  appointment  as 
Ambassador  from  the  kingdom  of 
Norway  to  the  Court  of  Si  James'S. 

The  Queen  was  represented  by  Mr 
Patrick  Holmes  Sellers  (Surgeon 
Oculist  to  The  Queen)  at  itasmto 
of  Thanksgiving  for  the  life  of  Sir 
Stephen  Miller  (formerly  Surgeon 
Oculist  toThe  Queen)  which  was  held 
in  All  Souls  Church.  Langham  Place. 
London  Wl.  this  afternoon. 

Princess  Alice.  Duchess  of  Gfouces- 

icr  was  represented  by  Mrs  Michael 

^TTwDukeand  Duchess  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  were  represented  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Sir  Simon  Bland. 

June  26:  The  Prince  Edward  today 


arrived  at  Heathrow  Airport. 
London,  from  New  York.  United  j 
States  of  America. 

June  26:  The  Princess  Royal.  Pa11™* 
Townswomen's  Guilds,  this  mor™"® 
attended  the  National  Council  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Cardiff  International  Arena, 
Buie  Terrace.  Cardiff,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  Her  Majesty*  Lad- 
Lieu  tenant  of 

(Captain  Norman  Ltyrf-Edwaids 
RNR) 

Hw  Rpyid  Highness  to  aftmwon 

opened  the  new  wuig  of  Her  Mar- 
raw's  Prison  and  Remand  Centre. 
Knot  Road,  Co  id  iff. 

CLARENCE  HOUSE 
June  26.  Queen  EtobfihTJ^Qu^ 
Mother.  Patron.  Dover  Gjllcg*  nw 
morning  reayed  .die  H«dmasw 


K^rSSniversary  I 

of  the  College.  * 

ST  JAMES'S  PALACE  , 

June  26:  The  Prince  of  Wale  this  I 

morning  visited  Antrim  and  was 
JSred  by  Her  Majesty's  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  County  Antrim  (the 
Lord  O'Neill). 

His  Royal  Highness.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Trust,  saw 
conservation  work  in  progress  ana 
visited  the  Giant's  Causeway-. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  later  visited  a 
hill  farm  m  the  Antrim  Glen  ana  met 
members  of  the  local  community. 

His  Royal  Highness  this  afternoon 

visited  County  Londonderry  and  was 
received  by  Her  Majesty^  Lord- 
Lieutenant  (Colonel  Sir  Michael 

MThefS»  of  Wales  visited  the 
Recreation  and  Fishing  Centre  esrab- 
lished  by  the  local  communityat  rort 
Neal  Lodge.  Kilrea,  and  afterwards 
opened  an  entrance  to  Limavady 

^^Royal  Highness.  Cokmel-fo- 
Chief.  The  Royal  Reeimatf  of..Wak»' 
Inter  visited  the  1st  Battalion  at 

Br2eprince  of  Wales  this  evening 
gave  a  Reception  and  a  Dinner  in 
HMY  Britannia. 

KENSINGTON  PALACE 
June  2 &  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  bus 
morning  visited  BJS  Company  Ltd 
(Elecmipiaters  and  SDversrmffis)  at 
65  Bickford  Avenue.  Penvale. 
Greenford,  Middlesex.  _  __ 
The  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Patron, 
the  Royal  Surgical  Aid  Sooty,  du®  I 
evening  presented  the  Awards  for 
Outstanding  Achievement  m  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Design  of  Braidings  for 
Elderly  People  with  Dementia,  at 
Drapers'  HaE,  Throgmorton  Street. 
London  EC1. 

YORK  HOUSE 

June  26:  The  Duke  ofKenu  President. 

unlay  attended  the  reopening  cere¬ 
mony  of  die  Royal  United  Senate 
Institute  far  Defence  Scud  us.  White¬ 
hall.  London  SW1. 

His  Royal  Highness.  President,  the 
Football  Association,  this  evening 
attended  the  EURO  96  semi-final 
match,  England  versus  Germany,  at 
Wembley  Stadium.  Wembley. 

1  Middlesex.  _ 

The  Duchess  of  Rent,  Patron,  mts 
■  afternoon  attended  the  Cancer  Rebel 

t  Macmillan  Rind  Annitel  General 

Meeting,  the  Barbican  Centre,  par- 
y  bican  Road.  York.  North  Yorkshire. 


Today’s  royal 

engagements 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  as  PWn- 
dent  of  the  World  Wide  Fund  for 
Nature  -  WWF  imenvanmal.^ 
give  a  reception  at 

SatSU^P^^8.00. 

Mortimer  Market  Centre,  Mom- 
mer  Market,  WCl.  at  ii.Oft  wlj 
open  iheChoricywoodBuMmgaJ 
the  Campden  and  Chorteywood 
Food  Research  Association.  Oup- 
ping  Campden.  Gtouaswrehire. 
ar3-20;  and,  as  Patrpnof  the 

Lymington  Yacht  Oub,wJ  attend  | 

a  regatta  at  the  dub  at  5-35- 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester  will  open 
TrSishcd  factory  of  Waite. 
Snack  Foods.  Newark  Road.  Lin¬ 
coln,  at  1130;  wiU  openj he  new 
sports  hall  at  Alford  John 
Spendluffe  School.  Hanby  lane, 
2.1&  and  wUl  open  the 
police  Station,  Eastfidd  Road. 
Louth,  at  3-20. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  as  President  of 
the  All  England  Lawn  Terms  and 

Croquet  Club,  wfli  attend  the 
Wimbledon  championships  at 
1250. 


Luncheons 


Carlton  Club 

The  Hon  William  Waklegrave.  MP. 
was  the  guest  of  honow  ami 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  Polmcal  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Carlton  Club  held 
vcsicrday  at  the  dub.  Sir  Brian 
Goswdli  chairman  of  die  pabned 
commiuee.  presided.  Mr  Giles  Chich¬ 
ester.  MEP.  also  spoke- 
Mid  Adanlic  Chib 
Mr  Peter  Mandelson,  MP.  was  the 
guest  of  honour  and  speaker  at  a 
Eicon  of  the  Atianuc  Club 
hdd  yesterday  at  Dartmouth  Htwse. 
Mr  Alan  Lee  Williams  was  in  the 
chair. 

0»y  Liaison  Group 
Lord  Weatherili  was  the  guest  « 
honour  at  a  luncheon  of,  the  Cty 
Liaison  Group  hdd  yesterday  at  dw 
Travellers  Club.  Mr  Francis  Sitwell 
presided. 


The  sweet 
smell  of 
summer 

ByAianToogood. 

horticultural 

CORRESPONDENT 


A  tauliar  ^ce  looks  down  on*™-  ^  ~ 


Dinners 


Today’s  birthdays 


Mr  Michael  Alison.  MP.  TO  the 
Right  Rev  Leonard  Ashton.  81;  Mrs 
Beth  Chatto.  horticulturist.  73;  die 
Marquess  of  Choi  mon  deley.  36; 
Mr  David  Cklland.  MP,  53;  Mr 
Alan  Coren,  writer  and  broad¬ 
caster.  58;  Miss  Brenda  Cowderoy, 
former  general  secretary.  Girts' 
Friendly  Society,  71;  Mr  R.I.L. 
Guthrie,  former  Chief  Chanty 
Commissioner,  59;  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  Roy  Halliday,  73;  Mr  Rupert 
Hambro,  chairman.  J.O.  Hambro 
&  Co.  53;  Lord  Hope  of  Craighead. 
58;  Mr  Bruce  Johnston,  singer.  52; 
Mr  Robert  King,  conductor  of 
baroque  music.  36:  Mr  lan  Lang. 
President  of  the  Board  ofTrade.  56; 
Mr  Bruce  McGowan,  former 
Headmaster.  Haberdashers' 
Aske's  School.  72;  Mr  Duncan 
Robinson,  director,  fitzwiuiam 
Museum.  Cambridge.  53;  Profes¬ 


sor  Thutstan  Shaw,  archaeologist. 
82;  the  Very  Rev  A.C.  Warren, 
Provost  Emeritus  of  Leicester.  64; 
Mr  William  Wilson.  Chief  Con¬ 
stable.  Central  Scotland,  S3;  Mr 
Hugh  Wood,  composer.  M:  Mr 
Terence  Wynn.  MEP.  50. 


Merseyside  Lieutenancy 
lb  mark  the  70th  Birthday  of  The 
Quran  the  LmMieuioum  of 
Merseyside.  Mr  Alan  W- 
Waterworth.and  the  Deputy  Uaiten- 
ants  hdd  a  dinner  last  night  at 
Liverpool  Town  HalL 
Woolmen's  Company  ___ 

Mr  Midtael  D.  Abrahams.  Master  of 

the  Woolmen*  Company.  preside?  at 
the  annual  ladies'  dinner  held  last 
nirfir  at  Merchant  Taylors'  HalL  Sir 
Christopher  Bland.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  BBC.  and 
Sir  William  Goring  were  the  speak- 

e,During  the  evening  the  Master 
presented  Che  company's  medd  and 
Sriw  in  the  City  and  Guilds. of 
London  Institute  Sheep  Producnan  ! 
Phase  a  examinations  to  Mrs  Avert 
lneson.  Among  others  present  were 

ass 

the  Scriveners .  corners . 
and  Shearmen  of  Exeter  ana  meir 

ladies. 

Foundation  for  Science 
and  Tedmotogy  .  . 

Lord  Butnaworth,  Chairtnan  ce  me 
Council  of  the  Foundation  for  Sdence 
and  Technology,  presided  at  a  lecture 
and  dinner  discussion  held  last  night 
at  the  Royal  Sooty.  ^sor  Sir 
Robot  May.  Professor  GJC  Radda 
and  Mr  John  Parry  were  the 
speakers. 


erandfather.  Canon  Henry  Jenkym,  a  profc^r^ 

Memorial  service 


Leonard  Cheshire  | 
Foundation 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Leonard  Cheshire  Foundation, 
hdd  in  London  on  June  26.  the 
appointment  of  Baroness  Ryder  of 
Warsaw.  CMG.  OBE,  as  the 
Foundation's  Brel  President  was 
announced.  Lady  Ryder,  founder 
of  die  Sue  Ryder  Foundation,  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  Group  Captain 
Leonard  Cheshire.  VC.  OM.  DSO. 
DFC. 


Service  dinner 

Mountain  Artillery 

General  Sir  John  Learmont  was  the 

principal  guest  and  ^ 

annual  dinner  of 

Artillery  Dinner  Club  held  last  night 

at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  Major- 

General  D.B.  Egerton  presided. 

Lecture 

I  nstitntc  of  Mathematics  _ . 

Professor  D.G.  Crigham,  FRS.  irest- 
denl  of  the  Institute  of  Mathematics 
and  its  applications,  delivered  the 
presidential  address  yesterday  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts.  London  WC2. 


Sir  Stephen  Miller  .... 

The  Queen  was  represented  by  Mr 

Patrick  Holmes  SeHors.  Surgeon- 
Oculist  to  The  Queen,  at  a  service 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  life  of  Sir 
Stephen  Miller,  former  Surgeon- 
Oculist  to  The  Queen,  held  yes¬ 
terday  al  the  Church  of  All  Souls. 
Langham  Place.  Princess  Alice 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs  Michael  Harvey 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir  Simon  Bland. 

The  Rev  Richard  Bewes  and  the 
Rev  John  Robson  (Chaplain  to  me 
Royal  Victoria  Order  and  the 
Queen's  Chapel  of  the  Savoy) 
officiated.  Mr  Ewan  Miller  and 
Mr  Richard  Miller.  QC.  sots,  read 
the  lessons.  Mr  Michael  Miller, 
son,  read  from  the  works  of 
William  Shakespeare  and  Mr 
Michael  Sanders  paid  tribute.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  Jordan  were 
represented  by  die  Ambassador  of 
Jordan.  Among  those  present 

children).  Mr  and  Mrs  lan'Miljer 
(brother  and  sisteHn-iawj,  Mr 

^o^'Mkrchloness  of  Zet¬ 
land,  the  Earl  and  Countea  of 
Cathcart.  Lord  Vestey  U^jrd  PriJlT 
of  the  Older  |,n^o!Me\Tors 

Professor  Anthony  Meiiors 
(chancellor)  and  Mrs  Mellors.  sir 
Colin  imray  [secretary  generan 


Canavan  (also  rep  resenring  the 
hosDi taller  and  the  almoner)  Mr 
&  Mrs  Donald  .McDougal 
(Wales),  Miss  Sheila  PuckJe 
(Fellowship  of  St  Joh  n).  Mr  David 
Fenton  (Historical  Socles  ot  Si 

Sir  Robert  Balchln.  Sir  Andrew 
Holmes  Sellors,  Mr 

Jonathan 

Peter  Baxrow.  Mr  Charles  Barrow. 
Dr  Patrick  Treypt^RopeT.  Canon 
John  Andrew.  Mr  ana  Mrs  John 
Wlnstanley,  Mr  David  Turner,  Mr 


and  Mrs  Keith  Batten.Protesor  A 
L  Crumble,  Major-General  ana 
Mrs  E  Fursdon.  Mr  and  Mrs  John 
whitwell  Dr  and  Mrs  lap 
Dawson.  Professor  D  L  Easty,  Mr 
Timothy  fiytche.  Mr  Noel  Rice. 
Colonel  and  Mrs  E 
Hobbs,  Mr  and 
Sunderland,  Mr  antL  ri-5 

N 11  rm  3HA-S  h  to  nD  r  H  e  rb  i?  n,7j 

M r  and  Mrs  CJ  Messer. 

Professor  and  Mrs  Anthony 
Cunllffe  Mr  R  P 
Major-General  and  Mrs  p  k 
Leu  chars.  Professor  and  Mrs  D  B 

Archer.  Mr  Richard  Collin.  Mr 
John  Kelsey.  Mr  P  G  de  Courcv 
Ireland.  Mr  A  R  Rushrord.MrB 

Martin.  Mr  Peter 
rhirles  SinJlh*  Mr  RlctiBrd 
QC.  Mr  David  Wright. _ Mr 
amd  MraJohn  Holmes.  Dr  and 
Mrs  steohen  Gold,  Mr  Don 
Lundquist.  Major-General 
Michael  Walsh,  Mrs  BtIbin 
Cadbury.  Commander _  M  b  s> 

SfVr'S'SlMS 

professor  Andrew  Elklngton 

(?W>Bis“)"e8epr„?LSor‘’ 

Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London) 

£Sund®r?or  S4 


Grahame  »  "fB 

Club)  and  many  other  fnends  a  nd 
former  colleagues. 

Requiem  Mass 

Mr  Peter  Glenvfflc 

Father  Philip  Caraman.  SJ.  was 
the  celebrant  and  delivered  the 
eulogy  ai  a  requiem  Mass  for  Mr 
peter  Glenville.  stage  and  screen 
director  and  actor,  held  yesterday 
at  the  Little  Oratory. 


HEAVY  scents  of  sweet  peaSi  Byfc 
carnations,  roses  and  other  Mr 
summer  flowers  fill  the  air  at  and 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Soa-  The 

etysWisley  Flower  Show 

The  central  attraction  of  the  ^ 
show,  which  opened  yeste^"  I  j^r 
day.  is  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Mr 
Society’s  Competition-  The  I  ^ 
late  season  has  given  sweet 
pea  growers  a  challenge  and  ber 
there  was  hot  competition  for  1  iau 
the  major  trophy,  the  Daily  Joh 
Mail  ChaUenge  Cup  for  12  c? 
vases.  It  has  been  won  by  Ron  ™ 
Condery.  of  Guildford. 
Surrey,  whose  exlubit  was  « 

also  judged  best  in  snow.  ^ 
David  Mansion  of  Fording- 
bridge,  Hampshire,  has  won 

the  aay  Cup  for  the  best  vase  w 

in  the  show  with  the  culnvar  E\ 
'Ethel  Grace’,  which  has  also  da 
been  judged  best  vase  of  » 

lavender  coloured  sweet  peas,  m 

The  RHS  has  awarded  sev-  “ 

en  gold  medals  to  floral  exhibi-  £ 

tors.  Steven  Bailey,  of  Sway.  ^ 
Hampshire,  won  his  for  a  0 
brightly  coloured  display  of  R 
carnations,  pinks  and  alstro-  I  a 
emerias,  and  Diana  Sewell,  of  p 
Over.  Cambridgeshire,  t 
scooped  gold  for  sweet  peas.  a 
All  wood  Brothers,  of  Has-  ' 

socks.  West  Sussex,  have  won  = 

a  gold  medal  fbT  one  of  theu:  1  ( 
finest  displays  of  carnations.  1  , 
The  African  Violet  Centre,  of  I  , 

Terrington  St  ClemenL  Nor-  , 
folk,  won  their  gold  medal  i 
with  Saintpaulias,  including 
the  new  pale  yellow  miniature 
cuhjvar  'Chantaspring.’  ! 

A  display  of  alpines  and 
woodland  plants  secured  a  1 
gold  medal  for  Edrom  Nurser¬ 
ies.  of  Coldingham  Borders, 

5  who  have  included  some  har- 
n  dy  ordhids  such  as  the  rich 
n  purple  Dactvlorrhiza  Elata 

II  and  D.  ‘Eskimo  Nell*  with 
£  white  flowers. 

r  The  gold  medal  display  of 

III  hostas  from  Goldbrook  I 

f  Plants,  of  Hoxne,  Suffolk. 

^  includes  a  good  selection  of 

Sl  small  ailtivars.  such  as  the 

iy  new  ’Just  So’,  whose  gold 

^  leaves  have  a  green  edge. 

b  j^e  curious  and  rare  succu- 
lent  plants  from  South  Africa 
?  and  Madagascar,  staged  by 

'ro  Toobees  Exotics  of  Woking,  I 
Mr  Surrey,  well  deserve  the  gold 
SS  medal  as  they  are  difficult  to 
rat  pjow.  The  collection  includes 
”s  many  Caudicdfom  plants, 
Mr  vvith  grossly  swollen  stems. 

5n  Summer  flowering  herba- 
ceous  and  cottage  flowering 
£d  plants  abound.  Hardy’s  Cot- 
c  J  tage  Garden  Plants,  of 
tan  I  Whitchurch.  Hampshire, 
aft  have  included  the  new 
tty  Oenothera  Speaosa  Siski- 
you’  with  miriad  small  tight 
iter,  pink  flowers. 

The  Delphinium  Society 
iide  and  the  British  National  Car- 
nation  Society  Competitions 
tsb  are  being  held  with  this  event 
idS  The  show,  at  the  RHS 
oyal  Garden,  Wisley.  Surrey,  is 
open  today  from  1 0am  to  5pm. 


Forthcoming  = 

marriages 

Se&or  R*  Bagen  Esad®0 

a & ssiM- 


Mr  M-  Prapgf  - 

and  announced 

The  engagement  is  ^ 

between  Martyn-so^  LQUghtorii 

0(  Mr  and 

Mr  AJ.  Houghton 

arai  Miss  C  Pojro  announced 

- 

Florence.  Italy. 

Mr  F.I.L.  Orr-^vrog 

and  Miss  A.L.  Kopsch  ^ 

The  engagement  is 

between  Francis,  son  o  & 

CoUn  Orr-EMW.  ! SIS™orr- 

Kopsch.  of  Dover.  Kent. 

Mr  D.E.  Poofc 

?S  in  SriSFSd 

Sj!rSward  Pooie.  of  Gr3J^ 

Augustine  Maiassmi.  of  Monte- 
puraano,  Tuscany.  Ualy. 

Mr  A.C.  Scott 
and  Miss  S  J.  Stewart 
The  engagement  is  anno01*” 
between  Anthony  Craufurd.  CTily 
;  son  or  che  Utt  Mr  Jams  Sa«^ 
rtf  Mrs  Peter  Dtmmock.  ol 
Wind les ham  park.  Windlah^^ 
f  Surrey,  and  Sara  Jane,  younger 
■  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs 
l  Robert  Stewart,  of  Amdean.  Dol- 
i  lar,  Scotland. 


S^A^^36Cumberland*. 


Mr  CJ.B-  Simeo® 
SMissS-CYonngmaa  ■ 
Se  wgagemeni  is 
2^Slries.onlysono£Mr.- 

j,p-b- 

sJ’youngtt  daughter  of  Mr.‘ 
MirTSTn.  Youngman.  of- 
Chipstead,  Surrey.  _• 

Mr  R.W.F.  Thurston.  RM, 

and  Miss  A-S.  Keating 

The  engagement  is  amKnmcw- 
between  Lieutenant  RKhard: 
•muraan.  Roy=J  ' 

son  of  Mr  and  Mrs  G.E.F.- 

ritursran.  of  Ptenrewan.  Gbm*jD,v 
and  Alison,  daughter  (j  tire  kte,_. 
Mr  M-F.  Keaong  w»d  rf  Mrs  AJ.  ■ 

McDonough,  of  Cleveland,^. 
Yorkshire. 

Marriage 

Mr  D.  Forbes  Watt 
and  Miss  H.M-O-  Hutchison  / 
The  marriage  took  place  on  Sat-., 
uJriay.  June  1.  at  St  Cotumba’s 

Church  of  Scotland.  London,  rf  Mr -. 

David  Forbes  Watt  of  Trasteyere^ 
Rome,  to  Miss  Helen  Hutchison.' 
of  Knightsbridge,  London-  Tne^ 
Rev  Sandy  Cairns  officiated. 

'  The  bride,  who  was  giveria«ty'- 
by  her  cousin,  Mr  RodenCk . 
Hutchison,  was  attended  by;. 
Georgina  Harker.  Ceha  Fd^r  and  . 
Douglas  Marshall  Mr  Thomas 
Milnes  G asked  was  best  mm  - 
A  reception  was  hdd  at  me''' 
Berkeley  and  the  honeymoon  was  • 

spent  in  SkopekM,  Greece. 


Forces  appointments 

1 1  uiiiiirtnfl  in  rank  of 


Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Marines 
COMMANDER:  M  B  Alabaster  - 
MOD  London  23.8.96:  S  J  Dysr  - 
Staff  of  FOST  Dewmport  6A9&  A 
D  Fisher  -  PorismouLh  w 

Fraser  -  MOD  London  11.6  96;  G 
Marshall  -  Staff  of  2SL/CNH 
18.6.96;  M  St  C  Amutege  - 
Bracknell  15.11.96;  R  R  ’ 
Ocean  2110.96;  D  J  Bittles  -  Netan 
15 11.96;  JSC  Dodd  -  Bath  l-l0-9^ 
P  H  Fulford  -  Vengeance  (Fart) 
S.10.96:  T  J  Guy  -  MOD  Lxtnami 
28.96;  P  R  A  Jagger  -  MOD  Radi 
12.796:  H  J  Ledingham  -  JHQ 
Salisbury  24.6.96;  C  J  Longbottom 
-  Bristol  18.96: 1  S  MacFarlane  - 
Clyde  17.6.96;  A  M  Picton  -  Sultan 
18.10.96;  J  C  Scales  -  Diyad 
22.11.96;  D  M  Swam  -  JMOTS 
North  wood  22.7.96:  N  J  Ward  - 
PJHQ  Northwood  308.96;  C  D 
Waters  -  Abbey  Wood  20.8.96. 
CHAPLAIN:  G  S  FeOer  - 

Devonport  5.6.96.  _ 

10CAL  UEUTENANT  COLO- 
NEL  T  A  Philpott  - .  HQRM 
22.10.96. 


Northwood  in  rank  of  Cdre 
31.10.96;  P  J  Tribe  -  Excellent  as. 

Cdre  29.10.96.  ..  *:• 

UOCAL  COLONEL:  J  B  Dutton  -- 
40  CDO  RM  as  CO  15.10.96. 
COMMANDER:  G  K  Oarte  -• 
exchange  Australia  28.11:96;  D  A_ 
Humphrey  -  MOD 
4.ia9fc  KWL  Keble  -  Staff  of 
2SL/CNH  5.11.96:  H  J  Ledmghmi 
-  MOD  London  10.1.97;  AM’ 
Massey  -  Campbdtown  m  Ood 
IL11.96;  K  J  McKenzie  -  MOD 
Bath  98.96;  R  J  Steel  -  Satan : 
22.11.96s  M  W  Shaming  -  JSSU 
Oakley  208.96t  N  L  Wffliains  - 
Sultan  U0.96. 

SURGEON  COMMANDER:  M 
M  Scott  -  RH  Haslar  -  2.7.96. 

The  Army  . 

MAIOR^ENERAUftjgdwJP 

Kiszely  MC  to  be 

Armd  Div  in  the  rank  of  Muyor- 

General.  3.6.96.  .  ^ 

COLON  EL:  T  J  Mm  ter  to  SHAPE. 
3.9.96.  ;r  .  .  .  .  , 

Royal  Air  Force  -•  N 

WING  COMMANDER:  S  E.  ^ 
Wood  -  HQFTC  208.96;  A  M.; 
Gordon  -  SHAPE  M.9fc-M  G, 


-  WUNO  -  — - 

Royal  Air  Fore*  Wood  -  HQPTC  208.96;  A  M.- 

WING  COMMANDER:  S  E  _  shape  3.6.96;  M  G  ,* 

Wood-HQPrcm^SRSuns-  ^SSnibe  .  HQ  38  Gp  86.96;  A- 
MOD  AFD/1FS  208.%.  G  Dingle  -  MOD  3.6.96;  AH 

Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Marines  Stock  -  HQ  AFNORTH-WESP-^ 

CAPTAIN:  N  S  R  Kilgour  -  PJHQ  3.6.96. 


Anniversaries 


Sooth  Hampstead 
High  School 

All  old  girls  are  invited  to  celebrate 
the  120th  birthday  of  South  Hamp¬ 
stead.  at  a  tea  party  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  3.  1996.  at  4pm.  at  the 
school,  3  Mares  hdd  Gardens. 
NW3.  Please  ring  the  school  on 
0171  435  2899. 


BIRTHS:  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
leader  for  Irish  home  rule, 
Avondale.  Co  Wicklow  1846; 
Helen  Keller,  blind  and  deaf 
scholar  and  educator,  Tuscumbra. 
Alabama,  1850;  Sir  John  Monash, 
general  and  engineer,  Melbourne. 
1868 

DEATHS:  Giorgio  Vasari,  artist 
and  writer,  Florence.  1574;  Nidio- 
i  las Ttndal.  historian.  London,  1774; 
James  Smithson,  scientist,  Genoa. 
1829;  John  Murray,  publisher. 


»  .  •  J 

1843;  Joseph  Smith,  founder  of  the :. 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Jitter-. 
Day  Saints  (Mormons),  raimter^. 
Carthage.  Illinois,  1844;  Malcolm 
Lowry,  writer.  Ripe.  Sussex.  1957.  -r. 
A  mutiny  erupted  onboard  the, 
Russian  battleship  Potemkin  m  me 
Blade  Sea  when  sailors  were  shot  , 
for  complaining  about  bad  food," 
1905.  ,  :: 

The  first  nuclear  power  statfon.^ 
opened  in  Obninsk.  55  rrales  from 
Moscow.  1954.  .  ■- 


BMD’S:  0171  680  6880 
PRIVATE:  0171  481  4000 
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TRADE:  0171  481  1982 
FAX:  0171  481  9313 


Give  no  fiMWW.  ” 

fcnPwteflOR.  tor  t  put  my  trun 
In  your  cutummndmaio- 
Psatan  119  ;  66  (REB) 
Friday  June  !• 


dtOCXEK  -  James  Wiman 
Talus’-  Correeilon  t® 
previous  announcement. 
Private  family  funeral  with  i * 
memorial  service  lo  be 
announced  al  a  itter  dm. 
GORDON  -  Helen  on  17th 
jSei996  In  «  wnnvra 


m 


Molberwd  Granny.  Private 
funeral  has  taken  place. 
Donations  In  ber  meniw  w 
St  Wilfrid’s  Hospice. 
Grasrenor  Rood.  Chichester. 
We*  Sussex. 

GREENWOOD  -  Marguerite 
EUzabeUi  CBrigtO  of  Qwnofds 
Cross  on  22  nd  June 
urarrmnr  aged  96  years,  al 
PtacotiriVM  House  iWj 
Home.  Younger  daughter  of 
the  late  Tom  and  Agnes 
Caroline  Greenwood,  tester 
of  me  uk  Meme  ward  and 
the  late  Tcm  Oeenwood  and 
much  loved  aunt  and  great- 
aunl-  Att  enouojw  “  tLC. 
Gtomstead  Ltd.,  tub  CQ1494) 
672660. 

HAmUKY  -  Pam  onJune 
asm  wescefnUy  m  France 


brother  of  Toddy.  Private 
cremation. 

HAKHNflHAto  -  On  2Btt 

June  i99fi  peaceflffly  to  a 
Mdiolas  Hospice.  » 
Edmunds.  Treviyn  John 

O  sped  86  Prtyate 

nmeral  servlet  at  Bury  St 
Edmund)  followed  by  a 
Memorial  Service  « 
BradJield  St  cure  Pyfah 
Church  280  pm.  Donanoos 
rtrSlMclMtoHmPgitnw 
he  — n*  c/a  r.  OuBBiaw 

and  Son.  23  Matowgreet 

Bury  Si  Edmunds.  Suffolk. 
HARfttS  -  ‘On  Tuesday  SStti 
June  1996  at  home.  James 
Oole  HaRis  m  his  9d(h  year. 
Dearly  loved  husband  of 
Mellon  ey  and  Uielit* 
wiMivt.  devoted  lather  of 
Stmon  and  Sally  and  a  loved 

and  loving  grandfather  and 
gnat-grandfather.  Funeral 

glarvlce  at  Si  Martas  Church. 

AnaOdd  «,  Wednesday  Sfd 
Jute  at  2  pm  followed  By 
private  mcennenl  al  Eateeo. 
Winchester.  No  flowers 
please  but  donations  tr 
dcriied  to  St  Martrt  ChunS 
Fabric  Fuad  may  Be  sent  in 
A.H.  Cheater  Funeral 
phectora.  Homsor.  Hants. 
NORRIS  -  David,  horn 
Monte,  mate.  26B1  AopuMt 
1928.  tate  of  Baureemeuth. 
died  MontPOUer.  France. 
Ifflh  June  1996.  Much  kwed 
end  much  mlsMd. 


SAMUEL  -  On  June  26U» 
suddenly  Noelle  Eleanor, 
dearly  loveo  daugltter  or  the 
late  Percy  and  Eleanor 
Caroline  Samuel,  loving 
sister  of  June  and  Maigot. 
Funeral  Service  on 
Wednesday  3rd  Jute  at  St 
Cyprian*  Church. 

GMtwerth  Street.  NWi  at 
1.16  pm  followed  by 
cremation  at  Gotten  Creen 

Cremasorhnn  aZJOpm.  AH 

enquiries  to  J.H.  Kenyon 
(0171}  229JB10. 

BT1LJLIN8  -  Suddenly  telmrae 
on  Jane  24th  Peter  John  of 
HasthalL  Tunbridge  Wells. 
passed  sway  aged  64  years. 
Private  imod  »rtf*  w 
m  lieu  o<  Oowen 
to  Brim  Heart  Foundation 
c/o  Abbey  Funeral  Service*. 
173  Hte  Street.  Tonbridge.  I 
teh  (017325  360328. 

WHITE  -  Sidney  Arthur 
(Chalky)  Squadron  Leader 
(Retired),  dted 
home  on  2 Id  June  1996. 
Dear  husband,  tamer  ana 
arandMhri'. 

WILLIAM*  -  »  MOi  June 
1996  al  The  North 
Hampshire  Hospital. 
QwQym.  beloved  numandot 
Charlotte,  fattwr  of  Gwtman 
utt  David,  taourtmtew  <* 
Mary  and  grandfather  of 
Charlotte.  Emma  and 
Phitiwa.  Private  creroHOQ- 
WIlUAMt  -  On  May  armfo 
Fammce.  Bernard  OodBrey 
(MnM  F.B.C.O.  *0*664 
'  after  a  dtetrcssiag  Ulnes*. 
Funeral  has  taken  glare. 
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Grand  Prix,  Im.  CrickcL 
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Oasis,  Phantom. 
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AO  theatre  Fop  &  Sports 
Wc  obtain  the 

01714039555 
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VIP  Service 
Sports  Hospitality 
Packages  Available 
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Sam-lOpm 
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A  Theatre  Events 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  WALSH 


W 


William  Walsh,  Professor  of 

Commonwealth  literature.  Leeds 

University,  1972-84,  died  on  June 
23  aged  80.  He  was  bom  on 
February  23, 1016. 

A  SCHOLAR  of  integrity  and  firmness 
of  mind,  William  Walsh  had  read 
English  at  Downing  Cbllege,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  under  F.  R.  Leavis.  But  though 
always  holding  his  mentor  in  great 
esteem  he  was  able  in  his  own  criticism 
to  embody  the  Master’s  intellectual 
rigour  without  falling  prey  to  his 
sometimes  strident  fanaticism. 

A  follower  of  Leavis.  he  yet  never 
became  the  stereotypical  “  Lea vi site”  — 
one  of  that  intolerant  army  of  academic 
thought  police  who  made  life  so  trying 
(and  confusing)  for  undergraduates  in 
English  departments  in  Britain  and 
the  Commonwealth  for  a  number  of 
years  after  Leavis  himself  had  been 
eised  out  of  Downing  in  the  early 
1960s,  Thus,  on  lecture  tours  abroad. 
Walsh  was  always  able  to  be  an 
effective  ambassador  For  the  Leavis 
critical  method,  without  spoiling  his 
assertions  with  the  famous  Leavis 
dogmatism.  As  a  lecturer  he  was 
fluent,  witty  and  ironical  and,  above 
all.  persuasive  to  a  high  degree. 

Walsh  drew  his  strength  from  the 
fact  that  unlike  Leavis.  he  was  a  man 
of  catholic  interests  and  varied  abili¬ 
ties.  His  critical  sympathies  were 
broader  and  more  generous,  as  is 
evident  from  the  remarkable  range  of 
writers  he  wrote  upon  —  from  Cole¬ 
ridge  through  R.  K.  Narayan  to  Pat¬ 
rick  White. 

He  had  been  responsible  for  the 
good  early  criticism  of  Commonwealth 
literature,  and  was  appointed  Britain’s 
first  Professor  of  Commonwealth  Liter¬ 
ature  in  1972.  He  came  to  this  after  a 
spell  in  the  chair  of  Education  at  Leeds, 
held  from  the  young  age  of  41.  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  founding  directors 
of  Yorkshire  TV. 

William  Walsh  graduated  from 
Downing  in  1943.  Later,  acknowledge 
mg  Leavis’s  decisive  influence  on  his 
development,  he  was  to  write  the  first 
full-scale  biography.  F.  R.  Leavis 
(1980),  of  his  tutor  {and  later,  friend).  It 
was  a  sympathetic  but  balanced  study, 
generously  ascribing  Leavis’s  later 
catankerousness  to  frustrated 
integrity. 

like  many  of  Lea  vis's  pupils.  Walsh 
turned  schoolmaster  after  graduating, 
and  was  senior  English  master  at 


Raynes  Park  County  Grammar  School 
from  1945  to  1951.  while  completing  a 
pan-time  MA  in  education  at  London 
IJniversity.  He  then  took  up  a  lecture¬ 
ship  in  education  at  the  University 
College  of  North  Staffordshire  (later 
Keelc  University)  where  he  spent  two 
years  from  1951  to  1953.  before  going  to 
Edinburgh,  also  as  a  lecturer  in 
education. 

In  1957  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
and  permanent  headship  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  at  Leeds,  which 
he  was  to  hold  until  1972.  This  was  an 
important  tenure.  He  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  department's  academic 
standing,  and  facilitated  its  swift 
expansion  to  meet  the  rapidly  growing 
demand  for  teachers  of  that  period. 

Walsh  published  vigorously  during 
his  time  at  Leeds.  His  first  book.  Use  of 
Imagination  (1959).  was  followed  by  A 
Human  Idiom  (1965)  which  dealt,  in 
the  Leavis  tradition,  with  literature 
and  its  place  in  an  educated  society*. 
But  his  central  interest  during  his 
period  in  the  Department  of  Education 


was  Coleridge.  His  Coleridge:  The 
Work  and  the  Relevance,  published  in 
1967.  dealt  persuasively  with  his  prose 
—  including  letters  and  notebooks — as 
well  as  his  poetry,  to  create  a  study 
which  enabled  the  reader  to  feel  its 
subject  as  a  living  being. 

In  his  fifties  Walsh  turned  to  the 
emergent  study  of  Commonwealth 
literature,  and  his  first  book  in  the 
field,  A  Manifold  Voice,  appeared  in 
1970.  A  series  of  critical  essays  on 
writers  from  India,  Africa,  the  West 
Indies.  Australia.  New  Zealand  and 
Canada,  it  was  greeted  by  one  reviewer 
with  what  must  be  the  exceedingly  rare 
accolade:  ~. . .  one  rarely  nowadays 
encounters  a  critic  who  writes  well 
enough  himself  to  make  one  accept  his 
right  to  criticise".  In  1970,  too.  Walsh 
was  appointed  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  Visiting  Fellow.  He  already  had 
strong  links  with  Canada. 

His*  appointment  to  the  newly  creat¬ 
ed  chair  in  Commonwealth  Literature 
in  the  School  of  English  in  1972  was  an 
imaginative  one  on  the  university’s 


part  But  the  school  gained  a  first-rate 
administrator,  who  was  head  of  de¬ 
partment  for  six  years  during  a  period 
of  financial  stringency,  and  a  sdiolar 
who  was  advancing  the  cause  of  this 
new  subject  by  a  series  of  books  as  well 
as  visits  to  Commonwealth  countries. 

Among  these  were  his 
R.  K.  Narayan  (1972)  for  the  British 
Council’s  Writers  and  their  Work 
series;  V.  S.  Naipaul  (I97Z);  Common¬ 
wealth  Literature  (1973);  Patrick 
White:  Voss  (1973)  and  his  fiction  at 
large.  Patrick  White’s  Fiction  (1977). 
He  also  published  the  first  study  of  his 
long-standing  friend.  D.J.  Enright 
(1974)  and  a  book  on  Keats  (I9SJ).  He 
then  published  a  major  study  R.  1C 
Narayan:  a  Critical  Appreciation 
(1982).  In  these  years  he  was  also  an 
active  reviewer  in  a  wide  range  of 
periodicals.  In  retirement  he  wrote 
Indian  Literature  in  English  (1990),  a 
book  which  is  regularly  died  in 
bibliographies  and  student  reading 
lists. 

He  served  Leeds  University  long  and 
diligently.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  1957  he  was  an  almost  permanent 
member  of  the  Senate;  serving  at  same 
point  on  every  major  committee  and. 
many  others  besides  (at  one  time  the 
administration  reckoned  that  he  was 
on  thirty).  On  the  death  while  in  office, 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Lord  Boyle,  he 
was.  though  on  the  point  of  retirement, 
called  back  as  acting  vice-chancellor 
for  two  years,  1981-83. 

He  could  hardly  have  taken  the  post 
at  a  more  critical  moment.  It  was  the 
time  of  radical  changes  of  thinking,  at 
national  level,  about  the  funding  and 
the  purposes  of  universities.  Along 
with  other,  similar  institutions.  Leeds 
had  not  perhaps  realised  at  that 
moment  just  how  far-reaching  the 
changes  were,  or  how  severe  was  the 
consequent  reduction  in  funding. 
Walsh  was  able  to  maintain  morale,  to 
keep  the  university  solvent,  and  to 
hand  over  to  his  successor  a  tight  ship 
with  a  healthy,  if  smaller,  complement 

When  later  he  received  a  richly 
deserved  honorary  degree,  his  present¬ 
er  likened  him  to  Cindnnatus.  “Called 
from  the  plough  to  deliver  his  country 
from  danger,  he  then  laid  down  his 
office  and  returned  to  the  plough."  It 
was  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  who. 
beneath  all  his  flamboyance,  was  at 
heart  a  modest  man. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  May.  and 
a  son  and  a  daughter. 


LORD  ROTHERWICK 


Lord  Rotherwick, 
shipping  magnate,  died 
on  June  1 1  aged  83.  He 
was  born  on  Decembers. 

1912. 

LORD  ROTHERWICK  re- 
ceived  unsought  publicity 
4  eight  years  ago  when  he  lest 
his  fight  to  restrict  public 
access  to  Wychwood  Forest  — 
1,500  acres  of  ancient  wood¬ 
land  on  his  Oxfordshire  estate 
Combury  Park.  Oxfordshire 
County  Council  was  granted 
the  right,  following  a  public 
inquiry,  to  open  a  mile-long 
footpath  through  the  trees  in 
one  of  tiie  last  stretches  of  the 
primeval  forest  which  had 
once  covered  much  of  south¬ 
ern  England. 

Access  had  previously  been 
allowed  only  on  Palm  Sunday, 
and  the  change  was  hailed  as 
a  great  victory  by  The  Ram¬ 
blers  Association.  The  ag¬ 
grieved  peer  then  caused  more 
controversy  by  demanding 
E1.6m  in  compensation.  The 
county  oouncii.  taken  aback. 


offered  £25,000.  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  disputed  ever 
since.  Lord  Rotherwick  was  to 
die  with  it  still  unresolved.  But 
he  had  already  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  shrewd  and 
perceptive  investor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  money. 

He  had  been  born  (Herbert) 
Robin  Cayzer  on  the  Lan fines 
estate,  then  owned  by  his 
family  in  Scotland.  The 
Cayzers  (originally  from  Nor¬ 
mandy)  had  moved  north 
from  Cornwall  before  Robin's 
grandfather  had  brought 
them  fame  and  fortune  by 
founding  the  Clan  shipping 
line  in  the  last  century.  The 
first  Lord  Rotherwick.  howev¬ 
er,  was  Robin’s  father  who 
had  become  a  Conservative 
MP  and  been  made  a  peer  for 
political  services  before  the 
last  war. 

Young  “Bunny”  —  his  moth¬ 
er’s  nickname  for  him  which 
stuck  throughout  his  life  — 
was  such  a  delicate  baby  that 
it  was  thought  he  would  not 
survive  being  baptised  in 


church.  The  ceremony  was 
carried  out  at  home  with  a 
silver  cup  acting  as  the  font. 
For  similar  reasons,  he  was 
held  back  from  Eton  for  two 
years.  But  he  outgrew  such 
health  problems.  He  became 
games  captain  of  his  house  at 
Eton  and  was  later  an  accom¬ 
plished  foxhunter  and  point- 
to-point  rider.  He  was  also 
bright  enough  to  win  a  place 
at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  to 
read  classics. 


On  graduating,  he  joined 
the  family  firm  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  at  various 
branches  of  Clan  Line  Steam¬ 
ers  in  this  country  and  South 
Africa,  before  being  caught  up 
by  the  Second  World  War. 
Commissioned  inio  the  Royal 
Scots  Greys.  Cayzer  served  in 
Palestine  and  the  Western 
Desert  as  a  major  —  hut  was 
invalided  home  with  ear  trou¬ 
ble  just  before  his  own  tank 
was  blown  up  and  his  succes¬ 
sor  killed. 

Rejoining  the  Clan  line, 
Cayzer  worked  in  Glasgow 
and  Liverpool  before  moving 
to  the  company’s  London 
headquarters  in  1950.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  to  the  title  in 
1958  and  not  long  afterwards 
became  deputy  chairman  of 
the  British  and  Common¬ 
wealth  Shipping  Company  — 
formed  by  a  merger  of  the 
Clan  Line  with  Union  Castle. 

The  Cayzers  (mainly 
Rotherwick.  his  younger 
brother  and  a  cousin)  had  an 
enviable  gift  for  keeping 
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Remember  The  Donkeys  And 
We'll  Remember  You! 

Over  6,700  donkeys  have  been  taken  into 
care  many  from  fives  tormented  by  cruelty 
and  neglect  A  donkey  is  never  turned 
away  from  our  Sanctuary  and  never  put 
down  unless  there  is  no  longer  any  quality 
of  life. 

We  need  your  help  to  continue  rescuing 
donkeys  and  to  secure  their  future  on  one 
of  our  nine  farms.  A  bequest  to  the 
donkeys  will  help  immensely  and  your 
name  will  be  inscribed  on  our  Memory  Wail 
and  will  be  blessed  at  our  annual  St  Francis 
Day  Memorial  Service, 

A  copy  of  our  “Guide  to  Making  a  Will"  is 
available  on  request 


The  Donkey  Sanctuary, 

(Dept  TM),  Sidmoutfa, 

Devon,  EX  10  QNU. 

Teh  (01395) 578222 
Enquiries  to  Dr  E.  D.  Svendsen,  MBE 
Reg.  Charity  No.  264818 
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ahead  of  the  market.  Selling 
off  ships  as  demand  for  sea 
travel  declined  they  diversified 
into  other  more  profitable 
fields,  including  aviation,  ho¬ 
tels  and  finance.  Displaying  a 
similar  prescience,  they  got 
out  of  British  and  Common¬ 
wealth  Shipping  before  ihe 
group  got  into  difficulties, 
selling  their  shares  just  before 
the  1987  stock  market  crash. 
But  they  continued  to  run  their 
own  holding  company  Caledo¬ 
nian  Investments  until  six 
years  ago  when  all  three 
retired  in  favour  of  the  youn¬ 
ger  generation. 

Lord  Rotherwick  owned 
racehorses  as  a  hobby,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Irish  Derby  among  his 
victories.  But  he  sold  out  about 
five  years  ago.  disappointed 
by  his  failure  to  win  an 
English  dassic  and  disillu¬ 
sioned  by  the  cut-throat  pro¬ 
fessionalism  which,  he 
complained,  was  turning  the 
sport  into  a  business.  Instead 
he  concentrated  his  attentions 
on  his  £llm  Combury  Park, 
whose  6,000  acres  he  had 
bought  in  1967  after  selling  his 
other  estates.  Queen  Elizabeth 
Vs  favourite  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  had  died  there  in 
1588  (the  bed  in  which  he  died 
is  still  there)  while  King 
Charles  II  and  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  had  been  among 
its  previous  owners. 

Lord  Rotherwick  was  a  shy. 
well-read  man  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  values  and  who  was 
capable  of  great  charm, 
though  he  could  not  see  why 
the  public  should  be  allowed 
to  roam  through  the  woods 
which  he  paid  to  maintain.  An 
active  JocaJ  Conservative  he 
had  once  been  turned  down  as 
a  parliamentary  candidate  by 
Central  Office. 

His  wife  Sarah-Jane  died 
after  a  stroke  in  1978,  aged  48, 
and  he  is  survived  by  their 
three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
His  eldest  son  succeeds  him  as 
the  third  baron. 


VERONICA  GUERIN 


Veronica  Guerin, 
journalist  was  killed  in 

Dublin  yesterday  aged  33. 

She  was  born  in  1963. 

UNCOMPROMISING  in  her 
determination  to  uncover  the 
truth.  Veronica  Guerin  was  an 
award  winning  Irish  journal¬ 
ist  who  pur  a  sharply  honed 
investigative  mind  to  work  to 
expose  some  of  the  most 
nefarious  criminal  networks 
in  Dublin.  Writing  weekly  in 
the  Sunday  Independent,  she 
portrayed  the  capital’s  under¬ 
world.  describing  its  denizens 
through  the  use  of  nicknames 
—  the  Monk,  the  Walrus  or  the 
Penguin,  for  example  —  to 
evade  libel  laws.  Chiefly  she 
traced  the  sordid  circles  of 
drug  dealing  rings,  although 
sometimes  her  investigations 
took  her  into  territories  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  IRA’s  terror¬ 
ist  threat. 

Guerin  knew  the  details  of 
many  who  felt  severely  com¬ 
promised  by  her  knowledge 
She  was  a  victim  of  a  number 
of  threatening  attacks.  Two 
years  ago  bullets  shattered  the 
windows  of  her  cottage  ar 
Cloughran.  Only  a  few 
months  later  she  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  leg  by  a  lone  gunman 
to  whom  she  had  unwittingly 
opened  her  door.  Another  time 
she  was  viciously  attacked 
after  directly  confronting  a 
gangland  leader  with  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  hard  hitting  questions. 

Yesterday  she  was  gunned 
down  as  her  car  drew  up  at 
traffic  lights. 

Veronica  Guerin  had  not 
always  inhabited  the  danger¬ 
ous  world  of  the  crime  report¬ 


er.  She  trained  first  as  an 
accountant,  but  her  strongest 
interests  seemed  to  lie  in  the 
political  realm.  She  was  an 
ardent  member  of  Fianna  Fail 
in  the  early  1980s  and  when 
Charles  Haughey  was  leader 
of  the  Opposition  she  worked 
as  a  researcher  at  the  New 
Ireland  forum. 

She  set  up  her  own  public 
relations  firm  before  moving 
into  journalism  and  taking  a 
job  first  with  The  Sunday 
Business  Post  and  then  the 
Sunday  Tribune.  Her  first 
scoop  came  with  this  second 
paper  when  she  uncovered  the 
whereabouts  of  Bishop 


Eamonn  Casey  in  Ecuador, 
which  eventually  lead  to  the 
securing  of  an  interview. 

She  joined  the  Sunday  Inde¬ 
pendent  as  a  crime  specialist 
but  was  seldom  to  be  found  in 
the  newsroom.  She  preferred 
to  work  alone  and  developed  a 
good  relationship  with  the 
police.  Last  year  she  was 
awarded  the  International 
Press  Freedom  Award. 

Outside  her  work  she  was  a 
keen  sportswoman  and  a  for¬ 
mer  Irish  international  in 
football  and  basketball. 

She  is  survived  by  her 
husband  Graham,  and  by 
their  son. 


NORMA  TEAGARDEN 


Norma  Teagarden,  jazz 
pianist,  died  in  San 

Francisco  on  June  5  aged 
85.  She  was  born  in 

Vernon,  Texas,  on  April 
29, 1911. 

NORMA  TEAGARDEN  was 
the  last  survivor  of  one  of  the 
most  musical  families  in  jazz 
history.  Her  brothers  Jack, 
Charlie  and  Cubby  were  all 
musicians,  and  her  mother. 
Helen,  was  a  ragtime  pianist 
and  teacher.  Owing  to  Jack’s 
fame  as  the  most  original  of 
early  white  jazz  trombonists, 
and  his  work  with  such  lumi¬ 
naries  as  Louis  Armstrong, 
Raul  Whiteman  and  Bix 
Beiderbecke.  Norma’s  career 
has  been  overlooked  by  many 
jazz  historians  and  critics,  nor 
least  because  most  of  her  best 
playing  on  record  was  as  a 
member  of  her  brother's  band. 

Yet  she  revealed  herself  as  a 
magnificent  swinging  jazz 
pianist  on  her  West  Coast 
residencies  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  and  on  her  1986  British 
tour.  She  was  capable  of 
everything  from  rousing  boo¬ 
gie-woogie  to  the  gentle  rag¬ 
time  taught  to  her  as  a  child  by 
her  mother.  A  recording  of  her 
version  of  Little  Rock  Get¬ 
away,  with  Jack  Teagarden’s 
Orchestra  from  March  1945 
shows  she  had  all  the  strength 
needed  to  hold  her  own  in  a 
big  band. 

Norma  Louise  Teagarden 
was  bom  in  the  region  called 
the  Texas  panhandle.  Her 
father  died  while  she  was  still 
a  child,  and  eventually  she 
moved  with  her  mother  to 
Oklahoma  City.  This  was  one 
of  the  areas  where  the  so- 
called  “territory  bands” 
worked,  touring  the  South  and 
West  and  bringing  jazz  to  a 
public  generally  starved  of  live 
entertainment  Like  her  broth¬ 
er  Jack,  who  went  on  the  road 
with  territory  bands  led  by 
pianist  ftek  Kelley  and  trum¬ 
peter  Doc  Ross,  Norma  found 
work  in  touring  orchestras; 
but  the  first  group  she  worked 
with  in  1929  was  based  in  New 
Mexico.  Returning  to  Oklaho¬ 
ma  in  the  J930s  site  ended  up 
leading  her  own  band,  gamer¬ 
ing  plenty  of  experience,  but 
working  for  tiny  wages  during 
the  Depression. 

In  the  early  1940s,  the  whole 
family  moved  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  Norma  found  work  in 
San  Pedro  and  Long  Beach, 
playing  with  her  own  group 


Jack  and  Norma  Teagarden.  1957 


and  backing  floorshows.  She 
went  on  the  mad  with  Jack’s 
big  band  from  late  1943  to 
1946.  making  her  first  records 
for  Commodore  in  December 
1944.  including  Big  “T*  Blues, 
in  which  Jack  compliments 
her  on  her  blues  piano 
playing. 

She  endured  the  band’s 
gruelling  itinerary,  made 
worse  as  the  US  caJl-up 
robbed  them  of  players  just  as 
they  had  leamt  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  and  because  of  her 
brother’s  naive  management.  . 

She  left  Jack's  group, 
formed  her  own  band  and 
worked  in  and  around  Los 
Angeles  with  Dixieland  bands 
like  those  of  Many  Matlock 
and  Ben  Pollack,  until  she 
went  on  the  road  with  Ada 
Leonard,  who  led  an  all¬ 
female  band,  in  1949. 

Jack’s  big  band  had  left  him 
debt-ridden.  Although  he 
wiped  some  of  this  off.  while  a 
member  of  Louis  Armstrong's 
All  Stars,  he  reformed  a  small 
group  of  his  own  in  the  early 
1950s  primarily  to  try  to  settle 
his  debts.  Norma  joined  Jack. 


and  again  tdlred  and  record¬ 
ed  with  him.  notably  in  late 
1953  when  her  other  brother 
Charlie  played  trumpet  The 
family  were  reunited  one  more 
rime  on  record  in  1963,  not 
long  before  Jack’s  death,  when 
they  recorded  at  Monterey 
and  their  mother  also  ap¬ 
peared  briefly. 

Norma  left  Jack’s  band, 
when  she  married  John 
Friedlander.  Marriage  almost 
ended  her  playing  career, 
although  she  continued  to 
teach  the  piano.  In  1975  she 
accepted  an  offer  to  play  on  a 
jazz  cruise,  and  for  over  a 
decade  afterwards  came  out  of 
retirement  to  work  regularly 
mainly  at  the  Washington  Bar 
and  Grill.  She  records  in  The 
Netherlands  on  one  European 
visit  and  also  brought  her 
group,  the  Marin  County 
Band,  to  England.  She  record¬ 
ed  infrequently,  and  felt  that 
since  she  did  not  have  to  play 
to  live  she  would  only  play  as 
long  as  she  enjoyed  it.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  all  the  admirers  of 
her  playing  she  continued  to 
enjoy  it  well  into  the  1990s. 


NEW  WIMBLEDON. 

OPENING  BY  THE  KING. 

(From  our  special  Cormpondem.) 

The  fates  yesterday  were  less  kind  to 
Commander  Hiflyard  and  those  who  had 
helped  him  to  build  the  new  Lawn  Tennis 
Ground  at  Wimbledon  than  their  energy  and 
ingenuity  deserved.  Rain  fell  almost  contin¬ 
ually,  and  there  was  no  play  at  all  on  the 
unprotected  courts.  But  the  worst  did  not 
happen.  The  ground  was  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  the  King  and  Queen;  the  King  formally 
opened  the  ground,  and  there  was  play  cat  the 
centre  court. 

With  play  postponed  there  was  the  more 
opportunity  for  examining  the  ground  and 
stand,  and  both  came  in  for  high  praise, 
although  some  anxiety  was  repressed  whether 
the  courts,  which  are  soft  to  the  touch,  would 
stand  the  strain  of  a  fortnight*  play.  But  most 
people  were  optimistic  and  informed  one 
another  in  the  drizzle  that  Mile.  Lenglen  had 
told  them  in  the  strictest  confidence  that  she 
had  never  fdl  better  in  her  life  and  was  going 
to  play  after  alL  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
information  is  correct,  for  the  French  lady  will 
be.  if  possible,  an  even  greater  “draw"  than  she 
was  last  year. 

The  great  question  of  Mile.  Lenglen  thus 
satisfactorily  disposed  of.  the  crowd,  which. 


ON  THIS  DAY 

June  27, 1922 


17  was  a  great  day  for  teams  when  King 
George  V  and  Queen  Mary  came  to 
open  what  The  Tunes  called  the  New 
Lawn  Tennis  Ground  at  Wimbledon. 

though  smaller  than  was  arranged  for,  was 
surprisingly  large  for  the  weather,  took  a  late 
luncheon  or  early  tea.  and  saw  what  Captain 
Stanley  Pteach.  the  architect,  had  done  and 
decided  it  was  very  good. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  stir  under  the 
shadows  thrown  by  the  deep  roof  of  the  stand, 
and  it  was  seen  thai  all  the  covered  part  was.  in 
reality,  dense  with  people.  All  stood  up,  a 
hidden  band  struck  up  the  National  Anthem, 
and  the  King  and  Qiran.  escorted  by  officials, 
entered  the  Royal  Box.  Their  Majesties  were 
most  warmly  greeted,  and  it  was  universally 
appreciated  that  they  should  have  shown  their 
good  will  to  the  New  Ground  and  to  the  game 


by  being  present  when  it  was  doubtful  whether 
there  would  be  any  play  for  them  to  see.  Then 
the  rain  relented.  At  330  the  King,  who  had 
withdrawn,  returned  to  the  Royal  Box.  He 
struck  dim*  blows  on  a  gong — -die  ground 
was  open.  At  once  the  reefers  pulled  back  the 
tarpaulin — and  very  neatly  they  did  it — 
and  the  new  Centre  Conn  was  revealed.  To  the 
eye  it  looked  as  smooth  as  if  the  green  had  been 
poured  on  molten,  and.  however  it  may  play  in 
the  later  stages,  yesterday  in  appearance  h  was 
own  brother  to  the  old  centre  Court,  and  a  big 
brother  too. 

It  was  an  hour  behind  the  advertised  time 
when  Colonel  Kingscote  and  Mr.  Godfree 
came  out  to  play  the  first  match-  To  Mr. 
Godfree  fell  the  distinction  of  serving  the  first 
ball;  to  Colonel  Kingscote  that  of  being  the  first 
player  to  hit  the  net.  into  which  he  firmly  and 
respectfully  returned  that  historic  service. 
After  that  Mr.  Godfree  made  three  pairs  of 
faults.  This  opening  game  was  not  a  great 
one — but  everyone  was  too  well  pleased  (hat 
it  should  have  been  possible  to  play  it  at  all  to 
be  critical,  ft  was  won  by  Colonel  Kingscote,  as 
was  the  first  set  and  the  first  match. 

The  court  played  true:  il  looked  to  be  very 
fast,  the  ball  coming  straight  on  from  the  pitch 
without  the  least  "hang."  At  the  end  of  the 
match  there  were  a  few  brownish  footmarks  in 
the  velvet  pile. 
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Bad  PR 
adds  to 
fear  of 
flying 

The  worried  reactions  of 
passengers  on  being 
told  that  their  aircraft 
had  developed  a  number  of 
technical  faults  proves  yet 
again  just  how  scared  people 
are  of  flying. 

[national  though  their 
fears  may  have  been,  within 
the  past  week  three  groups  of 
British  holidaymakers  re¬ 
fused  to  get  on  board  jets 
which,  they  had  been  assured, 
were  serviceable. 

Passengers  on  Excalibur 
Airways  demanded  that  the 
airline  charter  another  jet  to 
take  them  to  Florida  after 
becoming  convinced  that  the 
anginal  DC10  was  “jinxed'* 
and  the  resulting  publicity 
was  so  bad  that  last  night  the 
airline  was  farced  into  liqui¬ 
dation.  A  group  of  Virgin 
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Atlantic  passengers  were 
equally  alarmed  when  they 
were  delayed  for  more  than  48 
hours  by  a  series  of  faults  on 
their  Boeing  747  jumbo  jet  at 
San  FranciSco. 

Problems  can  become  exag¬ 
gerated  with  reports  of  a  pilot 
having  “slammed  on  the 
brakes*'  when,  in  fact,  be 
abandoned  a  takeoff  perfect¬ 
ly  safely;  of  jet  fad  fames 
apparently  “choking"  passen¬ 
gers;  and  of  normal  condensa¬ 
tion  drips  proving  that  the 
fasdage  was  “leaking". 

But  they  must  be  property 
addressed  —  and  above  aft 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to 
persuade  pilots  to  ignore  tech¬ 
nical  problems,  however  mi-  | 
nor.  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  a 
public  relations  difficulty. 

As  die  summer  peak  holi¬ 
day  season  gets  under  way 
mechanical  failures  are  inev¬ 
itable,  especially  as  charter 
airlines  are  using  their  jets  to 
the  maximum.  Fortunately 
pilots  cany  out  intense  pre- 
flight  checks  and  do  not  take  i 
risks  with  safety. 

That  means  that  it  is  some- . 
times  necessary  for  aircraft  to"; 
be  delayed  so  that  engineers  j 
can  investigate  the  cause  of  a 
pilot's  unease  or  for  a  part  to 
be  replaced. 

Generally  the  bigger  the 
airline  the  more  able  it  will  be  | 
to  minimise  any  such  delays  j 
by  juggling  its  fleet  and  crews  1 
to  provide  replacements,  or  by  1 
leasing  a  spare  aircraft 

Small  airlines  rarely 
have  such  spare  capaci¬ 
ty.  Often  their  entire 
fleet  is  dispersed  over  thou¬ 
sands  of  moles.  But  this  does 
not  mean  they  are  intrinsical¬ 
ly  any  less  safe  or  more  prone 
to  mechanical  defects  than 
their  bigger  rivaft  Their  fleets 
are  maintained  by  the  same 
engineers  in  the  same  han¬ 
gars  as  the  bigger  airlines. 
And  they  are  all  watched  over 
by  inspectors  from  the  Civil 
Aviation  Authority. 

The  real  potential  for  trou¬ 
ble  comes  when  marketing 
men  try  to  avoid  having  to 
explain  to  angry  passengers 
why  they  are  bong  delayed. 

Ideally,  perhaps,  there 
should  always  be  a  spare 
aircraft  ready  to  operate  ser¬ 
vices  which  might  have  run 
into  technical  difficulties.  But 
economically  that  is  unrealis¬ 
tic.  Instead  passengers  must 
try  to  be  patient 
When  (ravelling  by  air  It 
must  surely  be  a  better  thing 
to  arrive  than  to  travel 
hopefully. 


Holiday 
bookings 
start  to 
pick  up 


By  Steve  Keenan 


HOLIDAY  sales  in  May  out¬ 
stripped  last  year’s  month  on 
month  figures  for  the  first  time 
this  season  as  families  have 
now  started  booking  for  the 
summer.  Chris  Rees,  commer¬ 
cial  manager  for  Thomas 
Cook,  said:  “Families  are  leav¬ 
ing  it  later  to  book  this  year's 
holiday." 

More  than  784300  package 
holidays  were  sold  in  May, 
compared  to  746.270  in  the 
same  month  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  industry  research  ana¬ 
lysts  Stats  MR.  But  overall  the 
market  is  still  10  per  cent  down 
year  on  year. 

Of  die  8.5  million  package 
holidays  on  sale  for  this  sum¬ 
mer,  5.9  million  had  been  sold 
by  the  end  of  May.  Peak- 
season  holidays  are  now  large¬ 
ly  selling  at  brochure  prices, 
with  cheap  deals  available 
mainly-  for  June  or  early  July. 

The  best  of  the  few  bargains 
expected  for  school  holidays 
will  be  to  the  Greek  Islands, 
Cyprus  and  France,  where 


sales  are  still  running  below 
1995  levels,  despite  fewer  holi¬ 
days  being  available. 

Cuts  of  13  million  packages 
were  made  earlier  this  year  by 
tour  operators,  but  most  of 
them  were  to  Spain  and  its 
islands,  where  demand  is  now 
running  in  line  with  capacity. 

Mr  Rees  said:  "After  the 
sluggish  start  to  the  season, 
there  has  been  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  bookings  since 
Easter.  If  it  continues,  we 
would  expect  Spain  to  finish 
on  a  par  with  last  summer." 

The  new  maturity  among 
tour  operators  and  the  resur¬ 
gence  in  appeal  of  Mediterra¬ 
nean  package  holidays  this 
year  has  encouraged  Thomas 
Cook  to  reenter  the  market 
after  an  absence  of  six  years. 

The  company  will  announce 
next  week  that  it  has  bought 
package  holiday  specialist 
Surrworld,  Britain’s  fifth  big¬ 
gest  tour  operator,  which  it 
will  operate  alongside  its  own 
long-haul  brochures. 


1  Balearic  Islands _ 

2  Mainland  Spain  _ _ _ 

3  Greek  islands _ _ _ 

4  Canary  islands _ 

5  Turkey ...... _ _ _ 

B  Florida _ _ _ _ _ _ 

7  Italy _ 

B  France — _ , _ _ _ 

9  Portugal - - - - 

10  Cyprus - 


Sates  Compared  with  1995 
to  data _ (%.  to  end  May) 

.1,125,000 _ -.-...-15 

—,655,500 _ -11 

—.643.500 _ -25 

.-.532.000 _ _ -17 

—465.000 _ +3 

....324,000 _ _ +21 

....252,500 _ +B 

....236,000 _ -25 

—.233,500 _ -18 

....219,000-. _ -23 

Package  hoOdayaSouree:  Slats  MR 


Haiti  returns 
to  the  package 
business 


ByTonyDawe 


HAITI,  the  country  associated 
for  so  long  with  “Papa  Doc” 
Duvalier  and  his  feared 
Ton  tons  Macoutes,  is  back  on 
the  tourism  beat. 

Within  four  months  of  being 
democratically  elected  as  head 
of  state.  President  Rene  PrevaJ 
has  met  officials  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  tourism  and  hotel  organ¬ 
isations  and  a  tourism  master 
plan  has  been  drawn  up. 

Large  hotels  in  and  around 
Port-au-Prince,  the  capital,  are 
fit  and  ready  to  take  visitors, 
having  been  kept  in  business 
by  UN  officials  and  aid  work¬ 
ers  in  recent  months.  Smaller 
hotels  and  a  Club 
feteditemutee  are  gearing  up. 
and  American  Airlines  is  keen 
to  help  to  enlarge  facilities  at 
the  main  airport 

“The  meetings  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Prtval  were  among  the 
most  productive  conferences 
we  have  ever  had  with  govern¬ 
ment  officials,”  John  Bell,  vice- 
president  of  the  Caribbean 
Hotels  Association,  said.  “It  is 
also  encouraging  to  see  Haiti’s 
public  and  private  tourism 
sectors  working  together  on 
the  implementation  of  the 
tourism  plan." 

Michael  Youngman,  the 
marketing  director  of  the  Ca- 
[  ribbean  Tourism  Organis¬ 
ation.  said:  “We  have  started 
carrying  information  about 
Haiti  again  in  literature  dis¬ 


tributed  to  the  travel  trade  and 
consumers.  We  are  including 
the  country  in  our  seminars 
and  educational  presentations 
and  our  public  relations  pro¬ 
gramme  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  will  indude  Haiti.  We 
are  bringing  the  country  out 
into  the  light  again.” 

The  country  attracted  more 
than  200,000  tourists,  mostly 
from  the  United  States,  ten 
years  ago,  but  the  numbers 
have  fallen  dramatically  dur¬ 
ing  foe  years  of  troubles  while 
the  Dominican  Republic,  sep¬ 
arated  from  Haiti  by  a  moun¬ 
tain  range,  has  boomed.  Haiti 
has  the  largest  inventory  of 
hotel  rooms  in  the  Caribbean 
and  offers  mostly  beach  and 
resort  holidays  to  package 
tourists  from  North  America, 
Germany,  Italy  and.  increas¬ 
ingly,  Britain. 

The  Caribbean  tourist 
board  is  concentrating  on 
showing  off  Haiti's  culture, 
history  and  arts  and  crafts. 
“Even  from  a  geographical 
point  of  view,  it  is  unique.”  Mr 
Youngman  said.  "If  you  head 
north  from  Port-au-Prince  by 
road,  you  pass  through  vil¬ 
lages  reminiscent  of  West 
Africa  and  then  across  a  plain 
where  the  water  buffaloes  and 
rice  paddies  remind  you  of 
Asia,  while  foe  mountains  in 
the  north  have  an  Andean 
charm.” 
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Now  that  flights  have  resumed  to  Croatia,  Dubrovnik,  one  of  Europe's  most  handsome  cities,  hopes  to  win  back  the  tourists 

Croatia  back  on  the  tourist  map 


CROATIA'S  struggling  tourist  industry 
has  received  an  important  fillip  from  the 
London-based  European  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development  (EBRD). 
A  loan  of  more  than  £20  million  will  help 
finance  the  upgrading  of  hotels,  marinas, 
camp  sites  and  other  facilities. 

Marc  MoguII  of  the  EBRD  explained: 
“Though  direct  war  damage  was  limited, 
the  use  of  hotels  to  house  refugees  has  left 
these  facilities  in  desperate  need  of 
repair.  The  loan  signals  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  markets  that  Croatian  tourism  is 
open  for  business." 

With  charter  flights  from  UK  airports 
now  serving  Pula,  Split  and  Dubrovnik, 


By  Martin  Symington 

10,000  British  holidaymakers  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  visit  Croatia  on  inclusive  package 
holidays  this  year,  according  to  Jose 
Lozic  of  the  Croatia  National  Tourist 
Office  in  London.  However,  the  road 
back  to  the  pre-war  days  when  up  to  half 
a  million  Britons  a  year  basked  on 
Yugoslav  beaches,  the  great  majority  in 
present-day  Croatia,  looks  a  long  one. 

Mr  Lone  said  “Croatia  desperately 
needs  'investment  after  four  years  of  total 
stagnation.  Tourism  is  crucially  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  country,  so  this  loan  is  very 
welcome,  although  we  hope  it  will  be 


expanded.  The  problem  is  that  negative 
perceptions  linger,  and  tire  return  of  the 
British  is  proving  to  be  slow.” 

The  majority  of  holidaymakers  in 
Croatia  are  Germans.  Austrians  and 
Italians  who  drive  to  resorts  such  as 
Porec  in  the  north  of  the  country.  Further 
south,  the  historic  city  of  Dubrovnik  is 
far  more  dependent  on  the  air  charters, 
and  hence  the  British  market 

Specialist  operator  Phoenix  Holidays 
is  the  only  (JK  company  offering  a  foil 
range  of  Croatian  resorts,  but  uncon¬ 
firmed  reports  in  the  travel  trade  suggest 
that  leading  operators  are  set  to  include 
Croatia  in  their  (997  brochures. 


Themed  marketing  as 
Disney  goes  to  town 


EURO  DISNEY  is  planning 
to  develop  a  new  town  on  the 
edge  of  its  Disneyland  Paris 
theme  park  resort  which  will 
contain  houses  and  flats  for  at 
least  1J500  residents,  a  giant 
shopping  mall,  offices,  a  busi¬ 
ness  park  and  a  campus  for 
the  nearby  university. 

Disney  has  already  started 
development  work  on  the  new 
town,  to  be  called  Vai 
d 'Europe,  and  is  making  pre¬ 
sentations  to  business  inves¬ 
tors  to  finance  the  scheme.  The 
projected  cost  of  Val  d’Europe, 
scheduled  to  open  its  first 
phase  by  2000,  is  about  five 
billion  francs  (£640  million) 
but  because  of  its  fragile 
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Disneyland :  Paris  expansion 


By  David  Churchill 

financial  state,  Euro  Disney  is 
expected  to  invest  only  about 
FrlOO  million  (EI3  million). 

Philippe  Bourguignon, 
chairman  of  Euro  Disney, 
says  the  new  town  "will  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  future 
development  of  the  region  and 
toe  success  of  the  theme  park 
resort  in  the  next  century". 

Val  d'Europe  is  similar  in 
concept  to  the  new  town  called 
Celebration  which  Disney  is 
building  close  to  its  theme 
park  in  Florida.  Celebration, 
on  5,000  acres  of  land,  is 
eventually  planned  to  have  a 
population  of  20,000  when  the 
final  phases  are  completed  in 
2016.  It  has  been  criticised, 
however,  for  adopting  loo 
strict  criteria  for  potential 
residents,  who  will  have  to 
conform  to  the  Disney  image. 

Euro  Disney  is  not  saying  at 
present  whether  or  not  its 
residents  at  Val  d'Europe  will 
have  to  adhere  to  certain 
standards  before  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  buy  or  rent  property. 
Its  investment  literature  talks 
only  of  creating  “a  positive 
tension  between  the  resort 
destination  and  the  real 
town". 

Meanwhile  Euro  Disney, 
which  is  now  marketed  under 
tile  name  of  Disneyland  Paris, 
will  launch  its  direct  Eurostar 
train  service  from  London 


Waterloo  to  the  heart  of  the 
theme  park  resort  at  Mame- 
La-Vallee  this  Saturday. There 
will  be  a  daily  train  service 
until  September  29  priced  at 
£139  return  a  person,  includ¬ 
ing  one  night's  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  a  pass  to  the  theme 
park.  Details:  0990  030303. 


TRAVEL  ON 
SATURDAY 


Travel  the  world 
again  in  Weekend 
to  St  Petersburg, 
Arizona 
and  Honda 
Sail  the  Caribbean 
Dive  in  Sulawesi 
Walk  in  Cornwall 
Plus 

Insider's  Paris 
and  Travel  Tips 


Travel  Promotion 


rescue  ■ 

TWO  contrasting  expeditions1;- 
later  this  year,  both  being  ted  - 
by  John  Blashfbrd-Snell,  the 
explorer  and  retired  Army- 
colonel,  are  seeking  eco-tour- 
ists.  The  Scientific  Explor¬ 
ation  Society  is  organising  the 
missions  to  help  a  native  tribe  ■ 
living  on  the  border  of  Guy-' 
ana  and  Brazil,  and  to  develop 
tourism  at  a  famous  ate 
9,000ft  up  an  Ethiopian 
plateau. 

Col  Blashford-SneU  still 
needs  more  expert  helpers  for 
the  expedition,  which  leaves-' 
Britain  on  August  17.  -r 

The  mission  to  Ethiopia  ia  - 
October  to  provide  an  eco- . 
tourism  guide  to  the  MagdaTa  : 
area,  scene  of  a  battle  between-  ‘ 
Britain  and  Abyssinia  in  1868,  ' 
also  needs  more  helpers.  : 

9  Scientific  Exploration  Society/ 
Expedition  Base,  Motambe,r. 
Shaftesbury,  Dorset  SP7  9PB 

From  Russia . . 

THE  RUSSIANS  are  deveK- 
oping  a  taste  for  foreign  travel  . 
and  within  the  past  five  years  : 
have  become  some  of Europe's 
most  prolific  holidaymakers^ 
A  new  survey  by  European,  - 
Travel  Monitor  of  Munich  • 
shows  that  travellers  from': 
Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  Bek)-  : 
russia  Last  year  took  33  million  , 
trips  abroad,  about  the  same  - 
number  as  those  from  France  • 
and  The  Netherlands. 

Quick  visa 

FROM  October,  traveBere 
from  the  UK  will  be  able  tq- 
receive  an  Australian  visa, 
instantly  when  they  book  their 
flights.  Visa  stamps  are  to  be 
replaced  by  an  electronic' 
system  working  through  trav¬ 
el  agents  and  airlines. 

Bye  bye  boards: 

ONE  of  England’s  II  remain-: 
ing  regional  tourist  boards  is 
to  be  dissolved,  and  its  duties', 
shared  by  two  neighbouring- 
boards.  The  East  Midlands  rt^ 
gion  is  to  be  divided  between- 
the  existing  East  Anglia  antF 
Heart  of  England  boards.  The. 
move  is  intended  to  reduce  bu~; 
reaucracy  and  save  money, 
after  government  funding: 
cuts.  But  holidaymakers  may 
find  local  information  harder  ' 
to  obtain.  And  hotels  and  tour¬ 
ist  attractions  may  refuse  by 
support  foe  new-Jook  regional 

Easy  money?  ■?{ 

TRAVELLERS  cheques  art? 
about  to  be  challenged  by  a“ 
new  brainwave,  the  holiday? 
credit  card.  The  Royal  Bank  (3; 
Scotland  has  launched  a  piloC 
scheme  far  what  it  calls  a$ 
electronic  Travellers  Cheque}  , 
or  Visa  Travel /Money  Cardi-  .Y 

Holidaymakers  load  b jj£ 
tween  £100  and  £5,000  ontotefl; 
electronic  card  and  canThqj; . 
withdraw  cash  24  hourf  a  cfayj 
in  local  currencies'  from 
global  network  of 270,000  mM 
chines  at  Visa  outlets  in  9GP 
countries. 

a»S  ’ 


Italian  City  Breaks  f 

Rome  3  Nights  from  £259  | 

Departures  from  November  1996  to  March  1997 

Museums  and  monuments  spanning  over  2,000  years  of 
history  make  this  a  superb  weekend  break  in  Italy's 
capital.  There  are  so  many  architectural  sights  to  discover 
including  the  ancient  Roman  Colosseum  and  Forum,  the 
Vatican  City  and  St  Peter's  Square.  Mat  Michelangelo’s 
fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  admire  the  view  from  the 
top  of  the  Spanish  Steps.  Optional  excursions  include  a  j  jj  sWjl 
visit  to  the  Frascati  vineyards,  a  classical  tour  of  the  city  or 
a  chance  to  explore  Rome  by  night 

Venice  3  Nights  from  £269  I 

Departures  from  November  1996  to  March  1997  •  $ 

■'  "JVTnown  as  “La  Serenissima”,  Venice  defies  description? 

and  is  the  ultimate  romantic  destination.  Discover  TtS  i 
unique  blend  of  art  and  architecture  and  ornate  bridges 
spanning  a  maze  of  twisting  canals.  Stroll  through  St  Mark’s . 
Square,  cross  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  explore  the  city  byj 
gondola.  An  optional  excursion  is  available  to  the  elegant 
city  of  Verona. 


THE  PRICE  FOR  EACH  CITY  BREAK  INCLUDES 

•  Scheduled  flights  between  London  Heathrow  or  Gaiwick  and  Rome  or  Venice.  . 

•  FREE  coach  travel  to  the  airport  from  selected  pick-up  points. 

•  Transfers  between  the  airport  and  your  hotel. 

♦  Three  nights  accommodation  in  a  three  or  four  star  hotel  with  continental  breakfast. 

_ _ •  A  half  day  guided  city  tour,  •  Services  of  a  tour  manager. 

Send  for  your  brochures)  today  by  telephoning  - - — - - - •— 

Festive  Holidays  on  j  The  Times  Kalian  City  Breaks 

noon  ^*5 

,  3:5  j  □  VENICE  WEEKEND  □  ROME  WEEKS© 

quoting  The  Times  or  return  the  coupon  to:  i 

The  Times  !  Nam® - - — 

Italian  City  Breaks  Offer,  !  ___ 

Festive  Holidays  Limited,  j  ~ 

Acorn  House,  Great  Oaks,  { . . . . . 

Basildon,  Essex,  SS14 1AB  i 

This  holiday  is  operated  fy  Festive  Holidays  Ltd,  }  _  I  ~  ?  ~  ‘ 

a  company  of  Times  Newspapers  Ltd.  1  □  SSS 

ABTA  V1D6X  ATOL  2172  1 _ interest.  ■  •  •  W 
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Bargains  of  the  week  —  from  a  holiday  tracking  crocodiles  in  South  Africa  to  a  short  break  in  Normandy 


jgrg3ptRIES;-;;:-  • 

BRITTANY  Ferries  this  week 
launched  three-day  “value 
plus"  crossings  to  France  from 
yS  for  a  car  and  up  10  five 
people.  The  fares  can  be 
combined  with  hotel  vouchers 
costing  E15-50  per  person. 
Details:  0990  360360. 

RJF&O  European  Ferries  has 
mini-cruise  fares  on  its  Ports- 
mouth-Bilbao  route  through¬ 
out  the  year  from  E59  per 
person,  based  on  two  travel¬ 
ling  including  cabin.  Details: 


HOLIDAYS 


■  STENA  Line  is  selling  peak 
return  crossings  on  the  Dover- 
Calais  route  for  £98  aboard  its 
Stena  Cumbria  ship  only,  to 
include  a  car  and  up  to  nine 
passengers-  The  company  also 
has  short  breaks,  including 
ferry  and  one  night  B&B  in 
Nonnandy,  from  E65  per  per¬ 
son.  Details:  0990  707070. 

■  SEA  France  is  offering  a 
free  five-day  crossing  (for  use 
after  October  I)  to  customers 
who  book  and  pay  for  a 
standard  or  five-day  crossing 
by  July  11-  Details:  0990  71 1711. 

■  HOVERS  PEED  has  E69 
standard  returns  (£49  for  five- 
day  crossings)  for  travel  on 
Dover-Calais  or  Folkestone- 
Boulogne  by  July  17,  to  include 
a  car  and  five  passengers. 
Book  through  Eurodrive.  De¬ 
tails:  0181-324  4000. 


A  TURKISH  adventure  trip 
leaving  on  Monday  for  Istan¬ 
bul,  remote  villages,  historic 
sites,  caves  and  snorkelling  is 
available  for  E8QQ  per  person 
including  return  flights  and 
bed  and  breakfast  accommo¬ 
dation  from  Explore  World¬ 
wide.  Details:  01252  319448. 

■  A  LONG  weekend  in  Mos¬ 
cow  to  see  the  famous  Schlie- 
mann  Treasures  from  Troy, 
and  the  chance  to  join  other 
excursions,  is  available  from 
September  19  to  22  from 
Abercrombie  &  Kent.  Travel 
for  £698  per  person  includes 
British  Airways  return  flights. 
Details:  0171-730  9600. 

■  AMERICAN  Express  Trav¬ 
el  Service  is  offering  three- 
night  weekend  breaks  for  the 
price  of  two  to  Madrid  from 
July  I  to  14.  cutting  the  cost  per 
person  including  Iberia  flights 
to  £251,  a  saving  of  E137. 
Details:  0345  700400. 

■  FAR  EAST  bargains  are  on 
offer  from  Monday  for  four 
months  from  Jetabout  to  mark 
the  new  Qantas  one-stop  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  region  from 
Manchester,  including  five 
nights  in  Bangkok  from  E465 
per  person  and  eight  nights  in 
Bali  from  £670.  Details:  0181- 
741  3111. 

■  DISCOUNTS  of  10  per  cent 
on  ail  holidays  to  Morocco 


until  the  end  of  September, 
giving  savings  of  up  to  E70  per 
person  per  week,  have  been 
announced  by  Cadogan  Holi¬ 
days.  Details:  01703  332661. 

■  THE  GAM  B1A  for  £289  per 
person  for  a  fortnight  with  a 
flight  from  Manchester  on 
July  4  is  available  from  Page  & 
Moy.  Price  includes  bed  and 
breakfast  accommodation. 
Details:  0116-250  7116. 

■  CRETE  for  £189  per  person 
for  a  fortnight  from  July  4  with 
room-only  accommodation  is 

available  from  Lunn  Poly  with 

a  flight  from  Stansted.  Details: 

01203  527511. 

■  MEDITERRANEAN  Ship¬ 
ping  Cruises  are  being  offered 
at  two  for  the  price  of  one  by 
Ember  Travel,  with  12-day 
cruises  from  Genoa  leaving  on 
July  7  and  IS  for  Greek  and 
Egyptian  ports  costing  from 
£620  per  person  including 
flights.  Details:  0181-337 
8053. 

■  EARTHWATCH  is  making 
awards  of  up  to  £250  to  anyone 
willing  to  spend  up  to  two 
weeks  on  its  scientific  field 
research  projects  this  sum¬ 
mer.  This  will  cut  the  cost  — 
excluding  flights  —  of  tracing 
the  first  Americans  in  the 
Midwest  to  E680  and  tracking 
crocodiles  in  South  Africa  to 
£796.  Details:  01865  311600. 


HOTELS 


TO  ADVERTISE  CALL 
0171  481  1989  (TRADE) 


i  Best  fr eraiua  Class  Offers  from  Americana'. 
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A  long  weekend  in  Moscow  will  cost  £698  including  flights 


CHECK-IN 


THE  Stafford  Hotel  in  central 
London  reopened  this  week 
after  a  major  refurbishment 
The  hotel  has  a  reopening  rate 
of  £163  plus  VAT  per  room 
until  September  7.  Details: 
0171-493  0111. 

■  THE  Small  Luxury  Hotels 
of  the  World  consortium,  with 
207  hotels  in  more  than  40 
countries,  is  selling  gift  vouch¬ 
ers  in  multiples  of  £50  for 
personal  or  incentive  gifts. 
Details:  01372  361873. 

■  STAPLEFORD  Park,  the 
Leicestershire-based  country 
house  hotel,  has  an  "alterna¬ 
tive  Olympics"  rate  from  July  1 
until  September  1  of  £7250  per 
person  instead  of  the  normal 
rate  of  EL25.  The  hotel  offers 
tennis,  clay  pigeon  shooting, 
riding,  croquet  and  horse-shoe 
tossing.  Details:  01572  787522. 

■  THREE  nights  for  the  price 
of  two  is  on  offer  during 
August  for  any  nights,  exclud¬ 
ing  Saturdays,  at  Bath's  Royal 
Crescent  Hotel.  Cost  is  £275 
per  person  to  include  three 
nights'  accommodation, 
breakfast,  dinner  on  two 
nights,  a  cream  tea  and  cham¬ 
pagne  and  flowers  on  arrival. 
Details:  01225  739955. 

■  THE  four-star  Carlton 
President  hotel  near  the  Dutch 
town  of  Utrecht  has  a  summer 
rate  for  July  and  August  of 


£39.50  per  person  for  two 
nights.  Price  includes  buffet 
breakfast  and  a  canal  trip 
around  Amsterdam.  Details: 
0181-9083348. 

■  SPANISH  hotel  group  Sol 
Melia  Is  celebrating  the  250th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
painter  Francisco  de  Goya 
with  a  special  rate  at  six  of  its 
hotels  in  Madrid  and  Zarago¬ 
za  starting  at  E55  per  night  for 
a  double  room,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  two-night  stay.  Details: 
0800282720. 

■  SAVINGS  of  20  per  cent  off 
usual  prices  at  selected  UK 
hotels  are  an  offer  from 
Superbreak  Mini-Holidays. 
Typical  is  the  Warwick  Castle, 
Blackpool  where  the  rate  is 
£31.60  per  person  per  night 
half-board  during  July  and 
August  Details:  01904  679999. 

■  CONFERENCE  delegare 
overnight  rates  at  the  two 
Copthome  hotels  at  Gatwick 
are  being  cut  from  July  15  to 
August  31  from  £138  to  £98. 
with  the  day  rate  down  from 
£38  to  E28.  All  sports  facilities 
are  included  in  the  price. 
Details:  0800  414741. 

■  BREAKFAST  and  dinner  is 
included  in  the  price  of  £45  per 
person  per  night  minimum 
two  nights,  at  Nutfield  Prioiy 
at  Redhill  in  Surrey.  Details: 
01737  822066. 


BRITISH  Airways’  latest  se-. 
ries  of  world  offers  covers 
peak-season  flights  in  July 
and/or  August  Examples: 
Berlin  £99,  Geneva  £89,  Ma¬ 
drid  £89,  Munich  £109,  Nice 
£99.  Prague  £109.  Verona 
£139.  Vienna  £149,  Zurich 
£189.  Book  by  July  17.  Details: 
0345  222111. 

■  CITYJET  has  half-price 
companion  excursions  be¬ 
tween  London's  City  Airport 
and  Dublin.  The  first  ticket 
costs  £84.  Details:  0345445588. 

■  UNTIL  September  10.  Con¬ 
tinental  is  offering  two  busi- 
ness-class  flights  for  the  price 
of  one.  The  deal  covers 
roundtrip  flights  from 
Gatwick  both  to  New  York 
itself  and  onward  to  any  of  125 
US  mainland  destinations. 
Details:  0800  747800. 

■  SUCKLING  will  launch  a 
Twice-daily  Norwich  to  Paris 
service  on  July  1.  Fares  start  at 
£120.  Details:  01223  293393. 

■  GB  Airways  has  £159  seat 
sale  fares  to  Jerez,  Mercia  and 
Valencia  in  southern  Spain 
during  part  of  the  peak  sea¬ 
son.  Details:  0345  222111. 

■  AIR  UK  launches  a  daily 
non-stop  Belfast  to  Amster¬ 
dam  service  on  July  15  with  an 
introductory  fare  of  £129.  De¬ 
tails:  0345  666777. 
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FROM  £46. 

With  holiday  Insurance 
starting  front  just  £4£ 
contact  the  name  you 
can  trust  for  the  best 
deals  on  Annual  Multi 
Trip  cover.  Other  poli¬ 
cies  available  -  Call  for 
details.  For  travellers 
under  65  years  only. 
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Arrange  365  days 
of  travel  cover 
in  just  5  minutes. 
Call  0800700737 
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0171  481  4000  (PRIVATE): 
FAX:  0171  481  9313 
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■For  tho  widest  daolcw  of  escorted  coach  and  self-drive  " 
.  tours,  motorbomes,  Florida.  Bahamas  and  Canadian  A 
Holidays  call  Just  America.  Specialists  in  tailor-made  .:Tj 
quality  holidays  xo  Worth  America.  /j 
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!  TRAILFINDERS  , 

J  IHl  I  R  A  V  (  l  IIPEIIS  - 

i  More  than  just  low  cost  flights  worldwide  i 

I  WITH  UP  TO  65%  DISCOUNT  ON  HOTELS  &  CAR  HIRE  j 

i  Call  Trailfinders  for  the  complete  tailor-made  travel  service  * 
®  LONDON  Longhaul:  0171-938  3366  J 

I  Transatlantic  &  European-  0171-937  5400  J 

I  Firsi  &  Business  Class  0171-938  3444  I 

I  BIRMINGHAM  Worldwide:  0121-236 1234  **«'  | 

■  BRISTOL  Worldwide:  0117-929  9000  | 

5  GLASGOW  Worldwide:  0141-3532224  | 

3  MANCHESTER  Worldwide.  0161-839  6969  19  J 

I  First  &  Business  Class:  0161-839  3434  1 — 1  ■ 
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erisions  at  a  law, 
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disriplinaiy  tn- 
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e8  million  was 
om  clients’  ac- 
the  250-strong 
-d  firm  by  their 
i  Ford,  described 
icly  charismatic 
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ar  he  was  given  a 

mce  for  fraud. 

ViUiam  Bew,  his 
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'  disciplinary  tn- 
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blow  the  whistle."  . 
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Tory  support  hits  three-year  peak 

■  England's  Euro  96  victory  over  Spain  last  Saturday  was 
followed  by  a  sharp  rise  in  support  for  the  Conservatives  to  the 
highest  level  for  more  than  three  years,  according  to  the  latest 
MORI  poll  for  The  Times . 

The  poll,  undertaken  over  last  weekend,  puts  the  Tories  on  31 
per  cent,  up  four  points  on  last  month.  Labour  has  slipped  two 
points  to  52  per  cent - » - -  ^ 1 

All  quiet  on  the  West  End  front 

■  England’s  rush-hour  streets  and  railway  stations  emptied 

into  pubs  and  living  rooms  last  night  as  an  estimated  20 
million  viewers  gathered  in  front  of  their  televisions  to  watch 
the  Euro  96  semi-final.  By  730pm,  a  relative  calm  descended 
on  the  main  thoroughfares  of  London,  punctuated  by  shouts 
and  cheers  from  pubs  packed  with  workers - » Page  1 


Journalist  killed 

An  Irish  woman  journalist  inves¬ 
tigating  drug  barons  was  killed  in 
a  gangland-style  execution.  Ve¬ 
ronica  Guerin.  33,  was  an  award- 
winning  reporter  — Pages  1, Z.  2! 

£1 .75m  reward 

Saudi  Arabia  offered  an  unprece¬ 
dented  reward  of  U. 75 million  for 
information  leading  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  terrorists  responsible  for 
the  lorry  bomb —  Pages  L  1Z  13 

Labour  shift 

In  a  dramatic  shift  in  Labour’s 
current  policy  on  devolution,  the 
party  will  pledge  today  to  let  foe 
people  decide  if  they  want  a  Scot¬ 
tish  Parliament  and  if  it  should 
have  tax-raising  powers  -Page  2 

Portillo’s  dilemma 

Michael  Portillo  was  facing  one 
of  his  toughest  challenges  since 
becoming  Defence  Secretary  as 
he  tried  to  persuade  sceptical 
Tory  backbenchers  to  support  his 
plan  to  sell  off  60.000  service 
married  quarters - Page  2 

Family’s  outrage 

The  family  of  a  rookie  police  of¬ 
ficer  whose  career  was  cut  short 
by  a  Jamaican  gunman,  was  out¬ 
raged  that  his  killer  was  found 
not  guilty  of  murder  —Page  3 

Tube  strike 

London  commuters  face  disrup¬ 
tion  today  as  striking  Under¬ 
ground  train  drivers  threaten  to 
bring  the  Tube  network  to  a 
standstill - - Page  5 


Poorer  cousin 

A  survey  of  trends  in  the  expand¬ 
ed  Europe  of  15  states  shows  most 
of  Britain  is  poorer  than  the  rest 
of  the  European  Union.  Only  the 
South-East  and  East  Anglia  a re 
better  off - Page  7 

Doctors’  fears 

The  BMA  issued  a  warning  that 
records  of  patients  stored  on  a 
NHS  computer  network  could  be 
obtained  by  insurance  companies 
and  employers  because  security  is 
so  lax _ _ Page  8 

Veterans’  claim 

After  a  lb-year  campaign,  14,000 
PdWs  who  claim  they  lost  pay 
during  the  Second  World  War 
have  won  a  fresh  review  of  their 
cases.  They  believe  they  are  owed 
as  much  as  £90  million  —  Page  9 

Arab  anger 

Warren  Christopher  was  foe  tar¬ 
get  of  Arab  scorn  when  he  arrived 
in  Cairo  haring  failed  to  secure 
any  major  concessions  from  Isra¬ 
el's  new  leader - Page  13 

Honest  Lebed 

Unlike  many  Russian  generals 
who  have  made  a  fortune.  Gener¬ 
al  Aleksandr  Lebed,  Russia’s  new 
security  chief,  is  seen  as  an  honest 
man _ Page  12 

US  official  quits 

Hearings  into  “Fflegate"  opened 
with  a  flourish  on  Capitol  Hill 
when  foe  White  House  official 
most  responsible  announced  his 
resignation - Page  15 


French  dig  up  old  bones  in  beef  war 


■  The  French  press  has  uncovered  a  report  by  Victor  Hugo, 
the  19th-century  author,  describing  how  Britain  used  human 
and  animal  remains  from  Napoleonic  battlefields  to  nourish  its 
cattle.  Le  Canard  Enchain 6,  declared:  “If  English  cattle  have 
turned  mad,  the  cause  is  historical;  the  cows  were  nourished  on 
flour  made  from  old  soldiers  and  war  horses” - Page  12 


THE  TIMES  CROSSWORD  NO  20,205 


ACROSS 

t  Only  part  of  an  orchestra's  ready 

(5k 

4  Irritating  translation  of  NT  Epis- 
.  tie  (9). 

9  Referring  to  names  on  circular 

letter,  by  gum  (9). 

10  Cut  a  dash  during  keep  St  session 

(51- 

H  It’s  the  thing  that’s  fixed  first  (8,7). 
12  Words  used  by  Israeli  ambas¬ 
sador  encountering  plot  (6). 

14  Left  leg  in  wader  (8). 

J7  Sauce  for  covering  carcase  (8). 

19  Bum  well  (6). 

22  Take  to  an  appreciative  audience 
very  quickly  (43,S). 

24  Golf  club's  first  lost  neara  place  in 
India  (5). 

25  Could  platonic  arrangement  with 
maiden  be  agreeable?  (9). 


26  What  no  rough-and-ready  wit  wflj 
do  keenly  19). 

27  Wine  from  Germany^  okay  after 
port  (5). 


Solution  to  Puzzle  No  21X204 
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THE  TIMES  TODAY 


THURSDAY  JUNE  27  1996 


CBISPW 


Preview:  A  Chester  detective  takes 
his  camcorder  on  the  beat  Video. 
Diaries  (BBCZ  9J0pm);  Review: 
Matthew  Bond  bids  farewell  to  a 
mildly  venomous  mason  -  Plage  47 


The  Prince  of  Wales  stands  on  foe  Giant’s  Causeway  in  Northern  Island  while  the  Royal  Yacht  Britannia  lies  off  shore.  Report  page  3 

'  -  5:1 1 1^  ^; 


Rawed  reform 

The  creation  of  a  new  tranche  of 
professional  politicians  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  Westminster  and  with  a 
direct  line  to  Brussels  .would  be 
likely  to  institutionalise  instability. 
The  Commons  may  be, an  imper¬ 
fect  guardian  of  foe  nation’s  liber¬ 
ties ;  but  its  capacity  to  defend  them 
would  be  undermined  from  within 
by  the  establishment  of  rival 
legislatures  — — .•*— -.Page  W 

Hie  common  enenny 

This  atrocity  should  assist  foe 
American  drive  to  convince;  Arab 
governments'  aind  security  forces 
that  terrorism  is  their  common, 
enemy - - — - — -Page  19 


.VwJsf 


Charges:  Insider  dealing  charges 
have  been,  brought  against  the  for¬ 
mer  director  of  strategy  at  Eastern 
Group,  the  largest  regional  electric¬ 
ity  company - - - Page  ZS 

Patrol:  The  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
has  turned  down  pleas  from  inde¬ 
pendent  prarol  retailers  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  Esso’s  “Price- 
watch*  campaign - Page  25 

Flotation:  British  Energy,  the 
nudear  power  generator,  could  be 
priced  as  cheaply  as  £1.26  billion 
when  it  floats  off  on  the  stock- 

market - Page  25 

Markets:  The  FT-SE  100  Index  rose 
16.0  points  to  dose  at  3695-5.  Ster¬ 
ling’s  trade-weighted  index  fell 
from  S6.0  to  85.9  after  a  rise  from 
$15408  to  $15426  but  a  fall  from 
DM25600  to  DM23579~  Page  28 


Football:  Miroslav  Kadlec  soared 
the  penalty  which  gave'  the  Czech 
Reopublic  a  6-5  victory  over  France 
in  the  European  championship 
after  the  match  had  ended  0-0  after 
extra-time - Page  45 

Tennis:  Monica  Seles,  the  No  2 
seed,  became  the  latest  leading 
player  to  make  an  early  exit  from 
Wimbledon  when  she  was  beaten 
7-5,  5-7..  6-4  by  Katarina 
Siudemkova,  of  Slovakia,  in  foe 
second  round  of  foe  women's 
singles - Ptege  40 

Cricket  Middlesex  have  cancelled 
foe  contract  of  Dion  Nash,  their 
overseas  player,  after  a  series  of 
specialists  failed  to  identify  foe 
cause  of  a  back  injury.  He  will 
return  to  New  Zealand  for  pro¬ 
longed  rest - Page  42 


Screen  passion:  New  films  include 
the  latest  from  foe  British  director 
Philip-  Ridley,  a  bizarre  fantasy 
called  The  Passion  of  Darkly 
Noon:  and  Jan  Bon  Jovi  in  Moon¬ 
light  and  Valentino - Page  36 

Epic  staging:  A  production  of  War 
and  Peace  has  gone  on  stage  at  the 
National  Theatre.  “It  lasts  from 
630pm  to  11pm.  but  time  passes  in 
an  enjoyable  twinkle,"  Benedict 

Nightingale  writes - Page  38 

Authentic  Smetana:  The  City  of 
London  Festival  has  opened  with  a 
"period  instrument"  performance 
of  Smetana's  orchestral  cyde  Md 
vlast -  Page  38 

Bausch  In  Paris:  Pina  Bausch.  the 
great  German  choreographer,  app¬ 
ears  in  her  latest  work,  premiered 
last  week  in  Paris - Page  38 
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■  WHO’S  NEXT 
Paul  Sexton  meets 
Roger  Daltrey  (left)  as 
the  Who  prepare  to 
stage  Quadrophenia 
in  Hyde  Park 


■  EDUCATION 
Still  time  to  go  to 
university:  a  guide  to 
vacancies  this  autumn 


For  the  tafeat  region  by  region  forecast.  24  how* 
a  day.  (Sal  0891 500  fallowed  by  !he  appropriate 
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□  General:  England  and  Wales  will 
be  mostly  dry.  Cloud  will  later  increase 
from  the  west  with  rain  hi  Wales  and 
southwestern  counties  by  late  eve¬ 
ning.  The  air  will  feel  fresher. 

Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  will 
have  a  dry  start  but  doud  will  thicken, 
with  rain  in  west  by  the  afternoon  and 
spreading  to  most  other  parts  by  late 
evening.  Quite  mild. 

□  London,  S  E  England,  E  Anglia, 
Central  S  England:  doudy  at  first, 
becoming  brighter,  further  doud  in 


becoming  brighter,  further  doud  in 
evening.  Wind  light,  mainly  westerly. 
Warm.  Max  22C  (72F). 


DOWN 

1  Overcome  by  passion,  she  would 
murder  (9). 

2  A  kid  brought  up  to  be  unfriendly 

(5). 

3  Irish  boozv  says  this  ale  isn't 
drunk  (7). 

4  Nice  way  to  describe  the  tide 
woman!  (6). 

5  Philosopher^  note  about  values 

(8). 

6  Drive  up  motorway,  upset  after 
crash  (7). 

7  Reorganise  ancient  English 
university,  say  (9). 

8  Subject  matter  originally  included 
by  you,  now  out  of  date  (5). 

13  Failure  to  provide  analysis  (9). 

(5  Suffering  trauma?  Ask  for  a  book 
about  iti  (4,5). 

16  Give  a  better  price  than  what 
butcher  may  offer  (8). 

18  Place  in  plor  where  Greek  charac¬ 
ter  turns  up  (7). 

20  Dotty  artist  losing  head  —  he 
drinks  a  lor  (7). 

21  Through  eating  fruit,  achieves 
goodness!  (6). 

22  Love  to  go  round  on  a  horse  (3.2). 

23  Religious  bodes  are  exalting  god¬ 
dess  (5). 


For  the  blest  AA  traffic/roadwotto  intotmabon. 
24  hours  a  day,  dial  0336  401  fofowed  by  the 
appropriate  cods: 

London  *  Sg  traffic,  roedwortat 

ArtumthBiM2S. _  731 

EsEs»J^ertsrBBds/Sucta^«te/0«»i  _ _ 732 

Kertt/SttoeylSussexAHarts.. -  - .734 

M2S  London  Ckfeftai  only . .736 

National  traffic  end  roadworks 

NancnaS  motorways  _ _ —  .  .  737 

West  Country- . . — - - - - .738 

Wales - - - -739 

Wkftands . — - - - —  740 

East  Ang&a  . 741 

North  wast  England -  - - .  _  742 

Nartveast  England - - ..743 

Scotland - - — . 744 

Nortoem  Ireland _ _ _ —  ..  745 


Warm.  Max  22C  (72F). 

□  E  Midlands,  E  England,  W 
Midlands,  N  W  England,  Lake 
District,  Central  N  England,  N  E 
England:  dry,  bright  or  sunny  inter¬ 
vals,  becoming  cloudy  later.  Wind 
light  northwesterly,  later  south¬ 
westerly.  Mild.  Max  21 C  (70F). 

□  Channel  Isles,  S  W  England,  S 
Wales,  N  Wales,  Isle  of  Man:  bright 
intervals  at  first,  turning  doudy  with 
rain  by  late  evening.  Wind  light 
becoming  moderate,  mainly  south¬ 


westerly.  Mild.  Max  20C  (68F). 

□  Borders,  Edinburgh  &  Dundee, 
Aberdeen,  Moray  Firth:  dry  with 
bright  intervals,  cloudy  later.  Wind 
light  to  moderate,  becoming  south¬ 
westerly.  Mild.  Max  18C  (64F). 

□  S  W  Scotland,  Glasgow,  Central 
Highlands,  Argyll,  N  W  Scotland,  N 
Ireland:  bright  at  first,  doudy  with  rain 
from  west  later.  Wind  moderate, 
southwesterly.  Max  18C  (64F). 

□  N  E  Scotland,  Orkney,  Shetland: 

sunny  intervals,  becoming  cloudy  with 
rain  by  late  evening.  Wind  moderate, 
southwesterly.  Max  14C  (57F). 
a  Outlook:  further  rain  from  the  west 
tomorrow,  brighter  on  Saturday. 


D  Pollen  forecast  low  In  western 
Scotland,  low  in  Northern  Ireland;  tow 
to  moderate  in  East  Anglia  and 
London:  moderate  in  North  Wales; 
moderate  in  southeast  and  southwest 
England,  both  rising  to  high  locally  in 
afternoon;  moderate  to  high  in  east¬ 
ern  Scotland,  northern  England;  high 
in  Midlands  and  South  Wales. 


AROUND  BRITAIN 


3*  hrs  to  Spurts 
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Skagness 

Hunstanton 

Cromer 


AA  RoMwaich  is  charged  at  39 p  per  minute 
(ctesp  rate)  and  49p  per  mtoute  at  til  after  tones 


Clacton 

Southend 

Margate 

Heme  Bay 

Fofcratone 

Hastings 

Eastbourne 


_ _  _ _  London  Hcshrow 

end  Gravesend.  Kent  26C  r79F);  lowest  day  max 
Fat  We,  12C  (S*Fl:  iteM  nMt  Uaocxnbe. 
Lfl/Ksaftra.  023n;  highest  sunshine:  Clacton. 
Essex,  13hr 
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Eton’s  outcast:  Was  Anthony 
Chenevix-TYendt  fired  as  ^  head¬ 
master  because  he  indulged  in- the 
cane  and  the  bottle? - Page  17 


Fighting  cancan  A  Sixties  model  is 
inspiring  other  sufferers  not  to  give 
in  to  terminal  myeloma —  Page  16 

Dr  Thomas  Stutteford  on  the  exam¬ 
ple  set  by  Lord  Denning,  now  97, 
who  has  made  his  own  home  safe 
for  frail  limbs  and  intends  to  stay 
put - Plage  16 


Past  greats:  Peter  Stofoard  on  Cae¬ 
sar’s  attempt  at  European  union; 
John  Gummer  on  great  people; 
Peter  Ackroyd  on  Matthew  Arnold; 
Jeanette  Winterson  admires  Picas¬ 
so*  changing  faces ....  Pages  34, 35 


Fear  of  flying:  Passengers  should 
not  be  too  worried  when  they  are 
held  up  by  a  fault  in  an  aircraft, 
says  Harvey  Elliott — Pages  22. 23 


WILLIAM  flEES-MOGG 

South  Africa  probabty  nowhas  Jhe. 
highest  anCTnpktyroentofOTy-saib1 
stantial  country.;  TJ*  European 
Union  is  erne  of  foe  world's  high*' 
unemployment  regions,  with'  aver¬ 
age  levels  above  lpper  cent  Soiifo 
Africa’s  is  three  times  as  high;  even 
this  alarming  level  is  rising^  sharp¬ 
ly.  Obviously,  the  great  majority  of 
the  unemployed  are  black.Pkge  18 

MAGNUS  UNKLATER 

Tony  Blairs  change  of  heart  about 
devolution  will  be  seen  less  as  a 
robust  response  to  John  Majors 
line  than  as  a  way  of  appeasing  tiie 
“devo-sceptics”  in  Mr  Blairs  own 

ranks - - - Page  18 

JOHN  BRYANT 
Forget  foe  grey  shirts  —  the  real, 
problem  of  Euro  96  is  the  yelia« 
cards.  The  referees  have  been 
handing  them  out  like  souvenirs; 
and  far  from  improving  the  tourrur- 
ment  they  have  been  getting  in  foe 
way  of  what  the  crowds  have  crane 
to  see  —  foe  football.—...  Page 43 


His  pad  with  the  Basque  National¬ 
ists  means  that  Jose  Maria  Aznar 
can  now  rely  on  the  support  of  the 
principal  nationalist  groups  in  his 
investiture  as  Prime  Minister. 
There  could  soon  also  be  a  stable 
alliance  of  foe  entire  Centre-Right, 
a  development  without  precedent 
in  Spanish  politics 

—  El  Pais 


Professor  William  Walsh,  ProfeH 
sor  of  Commonwealth  literature 
Leeds  University;  Veronica  Gue¬ 
rin,  journalist;  Lord  Rodterwidt, 
shipping  magnate;  Norma  Tea-_ 
garden,  jazz  pianists— Pagr2J 


President  of  the  Royal  College  ofy 
Surgeons  on  nurses  taking  up  foe 
scalpel - - Page  19 
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